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Preface 


In 19133 NrpsI wdi ft cfluiUry vinuftlly mikiiown O anihropotogiitst 
and ivbcn I *et oul Ujt Kliumbu, Oic rcgicHi of lii^i altitude at tin 
(hot of Mount Evettat, I liad only tJie vogufist idea of the people I 
htnild encounter. On that oocvtoti I stayed for two moniba in the 
ullage of Kiiumjung and made a rapid survey of the other main 
sctticnicnts of Kliumbu. Travelling nti fool from KHlhniftndii to 
Khiunbu t passed througii Sohit and on tfje way baclt I spent some 
dine there <b well as in Phnrak, while laict that year 1 paid a brief 
viril to the Sherpas of the Vclmii region. Tliese joumqfs weie in the 
nature oTn rocunuaitsancc. In April J957 I returned to Khitnibu for 
ft more intensive study of the Sherpits. Based on the twin villages of 
Khiunjutig and Kundc, I «sited all their main villages and follosi^ 
several groups oflaintlies to dicir summer settlements among the hJgli 
pastura. In die late autumn of that year I moved flrom Kliumbu 
soutli'Castwards^ visiting Sherpa scltlcmmus in the area of the 
Hongu and Inuthu livers, and undcrtoolt a brief survey of the 
Bhoda poprdatioiis in the upper Arun valley and the WAlungchung 
regiofl. 

My Information on die scattered Sherpa gmup* in Wesicm Nepal 
was gathered during a tour of the hdli norlh'-east of IVilthant m 
early 1958. and in 1962 I Icami about recent dcvelopmcnis in 
Klnunhu from Doijc Ngungdu and odier Sherpas who accnmpanitd 
me on a tour to Thak Khola, Dolpo, and La (Mustaiighliol). The 
data oil the Bhodas of VVestetn Nepal ineludcrf in this book for 
purposes of comparison were also obtained on that oecasion. 

All my work in Nepal wai shared by my wife, who collected liie 
gteatcr part of the stadsOcftl dam presented in die following chap- 
tm. Oil our journey in IQSS ««acoimiKmied by Mr. UpcDtira 
Man Malb. and in the y«w» I 957 i * 9 : 5 ® bcncBied by 

the assistance of Mr. Dor Bahadur ^t«. To both of ih«e Ncpalac 
sdiolata I un greatly indebsed fat didr co-operadon, ^vcu. in a 
spirit of tin flagging cnthtisiiisfn lot die work we Mfere doing. 



xw Preface 

For pcrmb^Ion to work in and f^r many frrj f iticf provided 
I &in deeply gnucful to the Govemmenr of Fiis Majesty the King 
of NepflJ^ imd to thi^ staff of the Royo! Nepdese Embassy in London. 
Amunf^ \hc oHlcIds svhn gave me help and ailviec I shodd li^r to 
mention gpccihcally my old Meud Mr^ Kaidicr Bahatlur, K.C,, the 
late Mr, I’m tap lliapa^ Pmfes^ir Yaduiiaih Kiiaiial and \fr. 
F. G, Thakiif, During our tuy in Rathniandti we enjoyed on 
various occasions the htk9|Htnlity of Sir Oirbtnplier and Lady 
SununerhayeSf nftit.-Col, and Mrs. Proud and Mr. and Mrs. Peter 
Wilde of ihc British Einbissy'* It was diie to iheir nnflulmg helpfid- 
ncss that mail and cmniial enppliei reachL-d us from time lo time 
while s%c were in Khumbu and That K-ho 1 a« For hospitality and 
much aBiatajico W'C are indebted also to Dr, Toni and Mrs- Ihigcn. 
and m Mr. and Mrs. VVemer Schulthess of F.A.O. tDur special 
thanks arc due to Dr. Oiarlcs Evans for inlfoducing us to many of 
his Slicrpa rdends ivhen, in I953i we travelled together lo Klmmbu. 
I also wish to thank Air, Pasang Khambache^ a Slicrpa wrll-knnwii 
to students of Buddlust Nepal aa Dr* Saellgiovc's coinpatuon on 
many memorable journeys, for helping me to dictk the vemacidar 
terms used m this book. 

VVe shall always thbiSs with gmtitttde of ihc Sherpas of Khumbn^ 
whose generous hojpitaliiy, fHendshlp and good humour made llie 
time spNmr in KJmmhu a pieasnnsbb and often moving expcricnce. 
TIjc completeness of the T^ppari we soon cstahliihcd icem^ all dir 
more gratifying as long years of anthropological work Itavc taught 
m that comparatively advanced popubuous arc frecjuently more 
resUtant to tlie inqultidvciness of outsiiicrs than primitiv’c tribal 
sodctJcA. Bui among the Shetpas there was never any dilEeulty over 
permnal telalioniL FamiOT, merchtanti and leuiucd iim iii wchtmteri 
us in their hows In the ^mc open-hearted way. They ilmred with 
UA wliaievcf they hai^ and aJbw-cd us to participate without fc- 
■trainl in every social and Teligioin event- Once we had set up house 
iti iChumjiuig^ people of ihe village and Ihmi ncighboming seillci- 
mcnui would drop io as frequently and m casually as in other houses, 
and this gave ns an opportunity of repaying iome of the liospitallty 
we wenr contmuously being offered* 

Done Ngungdu of Khumjung, whose name dgures in many of 
ihe aulaequem chapters, was our constant companion Rut in 1953^ 
then In 1957 aoc 4 Outside hl^ ow^n home ground, again in igSi 
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Oatamidijig m tntdligtnce and lianictcf 1 l« proved an invaluable 
iafotinani aiul helped ui greaUy in tstablishing good ndationA ivitb 
ihe people of villages where Vk-c were nol yei Jmown. ^\mong our 
inrmy other friends and helpers only a few caa liere be mentioned by 
name; Sonam of Cha^irilcharka, who looked after oiir material 
Gomfons and* cogethcr witli Doijc Ngiingdu and Sun Tending of 
Fhonset ECOOmpanied ua in 1953 to Kathmandu and Vcimu, and in 
1957 on a long trek to Daqediog; Konjc Chimbi of Kfiumjung^ 
who in iqGo visited us in London; Kapa Knldcnj the famous painter, 
and the hue Siuirap Unna, one of the moat striking and amiahlc 
pcr^nalities of Khumjting. 1 am also deeply appreciadv'c of llie 
kindness shown to tJJ by the rdncaniale abbot of Tengbciche and 
many nf the other inxitatet of bis monastery. The material advon* 
tages our Sherpa friends derived fmm oitr association were not very 
coruidemblep and tbc few donadons wc offered ai the times of rcH^ 
giDus rites w'ere monc than balanced by all the enlertamment and 
otlicr tangible and miangiblc benefits we enjoyed wink living in 
Khumbu. 

TTic researd) on whicii this book is based has been sponsored and 
gcncrottsly supported by the Scliool of Oriental and African Stud:icst, 
Utiivctrily of London^ as well as by the VVenner-Cren Foundation 
for Mtliropologxal Research. For my tour m 1937 I alio had a grant 
from ihc Mount Evereal Fund^ and the fieldwork In 196^. which 
provided data Incorporated in the fust two diaptcn, was financed 
by the r^ational Science Femndadon, My sincere thank* arc due to 
ail these bistltuiionSd 

The plan of this book has undergone eertaiii changes since it wus 
first written* The original draft contained four chaplets on Sherpa 
cainDuiica, but as tiselr inclusicm woald have inode the volume un¬ 
duly bulky they have 1x%n condciwed into a single intTOdnclory 
diaptcr. The fnU data on Seasonal Nomadkin, Agrimilture, Anumil 
Husband^*, Trade and Gtafta will be published at a later date, 
together with eemparahk maictial collected in tgfia among Bhotia 
communilics of SVcslcrn Nepal, 

This book i* dedicated to my wife whose dcUgfii in ibc company 
of the Shtrpas was as great as tny f Icf friendly feelings were 

fully reciprocatcdi for, ihenaelves warm-hearted and spontaneous, 
the people of Khiunhw hsvt a sharp eye for genuine nfiectinn. To 
many she endeared her^lf aUo by roiimu^ing 10 thek intdii:aL 
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nw 5 ds, 37ifl dicir fkitb in Lcr remcdits cnablrd hct to Achieve 4cvcn| 
notable ctra, not the least ttfideJmed of whkh ilic Mjccosfiil 
mendings of the broken leg of a yak. ^ 

C. VO» FDuft-HAtllElfDOIlF 
School of OrienteJ and Alrjcati Studio^ 

UnivcnJty of London 
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Introduciion 


The hcnnit of Nngaijung had no mm above him. From bia njeky 
scat of meditation he iooked up at the dazzling peaks nf Lhotu aztcl 
Ama DabLuu, thfonw of mountsin godj revered by the Sherpas of 
Klmmbu w!m« homestead* lay b ^Tilleyi (ar below liim. At (5,397 
feet above sea level Id# hermitage was one of the highest permanently 
mliabited dwellings tn Asia, though of this feet lie was not consdous. 
The mow-mountains surroundbg hini, and even Mount Everest, 
hidden from bis view by the Lbotse wall, bad been femiliar sights 
for close on eighty years, (he greater part of which he had spent at 
the monAitery of Teugboehc, a day's wait Ebom the retreat 0/ hi# 
old age. But here in the untrodden wilderness of mountain# and 
glacictr, be was closer to the god# and a iiate ofblls lliaa lac bad ever 
been m a monastery cell Hii present life might be drawii^ to an 
end, but he was certain that death meant only a tranaiion from one 
form of ocistence so another and that m his neat trdneamation be 
might well live again in this land of Khumbu, wiser by the know¬ 
ledge now gained and better equipped to serve Ids fellow men. 
Though he had deliberately withdrawn from their wimpany, those 
who souj^t him out fotind him always ready to listen to their 
problems, and to help them with advice, spiritual guidance and 
prayers. 

The conviction that this life ts only one link in a chain of eais- 
coJchot the Sherpas' outlook on many aspeeia of life. The 
basic unity of all sentient bem^ is obvious to those who consider 
animals a# shoring the human fete of rebirth and DUtn s mvO'lvement 
in Ids society b accentuated by the possibility of sticeeasive rtin- 
caraatbns within ibe same environment. Individual actions, on the 
other hand, lose Uicif iitevocability when judged against the back¬ 
ground of a belief in eternally recurring opponunities. If this life 
is not the only one on earth, llvere is no finality in any fete, and no 
permanence in eiiher fortune or mUfortunc. 

The Slterpos* tolrra n‘~j^ of unconventional conduct is consistent 


ff^roducthn 

wiUi thtdr IntUcf in itu unpcrsomi] ni\A irLc?Hf>Tnble nik af moral 
operating tbioiighont the fhiiin of rehirilis. In a workl wbert cvtrj* 
action creates its own rcivjunl or netiiiiurmn men need not feel 
emotioimUy mvoU*ed in the rights and wrongs of llicir fellow mcii^a 
doings. For the c?cpectadon that any balance of mciit or demerit u 
cairied over into the next life mitigates iJie desire to impose sanc- 
tioiis on offcadcra against tlic society’s accepted fitandarda. Plan’s 
morak mr considered own olTairp and Utc Skerpa is nmre in* 
dined to &fnjle at hia neighbour’s shortcomings tlLU i to condemn him 
publicly. 

it t:ould be argued^ however^ ihat the beltef in rebUth can 
hardly be the reason for die Sherpas* bumane and tolerant ipirii> 
for this belter b shared by the nuijotity of flinduSp and yet cherc u no 
social order less eolcrant of tiidiviciaal deviations than Hindu caste 
sodety^ 'JTib objection would be valid if the ideas of pcincarnation 
and die continuity of personal ircsponsibihiy ihmugh comtiscutive 
lives were as vital a part of the thinking of the average liinilii as they 
are of that of the Sherpas. But in my experience liindus hardly ever 
talk of iTrlncaiTiation and though tkc concept is kno%vii to tke edu¬ 
cated it does not form a main spdngofacdon in social cooducu While 
all Skerpns have personal «pcrietice of nuncarnace lamas, thcrcf arc 
no such tnnipble manifestations of ihe liindii hehefin rebirth- 

Among the Siierpas^ moreover, Btidelliist concepts have been 
intenvoven with attitudes common to many smail-scalc societies of 
a tribal charactesr. A ^entimci^t of equality and general brothcrhocxt 
ii one of the characteristic axiitudes of tnaiiy such socledes, and the 
Sherpaa' comparative troladon: a nd long mam tain ed self-siilTicicficy 
lias favoured die persbicnce of ihb attitude, Tlie spirit of mriiiibiilty 
10 I Inking En Sberpa social relations grows nuLiirahy iu an environ*^ 
ment where mau is n ioneJy hgurc in Jbe vastuc^ of unliihabiled 
mountmiiik UmeJievecl SoHtudo is here a Car gre-aier proldezn than 
social strains and for a man snay spend days and vicck$ 

without more chan an occuaional chatux eneutiTiter with other herdt- 
tnen. With lo miieli oppottimity for privacy it ii easy for the Sherpa 
lobe iDleraui of hk fdktw men and rejoice in ihdr company whcn<^ 
ever work or celebrations bring larger groups together. Iliccxnbcr* 
ant enjfiFyineni of festive gatherings is oixe of the riombte featutes 
of ShErrp^i society^ and one of which even ouaiderg easily gain 
hm-himd experienoe. Life it not exclusive, ami strangen^ ^ xbey 


Intr&ductmn xix 

nuoiintamcKrt^ nr arc easily drawn into the prevail* 

tag atmosphere of tonviviaJity and muruat g)ocd 'ivili 
Another lacttiT contributing to the fonmlion of Sherpa character 
is the tradidctnal freedom from outside interference in the com- 
munity’t af^ri. Living in a remote and uuiccessible motmtaip 
region^ the Sherpaa have never Ixrcrt subject to the dominance of 
opprrsiivie local chkflaim or ofEdahi or to the ountrol of Tibetan 
ecclfsuadtical authoriues. In thb respect their fate differs from that 
of many Bhotui groups in other part? of the Himala^ras. 

Not tuitil E had gained otperriente of Condition m the highlands 
of Western Nepal did 1 see the special character of the Sherpas* 
social order in its perspective. Although the Tibrmn^pcaking people 
of the western border negioi^ also practise Euddht^m and live in the 
seclusion of rmtote and sparseJy populated Hhmlayau valleys, one 
cbes not encoiuater there n basic outlook comparable m humanity 
and bread ill with iliat prevailing in Khumbiu Thus we would err 
if ivc! ascribed ilie general etboa of SUerpa society eokly m the effect 
of Buddhist ideology, Iti iuAuenee has certainly been pmfoond but 
environment, Kiitoric accident and contacts svith other popula- 
(joTis have all contributed to the development and growth of the 
Sherpas* world-view and v.:ay of life. Though linked mtb the people 
of Tibet and die otficr Bhoda groups of Nepal by manifold racial, 
cultural and economic des^ die highJxiudeis of Khumbu stand put as 
a people disdiirdve in their character, their civic sense and the 
mode of their adaptaUon to life in extreme altitudes. 

Tills book docs tmt provide idi the answen to the problem of the 
Shcrpai* unique place among the Buddhist paiplts of Nepal, and 
it is indeed doubtful whether so elusive a phenomenon as the 
national character of any ethnic graap cun ev^er be satlslhctority 
explained. What I hnir^c sec out to do ti to describe and analyie the 
type of society in iviikh the Sherpas have developed Uicir spirit 
orindepmdeace, Oicir abilily toco-Dperate amoolidy for the common 
goodp UicU courtesy nnti gentleiic^ of manner and their values 
which are pTrKjucti\'e of an ailinEtablu baUiice between tliis- 
worldly and Dthcr-woildly aims. 
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Environment and Economjf 


Along Ulc Mmld'i lilghist mountain range wtcnds a belt of country 
inhabiled by Mongobid popnladom of Buddhin feilh and Tibetan 
*peech. Part of thi* area lies within the border of Uie Itingdom of 
Nepal, for the iraditional political fhjnlicr between Tibet and 
Nepal* dort not coincide with the southern limits of llie sphere of 
Tibetan culture, and many cammunitia whose religious ofiilifllioii, 
have always vdlli the great centres of Xibeiaii Buddhism owe 
political allegiance to the loyal home of Gorkha. Phe average 
Nepdi of the Kalhmandu valley and the middle ranges refera to all 
these popidationj of Tilsetaii culture and language indiscrimiitately 
as Bhntc! or Bhotias, gcucric terms derived from 'BHot’ the Nepali 
name for Tibet, 

Bhoiiu dwell in the higl'ljwd* cl**^ to the Ncpal-Tibcl borders 
but their penetration southwards is natmally conflneti to r^lom 
above the 8,ooo-fret line- In areas of great altitude, particularly in 
the pans of Nepal which lie north of the Annapmtin and Dhau¬ 
lagiri ranges, tliey occupy more or less compact tracb, but further 
south Bliodaj settled on the crest of ridges dovetail with other 
ethnic groups occupying the loivcr slopes and valleys. 

From among the vartciy of Bholia populations cKtending from 
the borders of Kumaon in the west to those of Siltkim in the east, 
the people of one tribe stand out by virtue of their fame and prowess 
in the field of moimuineering and thdr highly specialked adapta¬ 
tion to a habitat of extreme elevation. These are the Sherpas, whose 
homeland oonsists of a number of naitow valleys stifmounlcd by 
some of the world's highest snow-capped twalo. itwluding Mount 
Everest and Lhotse. The name Sherpa Is derived from the Tibetan 
word ihoT’pSt which means ‘castoner, but it is not dear in what 
manni^ tWi wmi Him* - to bc associated with this particular group. 

‘ In igGa the frontier was fonnnUy ttaffirmed and a joitil Sino-NeiMicie 
boundn^ conuaimop denunaicd ihe border in thoK placet where doubt 
aboiil Lti COUTH had uiien-. 
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Emimimcni md EtQNomj 

Fitim the Tibetan point of view Sherpas ttre foutherncr? ntlher than 
ea^temm, and even wlhin a purely Ncpdoc setting the term ha* 
no real justlBca-tion for other Bhotia groups dirvell to iJk cast as v^eU 
as to the west of the Sherpa Qouutryt Yei| the tenn has gained wide 
earretio^ and must be accepted su die uoiue of an cthTiic group with a 
pmnouitcetl sense of separateness Einom other Bhotia groups^ 

When travelling along the northern ijoriJer of Ncpalni T uflen 
wondered iitnv ciic could eaplam tlic dhtincuve character of tlie 
Sherpat and tlitir pattern of lifep a paliem confined to one particular 
section of the vast HirnaLayan region^ Ncldier among the Tibcun- 
speaking people on the upper conm of the Anin and Taatnr riven 
in Eastern Nepal, nor tunong die BheitLoi cif tucfi areas in Weitem 
Nepal as I'hak KlioUj Lo (Muitangbhcpt) or Botpo docs one ern 
counter people comparable with the Sherpas hi the combmuLlcn of 
[i lijgli standard of livhig, nxildt of enterprise, sense of civic rcipon- 
sibitityp social polish and general devotion to tiie praedee of Budd¬ 
hism. It h not accidenm! that Sherpas have become the tniited 
guides and companions of umiuucrablc furcigrt mmintolnccp, and 
that no ytsii passes widiuLit niimerotii Sherpoi LmvcUiitg with large 
and small e^cpedillom over ihc length and brcadlh of Nepal. The 
physical prowds uf these stmdy mountain people is matched by 
that of nrhcT Bhoda^ used to a luird life in hihiiMpititble Hiimbyiui 
valleys, \mi die Shetpas* moral fibre, reUahilUy and chmm of 
matuier are qiiaUu» one does not meet to the tame degree among 
any of the oiher Tibetim-qxaking cernmunitiet on Nepal's nonhem 
borders. 

The three regions whkh contpin tlic main coiicentriition of 
Sherpas are Khumbu, Flimak and Solu* The former cKteuds be* 
tween ihc Tingri District of Tibc^ and tlce oonflutflcc nf Dudlt Knsi 
and Blintc Kt»t. Tlic main vUlagea here lie ivl an av^crage altitude 
of t^,000 to ig*00O feet, and fuiumcr seitlemcnts anti poaiures 
extend abcfve the i5,otM>fceL line. Pbarak is the mip of Country 
flanking the Dudh Kewi gorge, and in this a™ the village* Uc 
partly on the banks of the rJvcr, and [lartly on broad, sUghtly sloping 
tenueca high above the deep and narrow gorge. Their avenigc ele* 
vaiion ii 8,000 to tj.ooo feet, and ut the sottihcni end of Phqjak 
Sherpa villages occupy the higher ridgw, wliereaa the low^r itlopci 
am tuhabiied by a population ofRaU, Solu, knowTi in Sherpa as 
Shanrang* whitb extend* south-west of Pharak, is a region of broad 
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valleyi and great rhododcndn^i^ and p’cne Forests. It* gentle fiiil 
ilopes ofler mueh l>cticr prxjispeciii For AgricLiilLiire than tJtc rugged: 
landscape o[ Xliumbu and FtiJirak^ iind tiie Solu Sherpos^ tlie 
riehe^ t of whom Uvi? in gnial nLansioni, have oitauied a standard of 
Jiving maikcdly higher than ihitt of thtir kinsmen m Khmubu^ 

TJjc collective termi Solu-Khumbu or Sbar-Klinnibu are lome- 
timci iracd for die enilre area consbiing of dte ihreo fegioits of 
fc^himibu, Pl^fljaJc and Solii* Btil though the Slirq>aj of tfiesc reruns 
oonstitute in some respects a single sodeiy, freely mtoniuinyiiig and 
occasionally engaging in joint trading eiitefprbcf^ the nse of these 
coUeclivt terms is nererihelcss lujidvisable. Envifonmental oondl- 
tions in tCliumbu differ greatly from those of Solu, and have givea 
rise to the devckipajcnt of a 3 uglily apetdaiized economy vvhJcIi has 
little in commofl wiEli tlie Jarming eeononiy of the climatically much 
mote lavoured Stdu regbn- 

VVitde Khumbii, FhamL and Solti fonn the solid core ofStierpa 
setilementi numerous Sherpa tillages itre scattered over a very 
mvtclt wder area^ extending both to die eon and die wesL In die 
klicr cLbociioji Slierpa seukment^ art found in the valleys of the 
Ukhu Kliolft, die Khimti KJicta and even furdier west to both 
sides of die upper course of the Sun Ko$l« llic mhabitania of severaJ 
vllLagc& of the Yelrau region, Ehree da>Ti^ walk north-east of iOiih- 
juandu* ako describe dicmselves os Sherpas and^ tiiough dicJr 
dialect and ttmny fealurrs of tlicir inainrial ctiUikne dilTer from those 
of the Sherpas of eaitem Nepal^ thac difTcrcncei do not stand In 
the way of occadonal allianceSi with Sherpai of SoJii^ A group of 
some 300 Sherpa EkmUid in the hills of the Fokhara dittrict trace 
their descent to Ydmu, but it h not k^own undet what dreum- 
stances their ancestors lefi that area. 

Bast of Pharak the didtribuiioii of Sherpas extends ucra^ the 
valley of the Itiukhu EChola into the hills naaking the Hougn KJiola^ 
and more or less kohl Led vllEagei of Slier pos^ whose ancestort 
cmigratjed soine three to four generations ago from Pharak ami Solu, 
actr found on both sides of the Amn rtver. Otlter emigraitts from the 
traditiiifLal Sherpa hoinclanti live tciday In the area ofTaplejung^ 
thdr small sctilemcnts lidug intmperaed beiiiveOT die indigenous 
Limbii popukduin of tiie area, Tlie eastward mostanent &f Sherpas 
did nnt come to a Iiolt at the bcirder between Nepal and the Dajijec:* 
LiiigDiEirict of Beugiih In {947 the strength of the Sheipa CDoimunity 
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in the DiirjeeLing dktrict bd already reached ^.929^ dtis 
figure included the numerous residents of die Slicrpa quarter of 
the town of Darjeeling aj wcU as the inhabitants of several Sherpi 
villages In the liilU along the Indo-Ncpalese border. In the 
before 1951, when was closed 10 foreign traveUera, it was in 

Darjeeling that Sherpaa were recrulLcd as tiigh aiuttide porters^ and 
to many a poor but enterprisiiig Sherpa of Kiiumbu the prospect 
of wdbpaLd work in the ftciviee of mounuuncers ofTered an attrac¬ 
tive altcrnam^ to rtmaining at Khunihu and working pcriiapl for 
a more prasperous fellow-villager. Over the past thirty to forty 
y-enra the Sherpa community lost numefou* able-bodied young men 
lo Daijceling, but at the ssme lime it was relieved of many a miifit 
or offender iigiiinsi tribal cuatom^ fox a rapid departure to Diujcellng 
t>ccaine recognized as an easy w'^y out of disputes and marital 
tangles. 

Unlike the Sheipa settlers in the region of the Amn met nnd 
other eastern areas of N“epah die Sherpas of Darjeeling seldom lose 
touch with tlicif purerit villages- There are frequent occasions for 
toniact betwecu the cmigraiits and those who remained in. Khunibu. 
Many dhumbu mrn have gone to Xl^ccUiig for purp<»cs of mulet 
or with the idea of earning wages without intending to «lde there 
pezmanendy^ and nrounimlnccring CKpedhloiis in the Kluimbu 
region haii-c brought many Dmjeclmg Sherpas back to ihr scene of 
their childhood. E^th accond gtncraiion DiujeeUng Sherpas often 
meet kmsmcii from Khumbu^ and thui remain con^iout of a link 
\Hrith the Bnecsmd land. 

TTfzs or nrrrt-E^tfiJn’ 

The pattern of Slicrpa sctifoments in the Khumbu area lias been 
shaped by a clmmtc and an environment w^hkh predudrs the poH 
nhiiity of combmlng mixed farTning with a sedentary way of Life. 
There is tio tingle locality where even a few fomilira could moinlain 
themselves and their livestock thtoughnut the year. The ownen of 
yak have lo move with their hettli in pasturen lying at different 
leveb* and ihoic without cattle undertake exiemive trading cxcur- 
*icma in order to lupplemciii their income ftmn ihc ullage qf land. 
Neither can aflbtd to fpend tlit whole }xar in one place, bui only the 
cattle-nwiicf is in need of housei and hay stores on several widely 
diipo^ed sites. 
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It is the hefdiEiicn^s h&ljitailtwfu on different levels of altitude 
which lend tlie settlcnient of Khiimbii its distinctive cltitractcf- 
^Vhile iu oUien^ Ilknajayin »giom,sucli as l>olpo or Thak, thcowntts 
of yak herds have wUd liousea only bi one KitlecnetH, and live in 
teitU when graaing their atiiiuaJi on the higher the Sherpas 

build hoiisea of stone and timber evert in placta where they spend 
only three or fotir week* a year. However, there is a dilTepencc 
between such yidpsidbrv Mttlcmeiit* and the main vtlLtgcs, where the 
hherpas have the greater part of Uidr immovable possesaions. 

Tlic number of these main villages is itiicily limited Iti the 
triangle enclosed by thenn arc Namchc Baiar (73 homo), fthunj" 
jung (gg hoiue*] and Kunde (45 houses), hi the upper Dudh Kcm 
valley lliere is Plioftse (^3 tiousci), and in the valley of die Imja 
Kliola lie the anckuit village orPanghochc (58 houses) and die small 
and comparatively leccnt villages of Miliiigbo cuid Changmiiang 
(■a housesj. llie Bumi villages in the valley of Biiotc Kosi arc 
Tliamo, Thami and Thamoic, which are ociiectively luiown aa 
'Fhamichok (tga bouses). 

Most of these villages lie in localities wlwre tlicre is sulilidcni level 
space for fairly extensive cultivation: the only ucepdois b Natndie 
Baxar, known in Sherpa as Nauje, ivhich has so small a cultivated 
area that only a few of its 73 households can support themselves by 
(be pursuit of sgrkultiire. It k priimanly n settlement of traders and, 
as such, the newest of llie main villages of Khumbu. 

Despite the dUTercjiaa iu the natural feature* of the various 
village sites, there ts a cotnmnn pattern, in the arrangtmcnl of 
houses, nicy invariahly stand scattered over a coniidcrable area, 
with fields and kitchen gardens separating individual homesteads 
or groups of houses. Ncnvhere do we find a conlignralioti even vaguely 
reminboent of a village street. 

Most of the houses in the main villages are substantial and often 
even spacious buildtngs, consisnng of a framewiirk of wooden posts 
and walla of crudely cut stonci smcaTcd with mortar and wh]tc> 
wadiod. VMiile the poorer people live in aingle-Storeycd houses, most 
Sherpaa of Rhumbu own doublc-slortyed lionscB constructed on a 
Pfttlcm w hicU adtnvs of few varUtiona. Tlie ground floor of such a 
house serves partly as a shelter fijr calves, goats and cows, wlikh 
unlike yak cannot be left in the open during the height of the winter. 
Enieting ft Sherpa bouse one has to pass dirough tlib dark atorwoom 
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And gTPpe At the lindi for die wwden itairs ^hkh It^d up jnta the 
tDAhk main of the hDu$e* In ihc averAge home this room, wd| Ik 

by twu Or thtec windD\v^ oii the front tide of the hcuXi it alioui 
50 K> 36 feet lon^ and 1 s to 16 fwc broad. 

Next 10 ibe entrance there »invAriabty an open Lcartli where alL 
tile ramily’* numli are cooked, A toog, iow wjiidow>bcncb rum juJdujj 
the front wiijl, anil the TrodltJonaJ seat of the Jiintd of the housdiold 
is thr one itearest to the fireplace, htfw twbles stand in front of this 
wmdow-'ben.eli, and ttil fixKl and drink served ti> ilte i nini of the 
liousc and male guests is placed on tliesic tables, wliite ibc woiqjei) eat 
squalling on the Ilnur, next to tlte tiearth, 

Ditists for siocea stand along the s^-alU and io the bnuBcs of the 
wealtity Uiere are rows of ihining copper and brass vegseU arranged 
on richly car^’cd woodco shelves. While the housohui'der and Iiis 
wife steep on a bedstead itunding in an alcove behind tlic henrtli, 
other membenof the family spread their beddiitgoa the floor-boards 
of lilts main room. 

Some of die larger houses contain a private chapel, accessible 
only through tlie main room. Heae an altar witii one Or moresiaiurs 
of buddhas or ffoddhisalviu faces the wiudow, and die wood panel¬ 
ling of the walls is coveted with refiginus freacoes. 

All Sherpa houses have moderaiely incHned gabEc roofi covered 
irith broad pjiie planks which arc weiglKEl down by Urge atones in 
a tnanner retniiitsceni of houses in tlic Swiss .Mps, 

Many of live Sherpsu of Khumbu spend oiJy six or scvoi months 
in their coRtforuililt main houses and live during the iwt of the year 
in subsdiary Ktllemenb, These fall into two distinctive calegorieSi 
the winter tetilcmctitx (jfWHa) ojid the summer hamlets (jvrra). 

The uintef seuicnicnta where the Slicrtm sheltci with their herds 
from die ky rtonm of the winter, lie in protected plaees at allittidm 
Imver than the average elcvatkii of the main villages. Them may be 
only throe or four houses Imflt on the narrow bank of 3 river, or as 
many m tlurty Imuia may occupy 3 b„ad ledge at some I^ighj 
above A gorge. Arouud the huusca thcTO BTO uiually a number of 
Gelds and potato plol*. and (he crop, grown and stoied on Uie spot 
ATO used Id iced the householdcti during the winter, while hay. 
stored in die liomes, serva os fiidder for the cattlcL ^ 

The iwinmer liamku lie among the high pastures far above the 
ireclmr. Oi^ nership of lioun mid mcadoM's io several of iliese 
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is iLi\ indixpcniiAhlt concomiiani of yak-brccding^ for tio 
dmc without such property cmi mointdin a moderately sized 
herd of hhmy he fii dishmees of two to three days^ walk 
from the mnm villagrrsi and it h not unusmt for men of different 
to own hoiues and bod in one ittmincr scutemmu Hie 
Cunibes congre^ted in such a scttJ«oent at any one timG arc tliui 
not a section of a village coemnunity but belong to several tziaJn 
village?, and dispene again whrji they hflvxr to mfjve Their cartle 
10 dther pastures. The highest of thesejvrni lie at aJttmdcs between 
l^^ooo and iG^oOo feet and hem tlic diveLIIngif arc small huts roofed 
with sliilii ofstone^ contahiitig only a minimum of wtmd^vork^ raJtcrs 
and beams having to be brought brmi great dhtanceSv 

Similar in purpew but very dilfcrcnt in ronn are primitive cn* 
eampmenta ktiowti as rvrtf. These structora^ consisting of a per- 
manimt though crudely bujlt itoiic wall and a temporary roaf of 
bjunboo tnata or yak-haif blanIcES, ser\ie the henhiiien as shelters on 
posturo tvhere they grate their cattle only for a few days. They arc 
found on very high pasiuresj beyond the highr^ and itt fairly 
low' levels in the vidnity of the main villages. Here young boys look 
after die cattle during die day^ and the riss icrwc as sheUers for the 
adults who spend only the nJghis near the herds and fetum in the 
morning m thdr iioiuei m the village, 

AGaLlCOt^TURE 

For six mnuthj of the ^ror the soil of Kiiumbu ii normally frozen 
and all agnculrural operation? arc at a ftoaditilL While the Sherpu? 
of Solu and Phitrak arc able to grow winter crop? of wheat and 
barley in addition co the summer crops of buckwheat, maize and 
potatoes^ the people of Rliunibu depend on a single cukivation 
period Lasting from the middle of April until early OctobcTi In most 
vihfl^ Qidy bitter buckwheat^ potatoes^ lumipa and some coarse 
greens are gnowrii Imi in die high valky of DingbcKdic a beardeck 
short^temmed barky is raised on iitigamd Belds, 

Most of tJteagrkiilturBl work » done by Itond. It begins with the 
digging over of the potato fictds in the lowest lying of the pinsa 
serilcmcnts. This is womcn^s wurk, whik the ploughing of fields in 
prepEiration for the sowing of buckwheat is invariably done by menn 
The Sherpas^ light wood^ plough with iia najrcuiVi fron-tippcd 
share is drawn dtlier by a team of three or four men, or by a pair 
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of yjit dr crow-breeds bet^Mut yak and oxen. Ploogtiing with 

yoked uiimab, though tuihrerBaJ in Tilx;t and coamiion ninung most 
Bhotia popitlaiioru in Wcsicfu Nepal, is an innovation in Kinunbu. 
Ai recently aa thirty yean ago all ploughing was done by teams of 
men, and even In this method was still the mon; widely 
pracdsed. By that lime only four of the ninicty-thjtic households of 
Khutnjung had adopted ploughing with draught animals. White the 
plough b invariably led by a man, the sower walking a. few sTnps 
behind and bmadcusting buckwheat or barley b always a wotnan. 

Fields to be planted with potatoes have to be dug over with hoes, 
for the light Sherpa plough only scratches the surface of the soil, 
and this is inadequate preparation for the plantbig of potatoes. 
Ihe weeding b done by groups of women, and so b mi»t of the work 
of hars'csdng potatoes. By the middle of August the potatoes in the 
lower subsidiary settlements are ready to be dug up, and the potato 
hfuvsat starts in die main vlUjigcs early in Scpleniber. It u soon 
followed by the reaping of barley and buckwheat, and by the begin- 
uijig of October ogricoltufid work comm to an end. 

As many fomiliei own fields in various seitlemenu outside llte 
main villages, there is a continuous sbifting of labour from one 
locality (IS atiotlier, for not only tlie herding of cottJe but also tillage 
of the soP at different Jereli of altitude necesitaies a high degree of 
mobility. While burdening londoivnen and labourers with the extra 
tflbrt of long journeys hem one xtdemeni tn another die lysletn 
ofdisperred holdings has the advantage that a family’s limited labour 
faree can be einpk)>-cd to the best effect. In die vilingc of Khum- 
juiig, for instance, the planting of potatoes cannot be begun before 
the middle of April, when the sod has thawed, hut m the Imver* 
lying ginua scidemenu ogriculruml work can start two to three 
weeb earlier and for tho» owning Bclds at diflerent leveh the slack 
licQc of tlic ^-Tcar ii iliui ApprectaWy mluncd. 

THE T.vmODUCTTOS Of THE fOTATO 

Potatoes form the maiiutay of Sherpa diet and the eoonomy of the 
vlllu^ ofKhumbu depen^ mm great an extent on the culiivaticm 
of this one crop dun it is difficult to imagine conditlciria beJoie 
potatoes found ihdr way inio Khtimbn. Yet. ii h certain Out tiic 
potato was not knovm in the Himalayas until comporadvdy recenUy 
and die two tnmi likely Butem of iu spread into Emtcni Nepal am 
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the gardens of £im>pc^ letiJm In Darjeeling and ibe garden of 
tiw Bntifth residency in Kathmandu.. Sir Joocpl) D. Hooter' found 
potatoes in the region of Vangim^ on die ivisicm approaches of 
Kanchenjunga^ enjly^ ns 184^1 and he remarked that tho3e had 
been only recently introduced- Hii surmise was that they had come 
from 'the English garden at the Nepaksc capital" and ihai at dial 
^i m r potatoes hod not spread further east than the Sikkim border. 
If this assumption was correct, potatoes may have reached Solu and 
Klmmbu a kw yean earlier^ but if Sir Joseph liooker ivos mii takm 
and die Eource of the Yangma potatoes was Darjeeling, tJteir intrcK 
ducthm into Khumbu may have occurred several ycani Laler* No 
documentafy evidence regarding ihc arrival of petalocs in Khumbu 
exists^ and moat Sherpos are ignorant of the fact that there wua ever 
a time when no potafon were grown in Khumhu- In 1953 Sun 
Tensing of Phortse^ then man in liis middle tbriles, told me that as 
n young boy he knew an old man of over ninery of whom it was said 
llmt lie iijid first planted potatoes on Plwrtse land and I was ^hown 
ihc plots of l and on the HghC bank of tlie Imja Khola^ roughly 
apposite Milingboi where tliw first potato Odds were supposed to 
lia\T been- If we aaiinw: that die owoicf of Uiei«: fieWs died in. Say* 
19^5, It would be posdbk that as a young man lie experimented 
with planting potatoes 1000 after l6fe, and this ut>uld bring us 
near to Hookers data for the presence of potatoes m the Yaugma 
area. Moreover, PhortM IS the most coiwervaiive of aJl tillages of 
Khumbu and the one where even today cattle-breeding rccdvue* 
more cmphadi than cither agncuUunc or trade, it b not unUkdy 
therefore lliat in otlitf parts of Khumbu potato cultivation began 
about die middle of the niueiccnlli century. This tallies with the 
statettiftnt of on 83^ycaT^ ld w nmsii of Tliomi who told tnt in 1953 
that potatoes were broitght to Jier village by people of her ^thcr^s 
genera tkm. 

Gompared with bickwheat, fKitaUwS obuoua advaniages. 

In the lights sandy toil of KJsiunbu they thrh'c so wdt that a field in 
’which pciiatoo arc planted yields wy much more food than the same 
acreage town with buckwheat can yield even in a gwd year. Pardc- 
ularly on the marginal land taken under cultivation by nmny of ihc 
more recent Xhamba immigfanBH potatoes are the only economie 
crop, and it Is unijiiaginublc that viliogcf luch as Khumjung and 

t Nimalqyan JpuriMfip p. 167, Ltmdoo^ i9»5' 
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Kunclc cmild have »upporLcd thcii pr^escnt populoiuon in the ^boencc 
oT thtf ample and delieadjiLilf! baiic food^upply provided by the 
pctAto« 

Tlie popiiliiiKMi Kbumbu iwifc a &n£tian of its pirc$ettt si^ undl 
the ittiddicr of the ninctrattjj ecnttiry atid there can be no doubt that 
the great increa^ of the hundred yean coincided with the 
inrroducuoo add spread of the podto. In *836 there were in the 
whale of KJiiimbti only 169 hnuBchoMiSj compared with tlic 59G 
honselmldi m 1957. No great iirmginatioa ii required Iq realise that 
the muoductiozi of a new crop and the speetaculat increase in p4>pu- 
lation mull have been connected. Titc improved food-supply ii 
likely to b&ve reduced mortality amcin^ the Sheqias tiicmsclvci^ and 
tlie availability of a surpiiis may liavc atijocted iramigmntt Irem 
Tibctr The uiuftl cxplutiatlon K.hamba settlm give for their move 
fmtE the ndghbcKiring regiom of Tibet ta Khumbu ti the ampler 
food and easier life which they found in the Slterpa country, Nowa¬ 
day! even b^Mfs can collect sudklcnt potatoes to ktr^ themidvm 
alive and tfu^st Skerpa latidownerr hai'c enough potatoes to feed not 
only the membm of their o^vn family but atjo casual Edijunba 
workers^ who help at harv'est time or offer tlicir services as toilofi, 
ihocmaken or weavers. 

Hut even the natural growth of population and I he mdu% of new 
settlers did not abdorb tlie increased supply of bask food^ For the 
fint time In the hisrnry of Khumbij am average family of Jarmen 
cnuld produce meirc food than Its mmhm re^juired for their day* 
to-day tieeib. The scope for export Wiii limited, aad thus arose the 
possihiiUy of mainUiningi m addition to the farming population, a 
small numher of people not engaged in tlte production of food. It 
If in conformity uith the basic trendi iu Sherpa culture that the 
energies of tliOfie freed fmiu ilie nccesdty to piovidc for their needs 
by farming vrtif devoted aJmp&t entirety to the practice of rcligtcn 
and of the aitH, linked w'ilh Buddlu^t rituaj and worship. 

Although Buddhism has been well established in Khumbu for 
at least 500 ycarf, the fouisdation of monaateriia and nunneries as 
well as the construction of new village tetnpJdA many retigioiis 
mojuimenti have taken plate within die last Itily to eighty yean« 
This points to economic events which fovoured a sudden spurt of 
ruon^productive Activities and in my opinicn there can be little 
doubt that these evcnii were breughl about by the Introduction of 
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the potato Mid the raultmg incraiAc in agricultural pixuluctkiEi, 
Obviously the sudden development of a utirpliia in &>od aupplka mmi 
be regarded aa permbsive and not m causative of the flowering of die 
reHgiotu lifcp /\Jiiong the Sherpas, m onkong Tibetan Buddhists, die 
religious impulse k su strong thiE any mnrgiii of resources left ailor 
essentialhave been ract is largely devoted lo reJigious purposes. 
This seeniti to have happcxied not only in Khumbur hut also in Sotu 
where ito lea thact inotiaAtic citablishtncuts—CEuwongt Trah- 

shittdOp Gole, Tolaka and Thfiiduiiff—lijivc sprung up during the past 
forty yeats when the deveLopineiil uf potato cultivalion not only 
Improved the local food supplies hut provided a conunodiiy Eir a 
profitable cacpon tnidc to India, 

Tlius the potato has rcvolntioiiiiefi Sherp^ economics. At a time 
when the old-ealabUshcd trade with 1 ibet is dueaccufid by a new 
orirntiuioii in that cotsntry^s ecortoTny and relations with itj ncigh- 
brnirs, the edsicnce of this crop will at least pm-cm the Khiimba 
Shetpas from starving while they adjust tbi!mAclves to tlic new eon- 
ditions, and may cuduon the blow which any reduction or rerouting 
of the Tibetan trade %rith Nepal trould mevitahly deal to their 
economy^ 

AMinAL HUSBAXOaV 

ITiouKh agricuUtirc provides the Sherpas w^th die hulk of iheir 
fuod-siipply, diey regard the breeding of yak and olhr^r cattle as a 
far nobler occupation. No other fotnt of property lias quite the rame 
prestige vaJuo as a licrd of yak, and rich meti^ who would never put 
didr fifinti to a hoe or sickle, ualiEsitotiiigly undergo the bard^p^ 
of graaiiig their herds l or weeks and monilis on high pa^tiires. ^ et| it 
wrjtdd be misleading to dunk of the Sherpas foremost as a pasiora! 
people. WTicrcaa every Sherpa Cmiily engages to some extern in 
itgriculture, yak brccdiiig Is one of several ixouoTmc chotces, and 
dic;te aro mimerous wealthy men who apply their imctgy to tmde 
Tathcf ifiau lo ammal husbandry. 

Among the 596 houselioldcrs of Khmnbu tltcie were m 1357 only 
254 owaert of cattle, and the total number of yak and cows in their 
pOMession was 2,894. greater part of the Ihrestock was in the 
liands of a few wealthy families. While even lamiiies of modest means 
owned one or two cows, yak were kepi only in herds of at least sue 
or seven ardmaU, Thiu in Khuinjuiig 347 yak war^ owned by 17 
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htiujirholdcrt, tvlmciu 16 liuniltes ki^t a few cowi; only^ 17 of the 
lod hotiiehoMi of KJiiimjim^ were engaged in the type of cnttte> 
economy which involved ecawnal nugradon^ from, one higli^altitude 
^[lement to the other. 

The Shcrp» of KJtumbu breed cattle not onTy for ihcir wvn u« 
as dairy animals but also for sale. Hie grratiet profit* are derived 
finom the ule of caJve* bred from Tibetan hulls (Wbu^^) and female 
yah (nail, for, both in Solu and in Tibet, there is a great and con¬ 
stant denmnd for sinJj hybrid*, which combine tlie dcuntble qualJ- 
tie* of both yah and osen. Female cross-breed* {iham) give more 
ttuLk t h a n yah-cows (ftat) and the male cros-brecdi are 

more tnanagcahlc pach- and dmughi-animals than pure yak. 

While the tale of and ^pkuj calve* resulcs nowadays in the 
most speclaciilar reltim fitr the labour expended on loaking nfler a 
herd of yak, the cash earned in diis way u by no mean, the only 
benefit a Sherpa derives from the ownenhip of cattle. Fresh milV 
ti not cmwunicd in large quajititlo, but curd is highly valued food 
and butter-milk remaining after the choming of butter is regularly 
drunk. Great quantities of butter are needed for domestic as wcU 
as Ibr ritual use. Butter is eaten with or as part of all the more highly 
valued food; It is used as fuel tn llie hullcr-lamps Ut in die course of 
Buddhist oereinnnla and is nmuided into various thapes for the 
dccomlion of sacrificial dough figuro (fjinjw).* Butter is used afro as 
a i^um far the paynuau of wages, and it forms an important 
article of trade eagerly sou^t in the Tibetan markcL 

Irak are regularly thorn and their long coarse liair, as well at tJie 
soft wool, is used for weaving blanket*. Tliciugii, as devout Budd¬ 
hist*, SHerpris arc not suppoted to kill any aniiml, llicy are not 
avwK to eating the meat of yak which arc killed accidentally or 
ibughtcred by oditrs. Ptofissloml bnlchen at kjauxt class* used to 
mme once a year from TEbcl and there are also some living 

m Namehe Hazac In ibc late autumn, tvhen the psutureg dry no and 
the cattle must he fed on hay, old yak are slaughiered and the meat 
partly eaten fresh and partly hung up to dry. 

Beside* contributing milk and meat to the Sherpaa* diet, and pro- 
vji^g hw and wool for blankitti, yak and cross-breed* serve a* the 
ITOCipiil means of treiniport in the trade with Tibet and ore uaed in 
the scaumai migtaiifins belween main village* and subsidiary rei- 
* Cf. pp. 176, igo, tgi, » Tliii dw i* khamT^, cf. p. 3.|. 
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tlcTccnb. Thiry nn^ ilit^ aiily pfick-^nlmab av^nlablc in Khumbu Ibri 
unlike the Bhotlas of such anem of Western Ncp^l as Thak Khok^ 
Lo and Dolpo^ the Sherpas do not use pomeSf mulo, donkep, sEicep 
or goats for the carriage of goocU^ There arc no mnlea or donkeys and 
only a very few ponies in KJvumbu and the number of sheep and 
goats h exceedingly smail. Sheep do not seem to thrive in the cJiinate 
of Khumbu^ and most of the sheep brought in 1959 by Tibetan 
refugees had died by 1961, largely no doubt because there %verc not 
siifodent storca of liay lo feed them during the tvin ter, 

/Vgriculture and animal httsbandry could never have enabled die 
Sherpas of Khumbu to aitaiii a standard of living far auperior to 
that of the Raiip Tamangs, Gunmgs and Magars itibabiLing the 
middle range? of Eastcru Nepal. It vw ihc trade with Tibet which 
gave the Shcipas the chance of acquiring valuable jewellery* clotli-^ 
ingj houseiioltl goods and ritnd objects of Tibetan md Chi nose 
origirii while the many journeys connected with this trade kept them 
in touch with the acathetit and inteheciual inicresis of their Tibemn 
neighbours. 

The trade route w^hicb link* Kliumbu with the Tibetan province 
of Tingii leach across the Naiigpa Lfl;, a pass eloac on 18,000 feet high, 
and it is lymptomatic of die Sherpas’ emergy and enterptise thnt they 
could dcs^elop this route as a channel for siibstiuntiai cotmnerdal 
exchanges between die fertile gram producing areas of the Dtidh 
K™ basin and the Ttbetan plateaun The inhjLbiiani^ of K-humbu 
did not produce many gioc^ marfcctabie in Tibet but ihcir geo¬ 
graphical situation and ilicir ability to emy mercliandbc over 
glaciers and snow-bound pascs have gained them a positkm a? 
middlemcTi. This posidon was furdicr strengdicncd by an order of 
the Nepalese grwenunent forbidding die Sherpas of Solu to trade 
direct vvith Tibet and Tibetan traders to carry goods funber south 
than Namchc Ba^iar. Tlicse regulations gave the Kliumbtt people 
a virtual monopoly of trade along the Nangpa La route. 

Sail and wool have always been the mosi important commoditLcs 
purchased from Tibeu In exchange the Sherpas exported grain* 
butter, cattle^ paper* hides* sugar and various cernmodidea of 
Indian origin^ Until half a century ago Rhumbu was also a centre 
for die export of Nepalese iron to Tibet, but ihii trade declined wlicn 
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tliE <IcvelQpmcat of an tfaairr trade mute via Kalimpon]^ led to die 
conipttiuon of the cheaper Indian iron in the Tibetan markets. 

Though no longer as important as in previous when no 

Indian salt penetrated into die middle ranges of Nepal, the Tibetan 
salt is still widely used tlimughont the hills south of the Sherpa aiea, 
and the entire popuiation of Khumbu, Kinrsk and Sotu utilizes only 
Tibetan sail. The Sherpa tmden* ppofita are based On the great 
difrerence between the rates of sali-graiti exchange in Tibet and in 
Nepal, In Tilict one measure of rice ha* always Itought several 
measures of salt wlule oonvetscly in the villages of the Sherpas’ 
southern iidghbours one tneasiue of salt is exchanged for several 
measures of rice. 

The barter of alt for grain lies mainly in the hands of small 
traders, whereas the big traders of Namehe Raxar we accustomed to 
trade primarily in such conunadidea as butler, sugar, Iiides, paper, 
dyes, oonon goods and, above all, in cattle. Bdbre the events of ipag 
they used to buy young female yak from Tibetans and exported 
large ntimbert of cross-breeds, both male and female. Much of this 
trade im-iolved cash tranaactions in either Nepali, Indian or Tibetan 
currency, but the Chinew regime in Tibet docs not favour cash deak 
and such trade u cuntinuo to flow over the Nangpa La is now 
lUiunly on n barter basis. 

Next to the salt trade the import of Tibetan wool li of vital im* 
portance to the Sheqjas. Virtually all the utMi med by Siierpa 
women hi waving cloth for their owm use, as well u for ^le has 
alway-s been bought in Tibet and corded acms the Nangpa! La 
Every autumn most Sherpa fainmci used to orBsmiie at least one 
mp to Tingri or Kyahrai, the first village on the Tibetan side of 
the border, and there bought raw wool as well as, occaslooallv 
woqJIch iimteriaL 


It 11 too early to ray wHclhcr tlie political chan™ in TTbet will 
perm^itly affect the Sherpas' trade, hut there me mdicatiotu 
t^t fhr Si^e ycM to come at least the barter trade will coniimie 
along Hub. The prospects of tlie big merchant, of 

Khumbu^d Solu, ^ other hand, appear ai pr«eat very un¬ 
certain. rhe network of icmg-s*anding personal ttmtacts has been 
dj^pted and hardly be restored under pre«nt drmimstanoes 
Many of the i^e deals used to invoK-e a long-iertn credit and die 
peiwnal prastigeund inut-worthmasora under were often the only 
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security offered. A s^iem of'ccrriEtoiual fnesds' (lAvix'u) enabled tbe 
cradcra to operate safety in diimnc areas, and leveraJ of tbe Khumbu 
Sherpas had reJatives m Tmg^J, Shigatsc and Lhasa. 

The share of trade in the Sherpas* income has alwayi varied from 
village to village. Two thirda of the population of Kamche Bazar 
winch in 1957 numbered 296^ then lived ahnost cxdwdvely on Ihe 
income from commeixi!; in Khumjung and Kunde ihert 
seveml men who dicvoted the greater pan of dieir energy to trade, 
but in the villages of Pacigboche and Phnrtse few people undertook 
tiude joumeyii ^nd many bouscholdi obtminefi Ubetan mlt and 
wool from the unall traders of fChumjung and Kundc. 

Conridermg all these factors one may venturt the eriimate that 
uniil the Chinese interv'entioii in Tibet, external trade, i.e. trade 
with area^ ouiaide Kbumbu, aeeoimted for bet^^-een one third and 
one quarurr of die Slierpas' total income from all branches of tlicfr 
economy* 

CRArrs 

Few of the Khmnbu Shetpas can be regarded as professiorm] 
artisani^ Most men and women are experienced In the one or olfier 
croft, but pracibc it only for thdr otvn donieitic purposes. Both 
know how to ^in and It lA not unusiml even for ridi men to walk 
about the \ilbge holding a piece of sheep's Becce in their left hand 
and turning a spindle with tlieir right hand tyhile gossiping with 
friends* Weaving h exdmivcly women’s work^ and ihongh uumy 
women liave never attometl any pjnoBciency In the craft, others^ and 
paniouhirly poor women, have made weaving tltclr main profe^bn, 
eithitr working for wtiges or buybg their own wool and selling their 
products for cashn 

The Sherpas use two types of loom. The one employed for 
weaving yak-hair blankeu is a simple loom of the scMralicd Lidone- 
aian type. The other & a tread le-loonit reputedly introduced fmni 
Tibet m recently as the bcgjjining of tMi cetilury. Today it is used 
universally Jbr weaving woollen dotb* 

In many houdcboldi m mB as women's clothes are made 
by members of the family, but there arc sbn some prafbsLotml 
tailors who come for a few days to the house and reoeive food in 
addition to their wage. Though most Sherpai know how to ro«Ie 
iheir high boots» not many men are expert in making new boots. 
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Htcse arc coanulkctured by profisgonal boot-nuiken, who cither 
produce boots for *ale or worlt in tbdr events' houses for a daily 
wage. 

The majority of the talloi^ and boot^'inalien arc inunigranis Jhim 
Tibet and tbrir craft is not xcry highly esteemed. Carpentry on the 
other hand is considered an art W'orthy of a Sherpa and the car¬ 
penters employed on house-building arc relativdy well paid. No 
Sberpa, however, Is completely specialized in carpenuy. [louse- 
biiildhig is confined to the summer moiitlu, ajid carpenten do not 
find employment ihrotighoul the year. Tlte role of a carpenter 
resembles in many ways that of a village lama; he is called in when 
his special skill is in demand, wliile at other times he pumtei tlic 
occtipatjon of ^ oitlinary fiimicr^ 

TnioUy different is the position of the blacksmitlu. Sherpas do 
not work at the forge and the whole of Khumbu ts served by a few 
Nepali-spcaking bladamitiis who came some generations ago from 
the lower regions and settled in Name he Bazar, These blacksmiths, 
known as Kami, belong to one of the untoueliabie casim of Nepalese 
Hindu society and the Sherpos, though normally not poUution- 
coDScious, unitatc the higher Hindu casin in their attitude to the 
Kami blacksnuda, Tlie latter arc not admitted to Sherpa houses 
and stand hi every respect outside Stierpa society. 

With the exceplioii of metal-work there is Uttic spedailiaikm 
accordii^ lo crafts, 'fhe Sherpas of Khumbu do not than the 
Hindu attitude to certain types of momial ivork. Prospcroui men of 
good social status will on occasions do their own carpentry work, 
laijar their own clotlics, tan yak hida and repair ih^ r own boots. 
Only in those fields, where special slciU* have lo he acquired by a 
great deal of practice, is there some scope (hr profcsdonal craftsmen. 
Thus the boot-maker or expert carpenter provida services which 
are beyond the ability of the ordinary householder and tn this 
respect bis nile b not dlfteiTOt from tJtat of the pointer commis- 
untied Ki point the frescoes in a temple or private clupcl, Neitlier 
is the boot-maker despised nor ihe painier particularly Iwnourtd 
except for hb knowledge of Buddhist icripiunjs which mually 
goes with the practice of an art devoted eniirely to rtligioijs pur. 

The Sherpas' attitude to oocupaiiona! spccloltzation resemhla 
more the altitncte of tlieir tribal netghboun than iliat of the Hindu 
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casta of Nepal. A man’s is evaluated aocarding lo iia 1u^- 
fulnos Md tiic profits tic derivo fnnii it. There is no grailaiioa of 
activitia based on a dtsdnetioa between pure and poliudiis occupa* 
tions and no Sberpa endangOT his social status by undertaking any 
specific mak. 
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All Shcqiu share «hc traditjoiji of having immigrated from Tibet, 
but the cuxtansutnces and time of (hu migraiion ore obscure. While 
ntlsequent ontval and miraculous feats of various lamas are die 
subject of numerous legends, traditions and mydie relating to the 
Sherpas’ migration to the regions of Rhumbu Solu and to the 
estabUshmeiit of the present villages ore almost completely lacking. 
Thistackonegendiiry,as wcH as historical, accounts of iticir aneston' 
arrival in their present habitat is all the more suritrising as many 
Sherpas are litemte and well octjunintcd with myths and tradiduns 
regarding die csiablidtmait of Buddhism in Tibet and the fates of 
such liiitorieal figures os the ‘lotui-hom’ saint, Padi&ammbhava. 
known to Tibetans and Slierpas os Guru Rimpoche Precious 
Master'), Them is no agreement even about the mute of migration 
£mm Tibet to Khumbu and SoJu, Most Sherpos of this area believe 
that their ancestors migrated south along the Rongshar Clm^weil 
of the RolwalingHima]—and then, turning east, settled fiist iiiSolu, 
where they ousted an earlier Kiranif populaticm. From Solu they 
nun'cd—according to thw tnuHtioct—ntirdnvards in to KJiumbu, btit 
a DuntTiidictory belief is expressed in the ww that the anccstoia of 
same dam came to Rhumbu straight fmm Tibet acioB the Nangpa 
La, tlie prciitot main uade^route between Klimnbu and (he Tingri 
region. Thus it is said that she (bnlathcn of the ,Mendc dan came 
fhcan the viemity of Korie in 'Hbet and that, after eronlng the 
Jfaagpa La, rtiey ftrsi lived in a cave above a place called Meade, 
between the present villages of'fhami and Rhumjung. * 

There is fairly general agreement, however, that the ancestors of 
all Siierpa dans (m) arrived in the area at approximaidy tlic 
time and that mer since the number of major dans has remained 
ootksumt, None of these dans lays any claim to seniority or higher 
status on the grounds of prior arTival in Solu and Rhumbu, nor is 
the numerical predominance of the one or other clan in any specific 
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Area ^luidered m KigniOcAiii ii^dicaikio dmt iu members were the 

first settlcn. 

In some villages there is a vague traditiott that the metnbers of 
certain clans were the first to settle in the \QCi^hyt but this beHefdoes 
not find expresalon in ritual or social behaviour^ Tliui it h bcUeved 
that Kimnijung and Kundc were first inhabited by people of 
Paldotje, Chmherwa and Jongdomba eJan. The letter elan is tiavv 
ncBrly extinct 1 and there h no suggestion lb at either Paldotje or 
Chusherwa people siiould be nccardcd any special privtlcga as the 
members of Sunderniliina'. Endeed, the idea dmt htstoriea) dainu 
sbotild be reflected in present-day rights is foreign to the Sherpaj^ 
and this attitude accounts pcrliap^ for their scant interest in the 
past^ 

There is nevetthdess a widespread notion ifiat the number of 
dans or ru conatitutiog the Slicrpa rocicty in Khumhu^ Pliarak and 
Solu is eighteen^ Not sdl Sticrpai are able to enumerate ofr-kand as 
many m eighteen dons^ while a Ibt comprising; all die elani repte* 
sented in the various villages of this r^ion runs to the following 
twenty-one lumiesj arranged hue in tdpluibctica] order: Cbtawa^ 
Chusherwat GarcEzap, Gole^ GopamtA^ Jongdomba, Khambadae^ 
t^hindu, Lama. LhuLpa^ Mende, Mimmingp Nawa, Paldoijt^i 
Pankarmar Pinasa^ Saiaka, Shangupi Sherwn, Shite^ Thaktu. 

Some Shcrpns explain die diacrepnocy between the cradidond 
figure of eighteen and ihe actual num 3 >cr of clans found at present 
hy pointing out ihflt acTp^eral dans^ though known by difTereni names 
in dificrenl reginns, are in fact identical, Thui the Paldorjc and 
SaUka people are said ti> Donstitu te one iinglceian ^ known as PaMoric 
in Khumhu and oa SalokamSoIil^ Otbtre explain ihcspcoai relatlonj 
lictw^cen tucb dwu^ svhcH^e memben are debarred from inter* 
inamagep by saying that they are brother ckm. Hie ™w iliat 
every group of 'brother etana* should be counted Otdy as <w clan 
would reduce die number of basic clans to aevcuicco^ ■ no t uidikely 
figure considering that nnc of the original eighteen clam may have 
died ULjt^ jmi as the Jongdomba claii» once well represented in Khttm* 
jung^ is near extinction^ the only miile member living at present in 
Darjeeling. TiTiree rceogniicd groups of 'brother clans’, whose 
members do not inler-tnarry , ore Golc^ Finaia and Thaktu; Pnldoiijc 
and Saloka; and NawA and Uiukpa. 

Apart ifom these compaiadvcly few groupiugs of dam on the 
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basis of a Radlsjonal hrather rclnifonship, there is no pruidpir 
accordiog tp which the various Sherpa ctons can E« btoughi into 
any speoiic order. No clan dainu seniarity or pri vileges, and I here 
15 no nignilicant tciiiioiial diatribuiion of clang. True, certain dans, 
such ng Cole, Pinasa and Lama, are fount! tnamiy in Soln. whereas 
the clans of Mcnde, Shangup, Sherwa and Siitre ore concciitnited 
in Khumbu. Bui a man of Cole dan who jetties tn Khumbii laboun 
under no duadvantage oompoird to die people ttf JocaUy predom-> 
inaat darts and, if he happens to have several tons, his dan tnay, 
within two nr flute isieneratmus, be nmnerically strong in the village 
uf hii adoption. One of die headmen {pmba] of Khtunjung, for 
i nstanc e, ti a ntati of Cole dan from SciJu, who married into the 
house of a rich man of Rhumjimg and inherited liis fatlier*ln-)aw *3 
position logether with the property to which he was entitled in his 
capadt>' of mekfit or reddent soivin^law. 

In the absence of any socially relevant order among the Sberpa 
dans occurring in Rhumbu, Fharak and Solu, we nmy now con¬ 
sider the nature of the individuai Sberpa dan in Its jt ^d 

ritual aspects. 

Tlie Sberpa term for *daa’ is rtj,* which meaiu literally *bone'. 
The idea ji that children inherit ihcir foiher'i bones, and that all 
desceudanit of oni; ancestor in the mate line ate hence of‘one bone'. 
Thii bdkr has practical implkaltotn sunilar to those of the widc- 
spttssd belief in the tics of 'blood'. The essential feature of tlte Slierpa 
dan 11 ils r6le as the bogie exogamous oniL All Sherpas uTtbe *^ nu. 
m, jrrespettivB of the distance which may separate their villngs un d 
the hnpoeihiltcy of tiadng genedngical linb, conridcr tbemidvei as 
agnatic kin and debarred Irom marriage. Seximl reUlions betwecti 
dmi membcis are regarded 6S incest, and are virtually unheard of 
Though there u a great tolerance of casual jejt relations, both pre^ 
marital and extra-marital, I have Diikd to discover a single case of 
even a fleeting amornui attachment between membcoi of the same 
dan, and all my tnformantB were cmpliatk in exprmsing the view 
that dire pumihincuis w'ould be meted out to anyone offendinff 
j^aXost the rules of clan exogamy. ^ 

Similar rturiciiom apply to members of injeh brother clans as 


L ‘ ^ pamliiu^ a mi while il« 

iituhip link bo^ on descent tn the female line ii caJltd iht 

Cf. B. A, Stein, La firithatrm tiUtaiat, Psi^, tgSu, p. 70. V h 
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FaMozje and Salaka, Thaktu and GoLCp or Nawa and Lliukpa. But 
tbc reaction lo a breach of the ruli^ of exogamy involving memben 
of brother clans leenu la he far lc» violent. Some yrati ago a 
man of Paldoije dan of Fhomc village had an afTair with an un- 
marHcd girl of Saloku clan of Kimde^ m mult of w tiich a child 
was bom. Wlicrrai oihcrwbc the binh of an illegitimate chUd causes 
no advenic commentp there a great deal of [ndignatlon on 
account of the brother relatlomliip of the two dans. The pfmbUt 35 
leaders of public opininn^ went out of Lheir w-ay to oppose the 
possibility of a marriage, but one or two men took die opposite 
view^ and maintained that there had been a precedent for a marriage 
between peupJe of Paldnije and Saiakii dans in Namche E^:zar. Yet 
popular feeling seems to have mo high cnciitgli to induce the 
offending man leave for Daijeeling, w'htre he snbseqkicnily dted^ 
and the odspring of the controvcr^iaJ union also Itappcned to die. 
The girl, however, subsequently married Uic son ofone ofthc vvedth- 
iest men of Kundci and is now a respected woman with levera] 
legitimate child^i)^ 

Among the 567 marriages recorded in Ltie bouse lists whicii I 
compiled in the villages aTShunijung, KurHlr^ Namchc and 

Phortse, titcre occur* no union beitveen members of brother Claris, 
lliis confirms that tlic pairs and groups of chms liclievcd lo viand 
in a brother rdaliumhip eomtituie elfecdve tsssnsgamnus unia emi 
tltongh casual sexual relatiofitfi between mcmlKrs of stidi clam do 
not evoke die some feeling of horror as those between a man and 
a womnn of the same clan. 

THE tiLAN 4$ iuruaj, unit 

While Sherpa clans have no coqxjratc existence in cither the 
economic or the poMtical fields they do appear at distinct units in 
a limited tmmher of ritual matter*. Thui the members of every clan 
recognize certain mnimtain gods as their specihe protective deities, 
and on *ome occaskuis ebn memt»ers resident in the same viibge 
may combine for die worship of such clan deities. Among the gods 
associated with localiiin in Kiiuntbii and worshipped by Sherpa 
dans not only in Khumbu but oho in Solu are the following; 

Pari^lha-tsen karhu^ associated with a mnnnialn in Khumbu, 
worshipped l>y the Paldofje clan. 

Toxuik-lha*tfen karbu, associated with an area north of Cokyn, 
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and Lon^gyo> asociateU with a dried'up Idu! dose to Gokyo^ 
wtmhippcd by the Thnitu dan. 

Tawodbe-lha>uen, auaciated with the mountaiQ Tatvoche above 
Pongboche, worshipped by the Nawa dan. 

l^udzewlba-tserii assodated widi the moirntaln Loudxe (LiioUe) 
near Mt. Everest, in'orshippcd by die Cbuihcrw'A dan. 

Arkaintw>Llia>tsea karbu, onodaled with a locality above 
Tangnak, Vitirsllipped by the Siiema dan. 

CluawiUa-kyung karbu,associated with a locality aliovt Mnrahmg, 
wonhipp^ by the Chiawa daii. 

Kartc Gyclhu, ('King of Katie’), associated with the village of 
Karle in Tibet, wonbipped by the Monde c lan . 

All these deities ivonhippctl by spedlic dans fall into the category 
of zidag (Tibetan: ga-hd^) or ‘Lord* of the Soil', and as such they 
occupy an infcnor posiikui in the Budcfltist hiciAtdty of ddttn, 
'ITteir statiu is lower too than that of Khuntbu-yolha, the principal 
k^larjma GJT iocality god of the svhole of Khiuabu. They are liis 
Attendants and on a!! important occnsioiu when Khumbii-yOlha 
is invoked, the hunai invoke also twelve of his attendants, and among 
them the deities of the principal dans of Khumbu. 

The main occasions for the worship of die dan ddtict are the 
thtee MarArtu,’ namely the $o-)ha in die month of May, the Yer- 
clumg (‘Summer-beer') in die montli of August, and the Ten-lha 
in the montii of October. As the Ycr-<Iiang is perfonned when 
v’ak-owning famiUes live in the varimu summer scttltsncnts (jm«) 
thiare ts at that fcjtjval no occasion for a gathering of clan members. 
But at tins two other WufAHit the members of » clan resident in a 
village may gatlitr til the house of a senior dan lucinber and co* 
operate in the act of worship, lliuj* in 1553 all the Thoktu people 
of Khumjung assembled for the Ten-llia in die bomw of hnnm 
Tesbi, a rich and prominent man of Thakru dan, who incidentally 
hdd the poeititui of dmpta* of the vilbge temple, hut two yean later 
there was a quarrel, and siibacqucDily the rite took place in the house 
of Kushong ('ITsakiu} while some of the Thaktu Ksmilies split off 
and held srpamte edebrations. 

Tile significance of a joint pcffuTmance of a fhachttu by iht 

^ £Ad = igod; tfuta — mtiBimy. 

* Cfwpifi li tlu fusion of the vifLiifci tempk (cf. p. i 
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meinben of a dan miiloii in % viliagr ihauld m% be nvo^ted^ 
however. There k no Etm orgaoi^aiion mneemrd with the holduig^ 
of clan rices and ic must not be a^umed that a cLan act^ os a corporate 
body with all dan membeta combining for ihe wonhip of their 
juicestral deities. Sherpa dam have neither oHidals nor dan priests 
who could organize the e<M3pcration of dan membert on a perm¬ 
anent basis. The joint edebratinn of a i/mhitu rite by several fantUiei 
belonging to the lame dan h a convenience! and a way lo inveat the 
rite with additiamil solemnity,. If is not proctibed by tradition 
and hence eniiindy optional Wlurreaa the Thaktu people orKhum^ 
jung were in the habit of gathering &r the l/uKh^tu rites in one 
the members of otiier dans abo vvdJ represeitted m the village did 
not foUnw tills practice, ^^eithc^ the Ptddoijc nor the Mcndc people 
gathered for the perfonuance of the th^hftu in Uic house of one 
of their clan members btU each family, or perhaps two closely re¬ 
lated families, perfarroed the rites sepomtcly. 

Yet, there temaina the link of ihe common recognition anti wur* 
diip of one and the same ddty^ and hence a vague feeling of solidnrily 
Iwtweoi memtiers of the same clan» This feding of solidarity doei 
not find expression at any of the major ^dlhigc fettivaU^ sticli as the 
Dumje, but it may be responsible for a slight preference to celebrate 
the Ytr-chang, the ikachetu rite in August, in a loeslity where oilier 
members of the s^e dan stay at the limc with their caette. Cut 
neither at tliis not at any other Ih^tchm rite need the minifiterjng 
tama be of the name dan as the nther wortliIppersE 

Whereas membenthip of a Sherpa clan doc* not involve any 
definite obligations other dun the obaer^'ance of the rules of exogamy 
and the worship of the clan deities three times a year, ii is of supreme 
importiince as being the indispemublt symbol of a pemon'i iiatus 
within the rare ofSherp:! society. For in Khumbu, Phantk and Solu 
only inemben of the twcuty-oiie dans listed on p,s9 are conjidcred 
as true Shnpas, and only they Iu^t; a dear place m the exogainoia? 
sj-atcniE Numenms other iniiabllanis of the region, closely akii] lo 
the Sherpas in language and custnmsj and hugely mdiaongulihable 
in appearance, are known 32 Rfiambos and regarded as slightly 
inferior to liie original Sherpas. 

Most oftliesc K-hambas are recent inunlgiants from Tibet, and it 
Is somewhat Uloglca] that the Sherpaj, who ihcinselves claim desectn 
&om similar immigranLs of put ago, have ncverdieloa die tendency 
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*0 look dovs'u upon ihcne who Lave been jetiJed soruth of ihc Greai 
Himalayan Hange only Ibr the last one of two gjcncraltons. 

Yel, fof Alt pnictical ptnpose the KJiambas fofin part of Shetpa 
society. They can acquire land and housa, marry into Slietpa 
familiesj be elected as. \'illagc officials, functloa as tamaa and attain 
even the highest positions in any of the local monasteries. But despite 
all these feciUtici Khambas can never become part of what b Undt* 
tioually the core of Sbeq^a sociely. They can neither acquire 
mcmbcnhlp of Sherpa clam nor do they have campaiahle cstoga- 
mous uaiti of their own which enuUl be added to the list of Sherpa 
dam and thus lead to a gradual expansion of ihc Sherpa clan 
eystein, 

As a rule no distinction is made betwwn different type* of Kham- 
lias, this 'blanket term* being applied to anyone who either came 
from Tibet Of is descended in the male line from such unmigriints, 
Strictly speaking Khambas are only those who had iWita the Tibetan 
province of Kham, while those from ihc nearby frontier i^biu of 
Tibet should be descritsed m Pheipa, But it) practice the term Pheipa 
is rarely used, and everyone who is not a member of one qf the 
recogniicd Slierpu dam is labelled ‘KhanilKi’, When asked tl»e name 
of their re moat EJiainbas detcribe fheimelves simply m KhombBs, 
diougb m rare eaacj they give the name of their ^dibgc of origin in 
place offl dan name. Thus several Khatnba fatnilics in Iliortsc are 
known M ^N'cdjwnga’ imd others as ‘Penakpa’ after two villages in the 
Tingri ft^nn whence their ancestors came. But these pHrudo dan 
names of Khamhai axe in no way equivalent to the djin ns,tr^^ 
Sherpm. They arc not indicative of exogamous unit*, for people 
stcnirning from the some Tifjctan village may freely inter-marry. 

The one disdneave name fttquenll y giv«x to a wclicm tirKhamb« 
is that of tloRgsherwo. Tlic ancestori of these people lived in the 
villages of the valley of the Rongthar Chu, just north of the Nepal* 
Tibet border, and many settled in the area of the Rohvaljjig Himal. 
From there some came aernu die TediL Lapeha Pass into the 
Kliumbu region, and there are now sev-eral families of Roitgshema 
Kliaml^i in Namdic Baxar and in Phonse. These families like to 
be cLstinguiihed fitim the mass of IChanibas who readied Shumbu 
by the lunal Nangpa La route, for they consider ihrmsdves more 
fully asaimilatcd to the old Sherpa dans, and hence superior to the 
•ncwconicra’ of whom every year brings a fresh contingent act™ 
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the alKirt Natigpa La ti^ck« Some of my SbcTpa informants njggcsred 
that the Rongshenva KhambAS aj*t lapre tike Sh^Jrpas than other 
KtiambfU because their homeland ii cluimticiilly more like northern 
Nepal tlian like the rest of Tibet, and they breed z^um and as 

the SherpAg do- This limiiarlty in covtiomnent and caLlle economy 
niay have been produciive of Other affinities which facilitated rapid 
assimilation to the Sbetpa way of life. 

The prac tice of referring to anyone who is not the member of a 
Shei^ja clan os ^Khamba* extendi even to certsdn per^ns fxheved 
to be of Gunmg and Ncivar origin. Some of these rcachird Khttnibu 
by the \\%y of Tibet, and Shcrpai say that in their eyes anyone 
coming from Tibet b a *KJiaxnba'. The large number of people 
cLiimhig Gurung ancestry puzrlcd me throughout my stay m 
Kbitmbi 4 but I faded then to dwover a samfocioiy explamlion for 
the presence of so atrang a ‘Gurung'^ element in Siierpa society, Tlie 
main location of the Gurutig tribe lies in centiai Nepal, and tliougb 
raticrcd Gurung colonies extend as hr east os Okl^dlmnga^ none 
of them has any liuks iviUi Khumbu, 'Fhe solutJon of the pntn-lt 
became obvious, hf>\\xv&r, when traTp-eUing in Tliak KJfola ajid die 
Mujtajig rt^dn of western Nepal. I found that miinycsfthe local 
Bhotias descrilied tlicmielves as "Gurung' though they had clearly 
no dcK^ alEnitlcs vridi the true Gurung cLins occupying the southern 
slopo of tlie Annapurna range- These Bhotios cZauoing the caste 
itfttuH of "Gurung^ main tain regular contucts witbSolu and (Chumbu 
from where tlury obtain most of their cross-breeds uicd as 

pacL-oninuds and for ploughing^ A "Gurung' of this ty'pc would be 
completely at home in Kbumbu; speaking % Tibcian dialect and 
dressing in Tibetan style lie wtiuM appear to the Shcfpas tn no way 
diflerent froxo any Tiiietaji of the border regions. My Immediate 
conclusion that the Khumbu hunilcs dscribcd as ‘Gurung' mtat be 
descended Iroiu Bbotias of such areas ai Mustang and TKak Kliola 
and not from Gunings in the nomuL ktusc of the term^ was canhnned 
by die disCTvery that die Cither of die 'Gurung' Kapa Kalden, the 
iitqfft prominent painter of Khtunbn^ bad lived As a young man in a 
small monof tery at Sauxu,, a vtUage in Thak KhoLa. He too had been 
a sv^-known pointer^ and an old lama remembered tliat afier 
studying at Sauru he bad gone to practhc Ills art in Tibet and 
finally in Khumhu. Tlicrc he had mariicd a Sherpa girl, and the 
people of Khiimjung referred to lib sott KaLden as "Kiiamha' 
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mlihough infHt of them were wel] of hU daim to 'Gurung^ 

ancestry. Somculiat similar tlve case of a Newar believed to have 

had a 1 tbcimi mother who came to Namche Ba^ar iho a^Utant 
of a "nbetan iaina. Dcapite tlic fans that his fatlier'i original home 
was at Patan, a to^^n nesr KathoKindUp. he wnt described as a 
^Khanilia' because he had reached Kliumbu by way of Tibet* 
While die core of Sherpa sodetyj ooiukting of a limited number 
of exogamous agnatic clansj shows a high degree ofcozistanfry^ the 
total society demDiutmtes a remarbable power of absorpdoji and 
assuxiilation. Round the permanent core air arrimged numerous 
Jiccretioni, which in some viUagef account for as muth as Italf the 
population^ The mflua from Tibet| which seems to have greatly 
inertased wltlitn the last two generations^ it responsible for tlie 
greater part of these accretinmp and in the villages of Khumjnng^ 
Kuiidc^ Phofisc and Pangboche llic percentage of Khamba lioiise- 
holds was 49 p 33> 37 5 and 39 per cent rapectivety in 1957, Dtagrann 
matically these accretiona to Sherpa society can be represented by 
conceniric rmgE aurrounding the original core. Those Kliambas 
who have l>cen settled in Khumbn for several generations are 
represented by the ring dos«t to the core, and each succesaive ring 
rcprcicnUs a neiv wave of inmugrants. Minor sections of tiieae rings 
carrespond not to Tibeiait immigrants^ but to GurungSi N'ewafs 
and the dcaccndants of oilier non-Sherpa setilem in Khiunbu, 
Tlte sections of this diagram do not represent w'ater-tight com¬ 
partments comparable lo the strata of a cajtc society* Though no 
new agnatic ckn can be added to the ceuiml cote^ fresh blood u 
contlttuouily being iniroduixd into it by martinges betw'een men 
of the old Shripa clans and women of immigrant families. Slndbrly 
daughters of Sherpa famiilcs may many into the one or other of die 
marginal rings. As a rule intcr-marriage ij more frequent between 
elements of the lociccy r^resemed in the diagram l>y uinncdiatcly 
adjoining secdonfi than* say^ bciween familirs of the core and very 
recent arriv^rils represented by d\e outetmost ring, Tlie strict adher¬ 
ence to the patrilineal principle m detcnnmiftg a powin’s pcKitkm 
In this saltern prevents the addition of new lineages to the corC( but 
inier-niarriogc Ijetween diHcrcnt sections has hud the effect of 
gradually blurring the social dhtinctbcia between tlie old families 
of inic Sherpa itotk and ihr descendants of Klhambas and other 

newconterTh^ 
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In viliagies such a!i RhuiDjimg and Kunde no Khamba family has 
as yet risen to a poiition of wealth and infiuenoE cquuUmg that of 
the more prominent families of old standings In the tradiiig com¬ 
munity of Namchc Bazar^ on the other liand^ where socmL status Is 
dlrcedy correJaicd with wealth there are Beveral Khambas among 
the leading men of the village^ and prejudice Against Klnimlias 
stems to be very much less pronounced than in a village like 
KJlumjiirrg, 

Tlie influx of Kewar and Cheiri blixx! into Sherpa society h 
almost entirdy due In momagts or casuat mccTcomfe bctivecn men 
of these coxninuniticf and Siierpa women. Within the last two or 
three generattont there seems to have been no case of a Sherpa 
marrying a girl of auiy such community, but several Sherpa wommi 
iiave Irincd with non^horpa men, either in permanent imhjrij or for 
short periock Their children and grandchildren are the Newar- or 
Chetri-Sherpas we find toefay in several villagci^ Cuitnnilly and 
linguistically they are mdistinguishable &om oUier Sherpiu, but in 
some eases dicir miixcd parentage is reflected in didr appearance. 

Thus Dorjc Ngungdu ofThakiu dan, one of the most respected 
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and mosl lE,nQwle<%cabi* Sbcrpoii of KhmijungT kad on hii mother's 
iidc a Chctri grim^thcr, and liia and Mi brotiitri^ rather pronilzicnt 
noses betray the fbrei^ strain in their physical makc*up, but as a 
member of the Thaktu dan he bdongt ne\‘mlidess m every sense 
10 the imter core ofSheTpa socLelVp and his mather^i miiced parentage 
docs not comiitiite ihc slijjhintt aocud hmidicap. 

The admixture ofNcwnr aitd Chetri blood is negiigtblc compared 
m the lecmrcnt abaorptioti of large ntixnbm of tTninigrantg from 
Tibet into the society of Kiiumbu, In the regions of PJmrak and Soln 
Khmpba dements are far tesi nnmefous^ Imt aa I iia^t no %urca For 
these areas I shall not include them in the cosnildemLtoti of die eamea 
and cfTcets of the conatanl tddde of tnimigrants across the Tibetan 
froiuicr. 

iMWJGR.iNTi rikOM TiSErr 

At the lime of the Clunoe necupat ion of Tibet and the Highi of 
the Dalai X^ama ibmisands of Tibetan refugees escaped acram die 
Nangpa La and flooded Khmnbu^ Later smne of them moved on to 
Solu and Icnver fegions,*biii many tried to sctdCi at least tcmpomrilyp 
in Khiimbu where conditions are closest id those of their Tibetan 
homidaiid- At one time over &,0oo Df these refugees were camping 
jji Khumbu, an area with 0 normal population of jtist over 
and many of them liad brought large luerds of cattle. There ^vm Ido 
U tib pasture and hardly any surplus winter fodder^ and thousands 
of yak, sheep and goati died within a year of their arrivals Among 
the tefugees tbcmsclva there was much dhtrss but no actual 
famine^ for the Sherpas Eved up m ihdr hcsi traditions In aiding 
those in need and oifcriitg aheher |o as many famdics as could be 
accommodated in their homes. Tlie story of this great invasion of 
Tibetan fefugees has flidt to be loldj and its long-tcTm effects on 
Sherpa sooeiy may v.'ell warrant a separate study. For although 
many Tibctata liave moved on and some returned to Tibet, others 
ha^t: stayed in Khumbu and arc likely to be absorbed within the 
local society^ Vet to conaidcr in this context tJ*e large and sudden 
popidatjoti itidux of 1959 would obseme the proce^ of the slow 
infiltratign of Tlbelam into Khumbu wMeh has been going on fnt 
several gencratlonsK The fbUowit^ atialysU of the condidoti of tlic 
Khambas in Khumhu rdates to the time proi^iaiu to the recent up¬ 
heavals tn TibcL a time when (he route across the Nangpa La was 
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still opcfi in both directions and ficliher Sitcrp^ia nor Tibetans 
thought of the pass m a paJitcal and economic barrier^ 

Tltfoughout the springj summer and early ^luttimn of every year 
there was oandnuous traiHc of men and animrih along the route 
which leadsfmm Namche Baaar past the viJkgeof Thami to Ky-abrak 
in Tibet, and thence to Tbgri. Along this route traveiled not only 
SJterpa and Tibetan traders with their mcrchandke, but also small 
bands of Tibetan Jamilies^ often consisung of a couple and thdr 
young cltildren^ tairying^ai some Sherpas con temp tuoiidy said 
—nothing but "a basket and a stick% Thw migranti were almost 
invariably poor people w^ho liad been attracted by stories of ample 
employment for feasonaJ labourers, plenty of food and, on the 
whole, a higher standard of Imng. Sametimes they might carry with 
them a few pieces of woollen mmerut] or some dried meat which 
during the first da)^ in Khunibu they mighz barter tor food and 
shelter. But liardy and resourceful as the poorer Tibetans arc^ they 
usually had little an:aiety as to the manner of supporting them- 
seK'^cs, nor were they too proud 10 go svith their basket from bouse 
to house, begging a few handfuls of potaiocs from every Sltcrpa 
family .L The avowed intention of most of Uicse immigrants was to find 
ivork, and if possible a riew home, in one of the Sherpa vilLagea. 
Many Tibetan families succeeded in this aim^ and the numerous 
Ersij second and dtird generatlDii Khamboj^ in villages Mich as 
Khumjung and Kunde are evidence of the continuity of this process 
of gradual infilimdon. 

With hundrefb of Khitmba families already established in 
Khumbu, the new arrivals often liad kinsmen or friends w'ho would 
help to smooth iheir first steps in a new environment, llie problem 
of shelter waa in most enstt easily solved. In many Shetpa houses 
there are unused ground-floor rwms, and a Khamlja could obtain 
pcrmijalon to occupy aucli a wiudowless itojie^rooin in return for 
some help with the work on the fielck or the cutting and bringing in 
of fire wood. During the time of plan ting land lowing, and again 
during harvest, many Sherpa familict are short of tiands, and 
Kliambai had usually no difikulty tn finding employment at 
agricultural labourcft. Many Kliamtm men, moreover, arc skilled 
in boot-making and tailoring, and the \romen know how to spin 
and wtave. The wealthier Sherpav arc oiten in need of helpers 
pevsessing these skiUs, and it was not unu£uaj to see newly arrived 
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KJiamba^ biLiUy sewing hoout and ciotlics tn a Sheqia Jioujc vvhcrc 
ihe!y wttc fed m addition to incccivmg a daily ivagc. 

In 1957 there wcie in the vilLige of KJimnjnng thirteen Khamba 
famUic^ and jingle indlyidiiiikf who had no property^ lived In the 
houses oL odK;r5, and made dicLr LiirLcig by casual labour and petty 
mude. Among the metii tlK did only umkiLlcd work* such as famv 
kbouff wood-cutting and load-carrying* three did taiioring and 
boot^uiakingj two worked as ^piriL medk and soothsa^'m, and one 
v^'aa a housc-scrv'aOE- Four of the womett were expert weavers and 
only f3ccasionally did work other titan weaving, w^hiie ibt of the 
women of thcflc Khnmba Eamilie^ did general urukillcd work* inch 
as spinning;, (arm work* dyeing) any odd household task and load- 
carry ing* 

One may ask why Khamhas piefcitod a hand-to-mouth existeojoe 
as daily Jaboiireo* dependent on the good will of the Avcalthier 
Shetpas* 10 the life they Jed in their home villages in Tibet, From 
all accounts it appears that for the poor life In the neighbouring 
areas in Tibet was harder than in Khtintbu. Village headmen artrl 
others ill authonty demanded a great deal of unpaid labour* and it 
extremely difEcult Car a poor man to raise his economic jitatm. 
Moreover food was more plentiful in KhumbU) where even ihe 
poorat family w»i seldom short of pDUloeS) and anyone prepared 
to work hard eoutd keep himself and his family free from want itne! 
reasonably clothed* 

Tt gOQ without saying diat not all Tibcnma who came to Khumhu 
succeeded tn cstnblisltjng themselves in a Sherpa community and 
imny were those who returned to their homes afitr having worked 
for a few weeks or months as seasonal farmh ands. Yet* the number of 
tliDse who made good and remained in. Khumbu oppreciableu 
tn E^JiUJuJung and Kunde alone there went thirty-four K 
who bad arrived in their own lifcdme* and were more or less per- 
nianenily settled. No Icsi thmi tweiiiy*ofie of thnn owned houses and 
plots of btnd* and of the second generation Khombas had 
jicquired considerable w^ealth or hud tnarried into lomr of the old-* 
estabIMied Sherpa IkimliB* There were ainong the 137 families, 
in Khtimjnng and Rundc tiumeroui marriage* between first- and 
yecond-gmcrattoti KhambiiS and members of Sherpa families* 

Every Khomba settling in a village of Khmubu eicpccis 10 acquire 
sooner or later a house and some land of his own. 'fhe time it takes 
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to achirvc thts aim is uiuaHy not ie:si than icii to Aftmi yeam, but 
many Khambaia have succeeded in this aim and thm one Kume 
who hove attained considerable prospenty. As a rule families with 
miall cMldren can only just muinlaln ibcnuclvTcSj but as soon as 
3 omr of the chiUlrnn ate old enough 10 add to the parents' enmings 
the position changes. Once there is a son izapabEe of carrying loadtt 
the father may forgo now and then ihc wages Etc might earn and 
undemke trading journeys on his own account^ buying salt In 
Tibet and exchanging h for grain in the souths or cairy^iiig such 
comparatively cheap commodidoa as dtJod potatoes^ madder or 
bides to Tibet, exchanging them for wool, which might be spun 
and woven into cloth by the tvomen of the family;, and then sold at 
a Domiderabk probtp It is usually by such petty trade that a Khamba 
begins to gain cconoinic independence^ and those men whose wive* 
are tldlEed weavers have a better chance of rising quickly than thqae 
who have rm regular additional source of Income, because ihclr 
wives^ earnings are only those from casual unskilled labour, tn 1957 
diene were in K.humjung and Kunde alone tweutyH^ne Immigrants 
from 7 'ibct who had 4ucccei:Jrd in establishing thenaselve* os In* 
dependent hiiweliolderF. All hut two of them owned the hnuse* 
in which they lived, thefy all Owned somr fields^ and rtifie of them 
had also acquired Uvesiock. 

Tlte late of a single Khamba family may demonstrate the rapidity 
with wliich such immigrants cart be absorbed into Sherpa society. 
Some twenty-^five y&irt ago a Tibetan couple came with sev'cn 
children to Kinimbu and scuted at Kunde. tn 1957 only the wife 
wii3 alive^ but her four sous were ail established as independent 
householders, and of her tliree daughters two were married to w^eli* 
LtMio men and one (o a KliAtnba of moderate means. Two of the 
sons had married into JamiUe* liMig settled in Kunde and Kliiimjung 
while the other two, who had started life as herd-bop in ihc serviee 
of a wealthy Sherpa, liad made thdrown fortune, graduaUy acquir¬ 
ing hoiucf, land and even a herd of yaL Tltc least ptoq^cruus of the 
four biotbers has ndiieved dbtinction m another Add: as a succcsful 
bigli-altitudc porter he wm-i taken on a vbit to England as a aoquel to 
the British Kanchenjunga expedition of 1955. At the tune of my 
inquiry the descendants of the original unmigrant couple numbered 
thirty-three, including young children; five of them were married to 
otlier Kliambas, while four had mairicd membert of Sherpa clans. 
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Id Khiunjung and Kundr, where ihm is 3 till scope for a mod«i 
expansion of the cuitivaied area, and in Naaiche Buzsr^ wlicre 
trade is The main economic activity, die inflDx and absorption of 
KJiamhaji showtsd in 1957 no signs of abating. In the tillage of 
Phortse, with its strictly limited arable land and (he almoat cKdusive 
emphasis on agriculture and animal husbandry, ih» procesa had 
by dial time come lo an end. There, too, fifteen of the fifty-five 
IioiuehoJdcrt were of Khamba descent, but none of them had ioi- 
raigrated in their own lifetime, and most of die Khomba families 
lind been settled in Phortsc for as many as three generations. In 
Pangboche the position was very umllar and only ui Milingbo, the 
villoge niosi closely linked with die monastic scttlemEnts of Tcng- 
boche and Devuche (c£ pp. were thcfr any ftrst-generatian 

immigrants fimm Tibet. 

The Sherpas’ attitude to the Khombos who have settled among 
them is of considerable complexity. On the one band, diert is the 
widespread feeling that Kliambas ane basically inferior to Sherpas, 
anti this sentiment finds eapreston in many a loose gencraUzadon 
on Khamba character and behaviour. As tnost Khambas arrive in 
Khumhu Hi pauper* their itandards of honesty are as a rule ranch 
lower dian those of the comfortahty settled Sherpas. Such petty 
thefts as occur in Kinjmbu arc muolly conomitted by Khamba*, and 
Sherpas are no doubt justified in doubting the truitwofthinco of 
jeaaoufll workers and new arrivab wJio live from hand to mouth and 
have very little to lose. Similarly there is the hdief lhaj Kliambas 
arc panicularly prone to promiscuity, and that men and wumcn of 
Tibetan origin are more likdy to five together in n common house¬ 
hold whhoul having gone thmugh any marriage ceremony than the 
old InJialMianta oTKhumbu, This idea too seems to be based on fact. 
First generation immigrants often do not bother to incur the cxpetuc 
Ilf formal wsMing cereinonia, and both men and women am 
inclined to change their partners without much ado. Tlic Sherpas 
thc^tves are extmncly free and tolerant in semtal mat ten, but 
their marrbsra are not ns easily dissolved as those of immigrant 
Kham^, who Imvc neither family coiuicctioua nor property claims 
to consider. 

When milting among thctnselvES, Slicrpaa wUJ often refer tq, 
Khambas in derogatory ttnm and. In the couree of a quaire! even 
the most respeembfe Kimmla may be told to his face that he or hh 
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father amvecl in JCliumhu u a pauprr, camiog noihlng but ^ 
Atjck and a basket. When dbcussitig- any less commend- 

abJe bchavknir of recent immigranu, Sherpa* will often shrug their 
shoulders with the lemiurk: after all# can you expect of 

Khomba^T 

Yet# there Is another side to the Shrrpa-KJuLEitha reLatiOfuhjp^ 
Newly arri^^ed Khamba^ arc lucTul at Ihrm-workm and load^ 
carriett, tailora and boot-maken^ and their women as weavers and 
casual domestic hdpi^. Many a rich Sherpa could neitJicr cullivate 
all his land, or carry on lih trading business, were it not for these 
hard-working iminigrants from beyond the Nangpa La. However 
much Korn some Shrrpa^ may occastonally heap on Khamba habits 
there arc re\sf who would like 10 see even rJic first-generation im¬ 
migrants depart tn a bedy from Khumbu. llic rcaJizadon of the 
Khnmbas* nsefUlticsa was reflected in many of the vilLijgfera’' 
to the depiirlure from Khunajimg in 1956 ofA-Rinsing, a KiLomlja 
from KnrtCj who h^d lived there for fifteen ye^iSj but left abruptly 
in order to escape ihercapomibiliry of acting as cnienaiii- 

ing hhfellow'-vUIagmat the priucipii] SM^asonaJ festiyaj# the Dumje* 
Like any other resident he Imii been adbed to take his tirm in con- 
EdbuUng provisions for this fesdvalj but although he was nn Longer 
poor and had ever since hh arrival enjoyed the hospitnlliy of other 
Dtimje ld?cn, he returned to Tibet rad^er than undertake the 
obligations of thh appointment* Tfic Khimijung people miglit well 
have been enraged by this lack of civic sense^ but even Umugh no 
One Could -question the reasoimbleiiess of die demand made on the 
nmv resident, ilmre were some who bbmed die gmla oIBcials for 
having caused the ftighi oT such a useful man by asking him to incur 
tile cxpcjtditurc incumbent nn a Dumje 

Another check on the Sherpsu* somewhat contcmptuoxis attitude 
tn the more recent immigrants from Tibef^ is the frequency of 
inicr*marriage between Sherpas and Khambaa. There arc many 
Sherpas who have the one gr otlier Kiiamba among their close 
relative^:, and the consciousness of iheac ties of ctuuianguiiiicy and 
marriage prev'ents such men Crom gH^ing vent to expressjous of any 
general prejudice against Khamhas. Vet, the feding of the itihenmt 
tuperiority of SLierpas vis-i-vis new os well u even old Kliamha 
families is never far from the sitrlacc:# and tlu? Khambas are 

* a. p. ise. 
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fuUy conscdauf of ililt vaiiiati^iL. This became very obvious when 
at a scants of A-Tutu, a Khamba spHt-mBdiixm the spirit 

of a deceased Sberpn spoke through the medimii"* tnouth. The 
^erpa's spljit demanded that tiie offerings he was to get must not 
be givTii bjr so Jow a person as a Khamba^ from whose bands lie 
would not accept themp but dmt a Sherpa of one of the old. clans 
tngat ofier the gifts of food and dtiok. Though himself a Kiiamba^ 
A-Tutu pronounced these stipulatiom while in trance, and dis- 
culled them later^ when he had tegatned full eofi^loutncss^ without 
any sigq of surprise at the spirit's capricJoiis whites. 

While a feeling of slight superiority dolour* most Shcipas^ attitudes 
towards the first- and feeond-gencration irEizuigiants hom Tibetj 
there are a fe^v wealthy Khamba families sailed for several genera* 
tinns in Khufnbu which for all practical purposes arc considered 
the equals of Slicrpas^ thqiigh in the heat of a dispute tlic ward 
^KJmmba' may be used as a tertn of abuse even in rdatiou to such 
peuplcH 

Under die influence of drink or llie pa^ion of a violent quarrel, 
tilt nqiraach of being u new^oonter who mrived with empty hands 
and made hb fortune by the grace of the local Shetpas tnay 
levelled even against a Khatnba vvlm in bts capacity of kma b 
normally tji:ated w'ith the same respect as any lama of old Sherpa 
tiocliL There are several lamas of Tibctazi origin w^ho hm'c married 
Sherpa girh and made their home in the one or other village of 
Khumbu. Kiuho Kapkye^ far Instance, a Khamba, wlio came as an 
adult Emm Tibet, uras for many years the senior lama of Khumjiing^ 
and Sharap Lnma^ who was bom iu wc*iem Cbina^ studied in 
Lhasai and finally settled in KJitimjtmg, played an imponanL rdtc m 
the ritual llle of the village. Ofcvcii imi relevance is the natal status 
of those recognired aft the riuncoritadotii fif ik^ lamoi^ Tlius tlic 
young ablvit of Teitg boche is die *on of undistmgiibhftd KJiamba 
parents of Nomche Baaor^ but as a ixincjunation of the founder of 
Tcngbochc aiul present head of the snonosiciyi be ts treated with a 
veneration such as only the greatest of lamas aie ever accorded. 


AN CTNOOLralVlLECED CLASS 

Unlike the caste societies of the Hindu poputadcuu of Nepal, 
Sherpa mcitiy b fof the greater part umtr^ed. The dhtmctiori 
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between tVi'O casics, and erven outsiders who not ofEhotia origin^ 
atteb as NEwfln, can be absorbed into the main body of Khmnbu 
jodeiy* There arci however^ tv™ txoepiions to this |KJfcntijiI social 
C4|iiality of all icfidcnls in a Sherpa vi!!a^. While there arc no 
Status difierence* between any of dse old SberfMi eJan^t there is 
among tlic immigrant* fmm Tibet a dass of people coruideted 
inferior by other Khambas and* no doubt in cortsequenoe of this 
dLscrimination, also by the Sherpai- People of tbis iiifin^ior daaa are 
referred to m Jt^mraicSTp an expresnem wliich meaui hteraMy "inoutii- 
bad" and b assodaicd with the refusal of people of aupetior daw to 
drink from a vcmI touched by tiie mouitb qf any pereon of khmmmdfU 
status^ Tlic qpposite of kh^urtindeu is khadea or *mpalh-good^ and 
other Khambaa and all Sherpas arc this described in relation to 
the people of iAjjiiitiidiii status. The dbcmninaiion against die 
btter does not gp as Ctr^ howe^^er^ as tbe ban on intciMlinijhg between 
Kindti casta, for persom of ktuidm status may freely eat the food 
cooked and scrv'cd by members of khunfUTideu closs^ and tbc otuly 
Ptttf icTiofi on oomtnetuahty is the rule that those of kh^jneitdtu class 
may not drink from a Cup wliich pasia tn ujuai Slterpa fashion 
from mouth to mouths Nor does thidr touch poUnle a vessel perm- 
anertily; when it lias been washed it can be used again by people of 
superior cIok. But the sharing of the same cup is »o important a 
feature of Sherpa Ihsttv^li and entcroiiiimcnt tliat a khiunm^u 
person's cxcJuiion from this type cif convivmbty is a more irksome 
disability ihan il may seem at firtt sight. 

There is| moreover^ a ban on inicr-marriagc between pcrsoiH 
of khadcu and khemfnJta status, and anyone of luperior status who 
etitcrtaiiu penmmcui sejcual reJaiions with a peraon of khtwntblru 
class loses hi# or her khadeu stattu and b henceforth treated as 
kh^mmdeti. A casual breach of this rule can be expbted, hnwever, 
and it U only a lasting association wdth a penon of inlhriiir class 
which to a permanent leas of khadtu stattis* The cbildren from 
any nuned union rank a# Mawjffldpfi. 

Apart from tJie iCliamba# of AAumWeu status, there i# another 
category of people lubjeci to a similar social disAbUicy^ Tliey ore 
known as Yemha^ a Slterpa term fynonv-moui with die Nepali 
term Gharti. Yembas or Gharti* arc relcoied sbva or persons of 
slave descent. Throughout Nepal slavery was ofRctolly abolidied in 
1936, but the freed slaves and their children art still comidered of 
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very tuw statute and Ihe samii tdbrictioiii apply to them B3 to Uic 
K-hambas of class, Tbough Ycnib^ ntnk according to 

gencfal belief even loucr than itAanuiri^ti KlmmlNiit there La no 
testrietLon on tianiiiiomalij.y and inter^mamage between these two 
categories of low-aiaim people^ Indeed there art so few Yeml^ii 
fitmilics in Khumliti that tliey would t^xpenence great dilHciiliies in 
fijiding mates w'ere it not for the po^ibilit^'^ of maiT>‘ing ^Jiammdfu 
Khambos. 

Both kham*r^dni KJiuinhas and Yembas are debarred frora be- 
eoming lamas. While there is no objection against their studying die 
sacred Hcriptures^ a person the touch of whose Ups pollutes a drinking 
vessel coutd not fulfil priestly functuom, and there ts^ to my know¬ 
ledge. no case of a person of khnmf/uUu smtus having entered any 
religious inslimtion or reedving training a bina. 

The pcn::en!agc of kfmmmdtu families umofig the immigranti from 
Tibet is not very high- In 1957 there were itmong the Khamba 
Guniliw of Khurojuiig six of khanundtit status. There was, in addition^ 
one Yemba family and oneiLngle wotnan^ who many years ago came 
to Khutnjnng as a ihive» being part of tlie dowry of a girl fmm So1U| 
and after the emancipaLkm of slaves stayed on as a servant in the 
house of her previous masters until Gually she acquired a house of 
hf:r mvn. 

Though kh^mfnditi Khambas and Ycmba^ are dearly Infenor to 
khiJiu Khanihas and Siierpai^ and dim! is no madiinery by w^hkh 
they conki itnpimve their statuSr they arc? not excluded from the 
social and rUtml life of a Sherpa village. In Rhumjiing, for instance, 
one of the Organiim (iajiro) of the Dumjc festival of 1957 wos u 
Khamba of khimmka status. He eniertained the villagers in his 
house, like any oihet of the nine kwa, and fully panidpated in the 
rites pcrfcrniKi in the 

Sicnikrly a Khamba woman who had been bom AAo^fti^ but k>Bt 
her status by living as die wife of a man, corntniKuoned an 

dabomte rite in the village g&mba Jbr the bhcncfit of her deceased 
hinband. On this occasion she entertained with food and drink not 
only the ofhdattng lamas^ but aUo nmny of die vUlagers, and even 
the meat prominent mnn imd nn compunction in accepting the 
hospitality of a vynnrtaa. Nor did 1 hear any aul\Trse 

comment on lier action nf iiavtng vnluntarity rcItnquitJied herJtAaffev 
stBtm by living with a man of inferior elms. Eii any caste society 
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such A step would undoubtedly have been condemned by die 
members of her outi cEm, bttl dtc Sherpas^ tbotigh Acoepti£i3 a 
discrimimfOiofi imported from Ttbel^ are tiol caste conscious find 
comidcr jruch wi fiction entirely the afiak of the persons directly 
conccmccf. 

AUE^ £l£ldE.VT$ SUESL^A SOGJETV 

The absence of any scniimcrit comparable with the emit 
consciousness of Hindu society and ev'eu the prcaenE-tlay Quddltbt 
tociciy of the Nepal s^allcyp hai facilitated tJie absorption of \rarious 
alien eilinic dements into the l>ody of Sberpa society. VVe have 
seen that men of such non-Bhotia gmiipi as Nmvfits and Chetm 
experience no difRcidty in mtcriog temporary or permanent uoiont 
with Sberpa wtmen. Thdr prsence !n a Sherpa village produces no 
problem, for Sherpas will admit snembers of other sodedca lo com- 
mensality and normal sc>cial intercourse. There is no prejudice 
against the children from tiich mixed mfimAges^ and unlike the 
ofEtpring from Kbambos tJie dcsiccndfinta of Newan, 

Chetm, Gurungs and Tamangs arc accepted as the social equals of 
pure Sherpos. Tins attitude towanis die issue from ahort-Iived tmlnm 
between Sl^crpa girls and men of other cnmmtinitiiia springs parily 
from the general tolerance vis-k-vb children born outside vi^lock 
{cf p« BS). Such children are accepted and cared for by the mother 
ramily^ whether the Ihthcr b a Sheipa or an oucsidcr, ami a good 
many people of Kbumbu have among their iinotstonf men from 
other parts of NepnJ who had tiv^ed only for a short time with a 
Sherpa girl* Tliua in Kiiumjimg and Kmide there are four bmthcj^ 
wiiosc modjer Iiad a Chetri father and who liave Oietri nctaljorLs in 
die vicinity of Aisyalukiiarka. In Uic Phamk village of Chnurj- 
kharka there are several desceiidanti of nen-Sherpa men and all of 
tliem are fully privilege members of the village community and 
iodally iiidiitifiguidLablc from pure Sherpai, except for the fact that 
they have no Shetpa ebn name. Several of these ment faiown as 
^vwar-Sherpa, are the sons and grandsoni of a Newar tiudcr who 
settled in Chaurikharkak and lived for about twelve yean in a large 
hou9c with uvo Sbexpa wivcs» both of PankanruL clan^ but not closely 
related. A wealthy man described os ChetrbSherpa^ is die sen uf a 
poor Sherpa wn mat i who, during the winter when employment and 
food were scarce, used to go and %vcirk in the Chetri village ofDurorc 
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near AisysIukiiaTlui^ Th^rrc she entered tnto an assqcJatiQn vvith m 
Chetrii and laxer gave birllt lo a son who grew up m Chanrikharka 
and married a Sfaeipa girL Another case of a man of mixed ancestry 
was Furoa Lama of Lukla* n vilJage adjoming OianriWiarka, He 
poaecd as a Sberpa but tiij paternal grandlatlief wm o Tamang and, 
on dne of his sons married a great grarid-daaghter nf a Kewni trader 
settled in ChaursHiEirka, there are now Sherpa chiidreit with both 
Newar and Tamang bloodi. 

One could continue ihis list of mixed marriage? ahnmt indefioitdy^ 
An analysis of llie aUionecs concluded by men and wimcii widi a 
ttraln of non-Sherpa bifiod tends to show that there U no prejudice 
ogaimt the imie from such unionji^ Men and women of Gumngorigm 
have ititer-raarncd with some of (he most prominent families of 
Khumbu and 5 g1u» and 1 liave never found that people who to aJJ 
appearances arc Slierpas make any attempt to disguise their non* 
Slicrpa ajicestry. Nor docs it seem that even in the cjscitenienl of a 
quarrel are Sherpas liable lo tdhr to tlic ckicendants of Gtmifigs* 
NewftR or Clietrls conlemptuoualy as *ncwtxfmm\ 

Indeed the Shrrpas of Khumbu^ PharaL and Solu constitute a 
hasicaily open society which itands in pronounced Cfmtrast to the 
dosed oute societies of other pom of Nepal, The comparative cate 
vdlh which members of neighbouring popubdons can be alMorboj 
and asdmibted recolU a similar flexibility of ccriain trihoi sodetiei 
which have remained untouched by die influence of Indian ideas of 
caste. Buddlikm in Its Tibotaji form lias allowed mch tribal ehaf- 
aderktics to persist, and li ^vould seem that the Sherpos oombine 
the basic foatures of a tribal society mih the cotudoiisncs^ of 
aetivdy ahswing in the great cmikation of Tibemo Buddhism. Tlii# 
partidpatkm in the civiiiaalion of a wider society found expression 
above aU in the close lints between Sherpa and Tibetan monasteries 
and the great numbet of Sberpas who went for traLning and study to 
Tibetan centres of leaniing. Sherpa lumas and monks felt at home 
not only in Rongphu, but c^ien In such distant places as Shigalse and 
Lhasa^ and the frequent conmcti between Tibetan and Uma, 

were a continnoui source of inspiration to the reHgioiii institulioni 
of Khumbu and Solu. When the CThinffte cummuniiUa destroyed 
monaitic Ufe in Tibet numerous Tibetan lamas fled to Khumbu 
where the Shapa dergy and laiety gave them shelter and geTicrous 
supports 
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The Pattern of Family Life 


Tlic Shcq>a coupling of hutb/uid, wife und tljcir unnumi^ 

cJiIldi^cn oTj in sftmc of tiro husbands und one wife or one 
husband and two wirtfcs, conttJtutes a ^lat and cconomjc imit of 
great independence, laherenc in the seitlemeni paiiem ssnd dre 
$y'«tein of scasoual muuhmnancc h the need for the mdMdiiai 
family's self-reliance and divorce fiooi liie support as well as from 
the fetteri of kinship ttca over preJonged periodj. Unlike a primary 
family among suidi sedenlan^ populations as OiCEm, Newnni dt 
R ais, tile Sherpa family ts not permanently embedded in a web of 
cki$e kinsfolk From the moiuent of its cs tabUshment as a separmte 
nnitp a mommt which coincides usually not with the incepdao of 
ihr husbanct^wife rdadanship but with the husband^s separation 
from the parental hauseholdj a manied couple stands by iuclTj 
responsible to no one and relying on no one^s support. 

There ts among the Slierpas no Joint-family aystem« and a general 
principle^ raodiJicd only in such casea as that of an only or youngest 
son stayuig on in tJie parental home, demands that ev’oy married 
eouple sliould set tip an Independent housebotdi even if at Imt this 
aim cati ardy be achieved by partidoniiig the house of the husband^* 
parents^ Tlie emphajb laid ort the self^tifficiency of the primary 
family stems portly Sum the very nature of the marital rdatJoitship, 
which is a freely entered and terminable association between two 
equal partners^ each of whom remins the right over the property he 
or she conlributed to this a^oclation, Tlie independent position of 
a Shcrpa wife would be Lncompatiblc witJj the SkilMCrvient r6le of a 
daughter-ia-^law in a Hmdu joint^Iamily and, though in the case of 
youngmi sons co-rraidcnce of mother-in^IaiW and daughtcr-bi-law 
is sometimes mevitablc^ there are varipui devices designed to shorten 
tliis period as lar as possible* 

As a rule each primary ^mily lives in a separate household^ and 
it is a pccobarity of Sberpa iioriely that the formal cstablishineni of 

m 
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»ii]cb a ^mily Ii ofiisi ponponed until after che birth of cnc or two 
children. 

PRE.MAltrrAt. RELATIONS 

Barring those j’oung poopte who ehoose a religious life as monks or 
ntinSj all Sherpas etpeCT to mairy and to found in due tiine a farnHy 
of their own, but there is no urge to precipitate marriage, htany 
young people of tMih seacs defer even a firm betrothal until they' 
are in their middle twenties without meeting wiUi either surprise or 
disappraval on die part of their parents and kiiulolk. Such a delay 
in binding themsdvB to a permanent partner does not involve, 
however, Jong perindi of sexual abstinence, for the unmarried 
SIterpa is free to enter into easuaJ sex relations with any unmarried 
person one excluded Imra ihc range of potential mates by the rules 
of eJan exogamy or iJic prohibitiDn of sexual intercourse between 
persons of khodftt and kkamtudtu status. Such prc-marital iDve-u/fain, 
crircn if not m die nanuc of a prelude Eg a permanent union, do 
not arouse adverse comment, for sextial intcroourse between liiosrr 
neither bound by the ties of marriage nor by vows of celibacy is not 
regarded as sinful or socially reprehensible, 

This attitude ofindinerence to the sexual behaviour of unmarried 
youths and girls is shared by the parents ofadoJescentand grown-up 
daughters. Girt are free to receive at night the visiu of young men, 
and considering the fact that alt the members of a Sherpa family 
sleep in the one huge living-room, parents miiat purposdy turn a 
blind eye to tJjeir daughters' amorous advcntuies. Young men will 
find out the place where a girl umaily sleeps and, having silently 
entered the house, creep up to her without attracting anyuiie elm's 
attention. Before going to far, a boy has usujilly hk 

advances will be well received, and he may have paved the way for 
the final step, by coming firequently to the girl's liouse and gossiping 
with iter and any oiher young people pment. Work in foreit and 
fields, and journeyt to subsidiary settlements, to tiie lower country 
and to Tibet ofTer numerous cxicasbiu for eon tacts between young 
J»yi and girls, and at feasts and dances tliere is very little restraint 
on courtship and a peculiar kind of rather rough hor^lay. Even 
on ordinary evenings groups of young people of both sexes may be 
Kcn thaaing one another through the namiw lanes between 
and houses, wirastling with each other and rolling in heaps of three 
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and four an the grcKindL Then: \y31 be shrieks and Eaughter, und 
the older people vratch this play with amuscmenL and obvimz^ 
approvai. 

The jok« bandied he tween the yotuig people at the least pruvo- 
cation are very direct and hearuig ihetn one might well conclude 
lliai Sherpjt girls are almost indtsoiuiinate in granting se^m] 
favours. Sudi a conclusion, however* would be cftoneoiLt. While 
in general no 'ahame" is attached to sratunj matters, and no girl 
resents a man's open requac to let him sleep with her, tfacre are 
only a few women ho arc frankly piomisciiflUi. The a^wage Sherpa 
girl haa probably not more than one or two lovers befarcJibc formally 
accepts a young man as her betrothed* A cditld bom to a girl not yet 
engaged may be considered anineon vecLtenoE^ haxnperi ng the mother's 
freedom to go on trading expctlilious^ but no disgrace Is attached 
to having sath a child^ nor dott it mateiially affect a girl's 

cliances of a satisfactory mujriflge. Tlic parents of o girl who has 
given birth to a child whose father she is not going lo marry* either 
because he is already married or because a brief mutual attraction 
did not lead to a lasting attachment, usually accept the situation 
with equanimity and raise no objccuon to bringing up the citild in 
their own house. W'itli the freedom of the ttnmamed in sexual 
mallerc the birth qf children before mamage is inevitable and, as 
contraceplive practice are unknowrii it ts somewhat sitrprmng t hjit 
the number of children is not greater. Their comparative 

infrequency is due partly no doubt to the relatively infenik period 
follovring the mcnnrchc, and the ease with which in tlie case of a 
pregnancy the situatkizi may be Tcgularized by a fonxial proposal 
(jodfer) foUow’ed by a ^rm bcErmhnl 

AVLNX;£& TO ItAttatAGEi SOOE/tE 

The freedom enjoyed by boy^ and girls m form attgrhmenti and 
become fovcri natuniliy mulls in many toarriages which arc ctk 
tircly of the making of tJit two partnert. The parroti^ who aic 
usually aware of the >'oung peopled doings^ will in such cam en¬ 
dorse the decision made by the couple itself^ unless there arc grave 
reasons of family prestige or att obvbus uuiuitabiliiy of the pro* 
posed match* Yet, there are also cases of parents forestalling any 
decision DP tficirchildren^a par land arranging a betmthat w'hichtinb 
two important families or h otherwise economically ad\^ntageous. 
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Sudi a bcuotJiaJ itqncluded when both or either of the pmspeo 
live partners are too young to iiave very definite idciu of tlicir osvn 
b neverthcles unlikely k) foixe an unwilling bride into the amu of 
a man favoured by her parents, for between the first proposal and 
the final wedding there are several stages during which an engage- 
merit eon he broken off without mudi loss of face to either 

Hie first formitl step in the conclusion of any alliance is « prn]Heal 
made by the Cither or a senior klnsruon of the prospective bride¬ 
groom to the girl's pannu, I'hts proposal is called rodiw/ and it 
may be made at a tttne when both btidegniom and bride arc still 
atlolmcetits. or when the young people to be betrothed have already 
been lovers fiw some time and the girl might even already be preg¬ 
nant. In the former case and if no inronnal undenuitding has been 
reached it U usually not the yourig man’s father hot some other 
kinsman or even a trusted friend who takes a uxtodeo Hn^ir of beer 
to the bride’s parents and asks for the girl’s Itand. If iliere is, Imw* 
ever, a practical certainty that the proposal will be accepted, the 
young man*s father supported by leveral kuHinen wifi moke the 
formal rcqu^t, 'niic boy in whose name the propoual ii made never 
accompanies the party, even if he has been a frequent visitor in the 
girl's house. 

Hie girl’s jHirenis liave three choices. They may refuse to ? rcc pi 
the beer and indteste their opposition to the proposal, a course 
usually taken only if the request is unexpected and the girl hendf 
it dltiiicliticd to accept the proposal Alternatively her parents may 
accept the b«r, and idl the s 4 sitor* that tliey will lUiok about the 
proposal and consult their daughter, TIic tliini passihility is the 
accepiancc uf both the beer and the propawd, and this happens in 
raises when infocmal agreement has nlrtacly b«n reached or the 
young people have been Inver* for some lime. In tha case the 
ceremonial proposal only regularhws an existing situatioit. 

An accepted tfdfnt give* the young man the right to visit his 


* Tf« word wdmr Ii dcris-cd from ihr Nepali word *ir> aik‘, fon ■* in 
general ute amimg Sherpss. Scmf of my Infcnnanw maiutBuied the 
proper 5h«pa term fur llu* proposal was li-tha,^ (’ailiiag.1>ror*; but ojhm 
were of the opuuou thai ti'^hang referred to a nibscqucni visit tlurinit the 
marnage nei;otlatk]its. The Jena h'-eAunj ftmetpond* obHioutly to the 
Tibetan iibi-fyn ('adting.bccr’} and to LacUkh this word i* tued for the fins 
IP the bride’s pawnti. Cf. S. K. Ribbach. D^epa 
Lsn Mu&cbcu-riantg^, 194*1 P- ^ 
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betrothal at nighty and unlos the gid is very y'oung, it i& taken for 
granted that an engaged couple ^vill have sexual relatioiis* If they 
get on v^elJ and botJi live in the lame vlUage^ a young man will 
Kpend every tMrri or Iburth iiighL Math Im beirothed^ but trading 
trips and the movcmeiitt oTfamihe^ to diHerciitsubskllBry setllemenu 
may involve fairly long periods of scparolkiEU Tlie time bctweeti the 
acceptance of a sodtm proposal ami the next formal stage in siie 
coiidusjon of a mnrriaLge may nevertlidess extend to several years> 
though on an average it h not mote than about one year. A duld 
bom to a couple betrothed by b nonaally uoi cousldeced 

[egitmiatCi and in the case of a pregoimey the second major step^ 
kiio^n as dm-ehang^ is therefore usually speeded up. howevcTt a 
girl is already pteg nan t at the time of a somewLiat extended 
betrothal ceremony, including the olTeting of litual ^scarva to the 
bridci parents^ saves the child from he-ing bam ai themba and an* 
ticipates the social and legal eilbcts of the dem^chmg. 

Bcuoibnl by docs not give the planners exclusive sexust! 
rights to each other. While a tmuried man con claim campenxatinn 
{ fkijalj from anyone who has had sexual ncUtions wth his wife, and 
a wife has the correspondmg light Iq die case of her husbtind^8i 
unfaithfulness^ a man whose betrothed deeps with other men has no 
legal redress. All he can do is to break off the engagement, but few 
young men taler so serious a view of what k Httlc more than an 
extension of the period of prc^marital sexual freedom into the time 
of betmthal^ Often die acts of unEsitliTulnw of engaged partners 
cancel each other outp and no one tliinks worse of a man who shuts 
his eyes to casual ainoroii]i adventuri» of hk betrothed. 

TJvc Tcktionship created by a betroUial does not imxilve ccanomie 
obligations. Neither is tlie young man expected to render hk parenis- 
in-taw any hdpi nor will a girl normiiJIy work in her future hu^band^s 
home. Thk docs not exclude casual askiance at the time oF feasu 
or in the pfeparatioru for rdigious ceremonies, but even such assist* 
ance camiot be asked for as a right 

Both sides am free u> break off an engagement without having to 
pay any compemaijan. Even if a child has been bom during die 
period uf betfuibol, the girl wlm had l>ecn asked in marriage by 
the ehild'i fadicr has no doim to any special damages if her be* 
trothed decides to break off leLatlons. In such a case the rulea regard* 
ing die contribution payable by the kther of any t/umba child come 
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Into operation^ wid deci^oA whether the chUd dlould remain 
with iht OTJihcr cif be taken to ihe faiherV hniuc is left to mutual 

agnrcmciit. 

The breakiu^off of a bctrotKal b nAt tmiiatuil , and my recofids of 
the nlnety-^ne households of Khumjung omtamed xwcnty-ihree 
cases of formal en^gements which did not end in marriEigc. Ic b 
obvious chat reliahte statbtica! daia on the braken cngagcincACs of 
older people, who liave long been living in successful luiions with 
other partners, are not eaiUy obtainable^ but ftom the ciue histories 
I couhl follow up from 1953 tmtil 1957 it ^vould appear that about 
30 per cent of the engagduenu formally Initialed by sodme proposals 
do not lead lo permaneni unions. 

Tlic comparatively high percentage of broken cngagcmeiiLs must 
not be attributed it> a fresquency of s&dme proposals pul (bnvard 
and accepted against the will of the young people^ A boy^s parents 
do not usually make such a proposal ^vithoul tlicir 5Qn*S previous 
agreement^ and one hears often of sadm requests refused by the girl 
asked in mamage^ even though her parents would Imve been pre¬ 
pared to accept the prdposaL 

The young people^ moreover* are ricii only free to express their 
own views and, if necessary, oppose a parental choice, but they can 
even take the uiitiathT. Tliere are many who become litvers without 
giving mudi thfHtght to dielr parents^ v^^liea and only sithsaquendy 
axk for n forma! engagemeni to be arranged by (heir eld«. Such 
requests iruiy mu counter 10 the parents' ideal of a suitable maich 
for their son or daughter^ and in 1957 there were in Khiunjimg and 
Kunde alone seveml cases of young men of respectable and well* 
»tuaied Sberpa families who had married Khamba girU of a social 
and economic status de^^riy inferior to their OA^-ti. Bui I recall only 
one instance of Sberpa parents reftismg lo hel p regularbe their iion^s 
Liniou with a IChamba woman. In everyoxie^s but the young man^A 
opinion, diis woman was a mnst unsmtnblc choice^ but even m this 
cose the parents could not pm'cnt their son from continuing hb 
rdaiiotu with a girl whom they would not accept ai (heir daughter^ 
tn~law. As all the formalhles leading up to a wedding as svelJ as the 
wedding rite itself require the aetivc participation of the meii*S 
closest kinsmen, determioed appodtion on the part of a young man^s 
parents b an effective bar to the conclusiun of a [awful marriage. 

Bui Sherpa parems are, on the whole, exceedingly accommodat- 
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ingi aiiii young people wU] seldom pit themsclvca agaiiuL their 
paxvnW jtrongly hcM vicvft, Tlie case* of violent dmg r e em ent 
between p&ittits and children are therefore IcviV and 1 have never 
heard of any tragic outcome of parental oppoudon to a pasibnate 
attachment. 

Even titaugh parents do not ignore their children^* wijhtg in the 
selection of a husband or a wifei they oftcQ giiidc them io their 
clioicej and many ailmnccs between fuuiLhes of equal statLis or 
weulih are no doubt the mult of a ODmhtnation of parental sug¬ 
gestions and youtliful common sense* This becomes obvious when we 
scrutinize the marriages concluded witiiin the last two generauonji 
by memberf oftiie jtarmwt proouaent fkmilic^ of Khiiinjiingj HimTIiq 
which bdong to the three doniinmit dam of Thaktu, Mcndc and 
PaIdo[je» Atnoiig 34 marriages sB wt^re with meralKrs of other old 
iVlicrpsi clann ^ only six with members of Khamba £umlies* But 
even these Khamba Ikmilies were among ttio»e long settled in 
Khumbu^ most of them were of Namche Bazar and so wealthy that 
at least eoonomlcally they were not inferior to the prominent 
Khumjung iamilies with which wc oirr ooncemtd, Not one of the 
34 marriages could l>c considered a definite mesalliance. 

At Uie other end of cite aodal scale tve find the same tendency to 
marry within one's own cla£S, Khambas oT khmnmdiu class have 
normally noaltemam'O to seeking ttiecr mates fhom among tho&eof 
equally low aiattts. But if we consider those nbetoen fitmiltes of 
firsl-getierarion immigrants rrom Tibet who have succeeded in 
acquiring property in Kluimjung and Kunde;p we find that of 41 
marriages 31 arc among Khambas and only to between Khambas 
and members orSherpn fimtilies. Thb ratio does not greatly change 
if Khamba famUies settled in Khumbii for two or three generations 
are incJtided^ and It ts only the wrnJtlucst Khambas who freely inter¬ 
marry witli Sherpas of good status* In Khumjung there « only one 
family of this type, but among die Xliambas of Namcbc Bazar 
there are several ridi traders who have inter-tnamed yvi%h some of 
the most re^eciahk Sherpa families. 

Proximityorreddence pkyi aconsidcmble r6le in detennining the 
choice of spouses* If we coniider the twin settlements of KJmmjung 
and Kundc as a iingle vilbgCi os they are indeed for riiual purposes^ 
we find that of 174 marriages concluded within the lust two gen¬ 
erations 98 wtic between people of the same village and only 
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involv'ed men and womea of other ■village vfhUt the remaining 
tmkiru were recently LnurngnUied RhAmlw. The ralio among 

the htm^oldcT) in Namtibc was ag marrisiges between 

co^vtUager^j against j 6 mojiiagcs with people of other villages^ but 
these figures do noi. include the many couples who came as husband 
and wile 613111 Tibet and [settled in Nacnchc Bazar. In Phortse the 
ratio In 1937 w'ai 30marriages within the viUageagainst: es marriages 
wiih people Grom nelghbouHiig villages^ 

While some of tlie loading Khumhu Ikmlli^ have conduded 
allianoia with inemben of a prominent famJiy of Solti, there has 
been very linlc mtfLr-niaTnage with Sherpas of PlmrEiL Neither in 
Rfaumjung and Kundc nor in Phortse did 1 find a lingk person 
married to a man or woman of oclc of the Pharak villages^ and 
ibis is all the more remarkable as >'Oung people from Khumhu 
ftgtdarly vidt Pharak for purposes of trade and when they arc on 
their way to the Tenii and Indiii, 

On the whole we find tlial spatud distance of residence is a strong 
countcr-ijidlcaLLOn against the hkeliliood of maiTiage alliances, and 
in this respect the Sherpas greatly differ from such populations as 
Cbetris and Bralunans, who Cbr all practical purposes practise 
viUage caEogamy, Tlie Infrequency of marriages with Sherpas frekm 
distant villages, though at frnt sight surprising in. a society with a 
wide range of trading conniptions and an unusual enpericijce of 
distant areasj is probably explicable by the bn^ period of separate 
residence dmiog a stage in the husband-wife rebtionship wiiich 
altlKTugh termed here ‘beirothal' corresponds to tlie first years of 
marriage m oilier societiea^ Only if the parEJiUd houses of ihe be¬ 
trothed young people arc reasonably near lo each oiher^ h tbciyxtem 
of oighdy visits and tJie dcfcrmciti of the final wedding rites until 
tiller die binh of a child or ckiJdren a practicable proposition. 
Distance luiikcs titcli contacts difficult or even impossiblcp and pro 
vent* the young pi?ople fham reaching at an early stage in their 
reLaiiDiuhlp that Intunacy which Sherpas considfir a Valuable safo 
guard Against ill-coruidered matches and a likelihood of divorce 
owing 10 incompatibility. 

Tlie analysis of tJie marriages recorded in the houEC lilts of the 
four villages Khumjungj KimdCp Nomchc Bazar and Phortsc has 
shown that in the choice of marriage parmers the majority of 
Sherpos follow two preferences: tlie preference Ibr persons (^simibr 
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social and econmnic ttaius, and ihc prararoiM for iltoK living wiUun 
ihc SOTIC Vlllslsc* 

ConwLOguirtcous kinship i* fli a ttJc considcrtd a ttrong 

CQvmtcr-mdlcadoii to dcairebill ty of a marrioge. The rigid ru le* 
of dAO ^gatny preclude any union with a person of one^i own 
pfitrilincftgr, and iKcre i* ako die feeling that it is not advisable to 
marry a member of onek molhcr^s lineage TTicrt is no 

objeetkm 10 marrying a persiui of one's mother's clan, as long as he 
or she is of another lineage, Le. coromon docenl cannot be deOnjEely 
traced, 

Sherpas of Khntnjitng say thai to marry onek mother's lirutlia's 
or father's sbier's daughter used to be strictly forbidden but that 
the recent nuurriage of Tarring Tending Lama, the molt imponant 
man of Solu and self-styled political leader of the Sherpas^ srith hh 
Iktheris Istficr's brother's daugblCr's daughter, who slood to him in 
a relatinnship equal to that of a cross-HCOudn^ has weakened tliis 
pmliibitioriv 1 acverthclcas have not come across any mamage 
between the children of brother and shict. but among the maternal 
kinsmen of the somu Tsiring Tcming Lama there was s case of a 
man marrying hb lailier's sister's jon^s daughter. 

Both these case* are racepiinns, iiowever^ and whereas Tibetans 
are said to practise crossH^ousm nuHrbge, even Khambas receiitly 
arrived &om Tibet confomi to the Shcipas' dislike of tudi unions. 

Tlie children of two sisiers, who arc described as /raonria, should 
not marry either, even though they may be of different dans* The 
reason gk™ for thb prohibition m that as a man addresses hb 
mother's skter as &ma (mother) such a union w^tild involve murrying 
die child of a woman whom he calls Ht^andchildrcn of 

sisters may marry, however^ and in that case the lelatiottahip term 
far the grandmiithcr's sbier will be cliangcd from ama (grand¬ 
mother) to iiri (female reladon-in-law). 

There is no prcfciTOl t^-pe of marriage except for a man's marriage 
with his real or fdaui^ictory elder htolher'i widow or his deceased 
wlfe*s younger sister. Marriages of this type, howeverj do not involve 
the csmblishment of a new relationship between two {amilies^ and 
hence they do not necessitate the ceremonial which normally 
follows the acocpiance of a proposal atid leads up to tlie entry 

of the bride into the husband'^ house. 

The practice of aistcr-exjdmiige tnairiagt is knoivn to the Sherpaa 
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wlift refer to it a* Ii noi a frequent practice, however, 

and ^‘ereJ of my iqformantt thought It raliter unlucky and quoted 
the casea of men who$e siitcrs had inamed their wives' brotEiers, 
and had died after only n brief spdJ of married life. There is no 
IBicjudiec against two brothen marrying two sisters, and in Thamote 
there wu a {kniily of (bur brothers, two of whom had mamed one 
sutcr, and two the other. For many yean all six lived In a coimnan 
household, but Inter they separated and each potyandrenu m^nugc 
had a house of its own. 

Apart from the degrees of kinship or affinity wh ich render a mari tal 
union between two penons unlawful or undesirable, ihcie ts also 
the vtiftdaJ link of ritual fHendship, which can be a bar lo the 
marriage of two people otherwise not related. Ceremonial (Heiidi 
{/Aettru)* regard eacli oibei as broilien, and ihcir ehildren are Ibr- 
biddeu tomarryx 

-WEtifUEB TO MARRlAOSi J>Bht^ASC 

The relations established by Uie aeceptanee of a iedent pn>]total 
are neither inhcmntly permanent nor of legal efTectiveneM, They 
can be broken off ai any time by either tide without incuning a 
liability to compensation and a child bom to a txiuple linked only 
by an engagement based on such a proposal is no has illegitimate 
than any other thmha child. To put these relations on a more solid 
basis and give children the status of legitimate oflapting it b neccs- 
smy to endorse the pruviuonat agreement reached between the two 
families ai the time of the ttdtnt by a far more elaborate ceremony 
which requires the active co-Dpcratlon of a large numbet of klnmicn 
on both sides. This ceremony, whkli resemble* and indeed ami- 
cipates in tcveral fcalttres the final wedding rite, b known as (fm* 
thaiy^ ('bw of tying*). Its pa^ftiriiumce docs not involve the transfer 
of the bride from her parents' to her husband's house, and it can 
therefiirc be held even when the couple is very young, and lliere 1* 
no intention to precipitate the girl's separatkin from her natal home 
or the selling up of a nesv household. Some parents, anxious to 
cement a betrothal of young children by endowing it ivlth legal 
forcci may arrange fbr the d<m-tkmtg long before the young couple 

* Lh.l 'iMFrying eoc changiiiiB'f ^ » iIm: Sherpa iiroruacuitmn onhe 
Tibetan guimm, 

" Tibctun: thaJtpPu 
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h Ukdy tflte up *exiial rciationA but, m g^n-erui^ diffhckong b 
po-formctl atily when It baa become apparmt that the young people 
lire suited iD each other and there U a strong Ukdihood that the 
engagement wUl result in a permanent imiorL 

'rhe pcdbmiance of a dm*€bang necessiiaiei lengt hy prepamuons 
and involra the partnw of the girl m well as those of the young man 
in coniiderable expenditure* Coosultaiion regarding a etmvenient 
date for the ceremony ia therefore cssciilial* Such consultation may 
tahr pliiec informally^ or the boy’s bther may go with a bottle of 
beer to the home of the giri'a father, and inquire wiiat specific date 
would be accepuble* Once tJie date h fixed both families can pro¬ 
ceed with the preparations. The most important pan of Lliese 
preparations is ihe bretvLng of iarge quantities of beer and the 
distiUing of Uquon and—on the pan of the girl's (amily—aUo Uie 
procurement ofrice and other caiabitt fur the entertainment of the 
gueses. in the case of wealthy people, expecting to oiicftain a large 
number of guests, the rcwurccs of a single household may ttoi 
suffice and dose relativea and friends may be giwn the necessary 
raw matcfiab and be asked to lend a band with tJie making of beer 
and liquor. 

On the appointed day the bride’s parcuK prepare their home for 
the reception of the bridegroom"! party, To speak of Irriilc" and 
*bridcgroctm* seems justified su the dntt-chtmg ti an qhligatoiy prelude 
to the final welding rites and the Sherpas ihemselv^ often refer lo 
the dfm-^hang loosely as zindO- (wedding) and lo the bndegreom^s 
party as the The preparations for the guests^ reception 

include almost invariably the borrowing from friends or relaiives of 
tuimcious low tables and ttiali and a greai deal of crockery. The 
tables and mats are so arranged as to provide as many places facing 
iht svindow-bench a* poMlble in the main ™m of the bride's house 
The members of the groom^E party nsemblc in the meanwhile in his 
p.irenU^ house^ where they are lavishly entertained before setting 
out for the bride's house. 

The giwm’s party combts of lus parenti aiui kkmncn and such 
viLLogcFt as may have been ipectfically invited to join tl. Tlic bridc^ 
groom himsclC howeverj is never a member of this partyi though if 
he is already on funuHar terms with the bride and her parcnis he 
may join the lestivitic! and the dancing once the ritual part of the 
^ ii i ^q> 3^1 wpfd, cl p. 57, 
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proccodiiigs fuis been ooncludcd. All the tnonbers of the gnxnn'^ 
party ate dressed in their best; the loen m brocade hats, whiteslurti, 
dark blue or bro^D coacf, and colourful lx»ts, and the wotnen la 
silk blouses of bright colours, long lilk or wool dresses of df»r h^ r 
colours, broad silk cummerbunds, often mr^trb jpg the bkmie, and 
mulii-ooluurcd aprons of Tibetan manuiacture, eitlier of heavy 
tilk or the finest cf wool, witli gold and silver emlxoidered comcn. 
For this occasion die women usually wear broad gold hcad^-bauds 
and embossed gold car-plnctues as well as large colLin uinjt<» of gold 
discs, and whatever neckbuxs of coral, <Ar.beadi and turquobe 
they poaesa or ate able to borrow. 

It is significant that the members of the bride's lamOy and their 
friends are not as gorgeously attired, and they usually do not 
participate in the cnieruunment provided in the houses of Uw bride’s 
kinsmen, which follows the proceedings in the bride’s 

If both partners in the proposed marriage live in the same village, 
the groom’s party has only a short way to iu deslination. But in die 
case of inicr^village matchci, there will be a lengtlty procession to 
the bdde’s village and wealthy men or women may ride on a pony, 
lioth for their convenience and to add splendour to the party’s 
appearance, WJicn the groom’s party arriving from a neighbouring 
village reaches the snllagc boundary the mm fire One or two shots 
Itom a imia2]c~loader, and this is a sign for the bride’s people to 
make ready for their formal reception, and to await them with 
boldcs of beer at a central place of ibe village. 

The groom’s party then files into the village; in fionl are the men, 
including a young man carryiag a barrel of beer, winch is called 
Another man carries a large bottle of beex known as 
kjwfcif.* which is a special gifi for the bride’s father and mother. 
Tin: women in their goigeoiis attire forai the second part of the pro- 
ceaion, and as a great deal of drink has already been comunud, the 
members of such a processidti are luually in high spirits. 

At a Central place of the village, the bride’s mottier and another 
woman of the bride’s side, both dressed in a special kind of lieeveless 
mulii-cobuivd Tibetan cloak aivait the procession 

‘ .^ly olndiffilie drink hrotj^i as a gift with a view to gaioiqE a penon’t 
good wtU u Juiowa u ^ ^ 

* bottk «miMning b(*r or ipirits preseated as a gift eo any 

oemoQ. • wumiui's garmeni; onttotcni, 
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with krge boitia ^if beer and there folkwi a rite known as 

s^^hafig?- Incense [s burnt and a pmniincnl member of the bride's 
kin, who need noi be of her own cbm, then dip^ a grass-wbkk into 
this beer and sprinkles some offerings Uhkim^ TibeUn gjff sfyims 
"libation') wMIc he recites a bicBsmg accoidii^ to a standard for- 
midaf which iumI older men know by heart. 

When thb prayer hat been said the beer is offered to the gneste^ 
and le^'crol other iTOmeu, relatal to tlie bridc^ who abo carry 
bottles of beef, serve similar rcfrwhnienti witfLOUt the recital of any 
prayer or Ucssiag.^ 

The grooni's party then tmsvcs to the bridcH boirsc and, in the 
courtvard or at the door, there arc again womtfi with beer, who 
offer drinks to all the guwts befOTc they arc aUowcd to enter. 

Inside the bride^s lionse men of her father'^ clan and a. few 
afhnaJ kinsmen and frienils have occupied the window-bench. Tlie 
guests then enter mthoni further eeremony and occupy the pre¬ 
pared places facing o%w their low tables die host^s kinsmen, 
women tit in the first row'* while tlie men occupy die seals behind 
them and along die wall* If both familiEt arc wealthy there may be 
as many as ibtty people in the groom^s ^ ilightly small er 

number of retativea and gnegts invited by the hfidc'i parents. 

As soon as all are seated the women of the house serve beer, 
liquor and tea, and shorlly afterwards a meal of boiled rice and 
some kind of meat or vegetable stevv^ follow'cd by anotlicr round of 
beer. Next* a brass plate containing ficc-graiits and salt b put 
before a lama litling on the window-bench among the hosts kins* 
men. Pelting a whisk into the band nf beer brought b>- the groom's 
party, which has been placed near him, the Lama pronounces die 
same blcsing as recited bdbre, sprinkles some drops of beer and 
scatters: rioc-grains. 

Tlicreupon follows the most vital part of the entire ceTcroony* 
the presentation of scarves by member? of the grocam^s P^ty to the 
parenu and rdativts of ihe bride. T^vn young men, whose parent 
must be aiivT but who need not be close kinsmen of the groom, 
first drape a white scarf njund the centre post of the ho-usc, and then 
place a large dough-figure (torotf) bdbre the bride's father^ They 
then proceed m put scarves Tibetan k'^-biags) round the neck 
of the bridds father, any of the hriefe’s grandparents, the bride's 
t Sup: m. niLxttire of dour, butterj uigar and juniper burnt u wxWp 
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elder brothcri LTike Kai any, die bridr^ motheri md thru in a rough 
icquenee of wilority lo the other clansmen smd trUUves of the 
btide. WIiJIc praeadng a aoarf they alto ofFer a drink of the i>ccr 
brought by the poom^i party,. Tliii phase of the ceremony may take 
a coniidenible tmeHi 

So great LA the rignificajicc of thii prcscntodon of dcremotiial 
scarves that in the event of a rdiet# propomi mode for a girl already 
pregnant scarves may be offered to her parents together with the 
sodtot beer in order to confer legitlmaey oti the uribom child. If 
Lhii is done the may be deferred until after the birtJi of 

the diild^ who Dther^w would be conddered a Although 

auch a preanatation of scarL'cs at the lime of the sodttu docs not 
absolve the parties from pedbrmlng a dtiit<hang ceremony in due 
cotmCf all Its legal corLiequencti arc andcipiiLed by the simple 
giving and acerpumee of two Acarves. 

All those offered icarve^ at the rn'cn if only Eriends 

and not Idn of the brideV famUy^ arc placed under the oblutatioo 
of giving the bride a present ai the time of the wedding, tf people 
are poor and caniirOT provide enough scarves, they pm roasted 
barley flour on the shoulders of those to be Ivmoiured and 

ihb creates t1^ same dbli^tlou as the giving of iairvci« 

Ab soon as the presentatioit of scarve* hoi been completed, the 
bride'i father, or onatlier spokeimau nf the bride^i Gimily^ rotes 
from bis seat, and nmk^ a diort speech. This begins In variably with 
an imnouitcemerit Cm the following iumi Today, on the 5th day of 
the month of Dawa * *. * tny daughter K has been given 10 V* the 
son of Z nf that and dial village, Freni now on ^he is Z'l daughter* 
in-laWn* The rol of die Apctxh may be In a jncular ^^In^ and after 
every lentenee there are calli of ‘fenr, tulii (thank you, thank you) 
im the part of the groamV piirty. 

bnmediately after this abori speech the groom'a lather, who tintU 
then lias iiO! taken any Active part in the proceedings, goe* up to the 
brid«*t (nihcT, offen hini a bowl of beer and draper a sccoi^ icarf 
round hit dinuJders. Tills complete* iJie ceteimnnEal part of the 
change in wliich ndther ike bride nor the groom Bgurta in any wny* 
The latter Li ne\-er prtMiU, and ilic tiridc raiiami mcemspicunui 
MDO^ng the women of Uie home, engaged in the preparation and 
serving offboifr 

SlMiftJy Jiftef Ihe feihrr hu received the MCoud scarT, 
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tEiblc$ and mats are remnvtd^ And the memben of ihc groOJn^a 
p3rty fj^rm a soni-CErdc and begin u* dance* The rbylhro nf ihe 
first song li usually alow and wjIcuiei, and the darvee atcoidingly 
aedaie. But it is soon followed by livtilier singing and dancings and 
many of die donccts arc by ihat lime cTareuitiy maTy* More and 
more beer is flerved^ and some of ihe hoat^'s kinsmen are drami— 
fiomctmics dragged—Into die circle of dancers. At ibat srage the 
bridegTOom may join the gathering sind evcTi lake part in the dance 
but il seems that die bride, though preseoti never dances at her own 

TIte dance in the bride^s house rarely ksi* long, for members of 
the groom’s party—bui not ncecRarily the other guests—^have 
lavaiiably been invited to the houses of icvcraJ of the bride's 
nearest relati\'csi such as her ththcr*! brolhers^ tnamed brothers and 
siiiCTs established In teparaic houses, father’^s brotlier^s wm^ jnothcT^s 
brothers and sisters^ and wen married cT05J-*cousin$^ In each of 
diese homes die same procedure is followed* The guests enter and 
are invited to bt seated In much the same order os in the bride''s 
Imuic. They are then served teo^ beer and also distilled liquor* 
Ourlng dus time the gtJcsti laugh ituid joke among themselves and 
with their hcksts, and individual men and w-onieu uiU shout aem!» 
the room remarks and Buggmtions to each other which in most 
other societies would t>e considwed i^tceedingly risqu^^ if not aho- 
gcthcf too fcfrlhright even for a joJee. This general conversation is 
soon inieiTuptcd by the serving of a meal which coTiMSts invanobly 
of boiled rice with some slew or vegetable sauce* By the lime the 
guests have been cntcnaidcd in several houses they catmot eat very 
muds, and it is iJic accepted cmidm to take the rke willi them in 
bags specially biought along tbr this purpose. 

As soon Z9 the meal is over* tables atid mats arr rcmovcdi and 
singing and dancing h resumed. If the night is far advanced^ any one 
of the gucsti may be too dnmk or too tired to jo-jn hi the dojicc, 
and no o ne minds if he t notches ludf an hour of sleep on a bench or 
in a comer but when die party movis to the next houset he will 
Usually be woken up and dragged along by his 

This succession of entertoinment m tlie Sinuics of the lindens 
kinsmen may taai iota ihe early hours of the mornings st^td when 
the last house expecting the party for that night has been visited the 
Individual gucita go to %lccp wliene^'tr friendt or kimmen offer them 
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n eottvemoit place. If ihe families iovolved m the are 

wealthy, ami nrnity kinacnen have offcKd to eoteitaiq the gntont'a 
party, the visidn^, druikicg and dondng may be resumed the next 
day and extend even inio the roUawiuf; tu^Kl. The format {hrevreU 
rmm (he hride*t pantits will then be on the third day, when the 
guests may be once more entenained to a tncai But normally the 
ceJebraiions end on the sexund day, and the membera of the. bride- 
groom’a parry return to iheir houses or set out for their village during 
the moming of that day. 

The costa of Lite entcrtaimneiit during a dem-tha/ig vary greatly 
according to the economic atatui of the tvvo iamili<»*, A nch man of 
Khumjung spent at the time of his daughter’s dem-ehaag appioxinU' 
tely Rt. tSo on the food and drink offered to the guests on the first 
day, and about lbi.50 on the meat on the tlurd day. These sums 
did net include the produce from his own fields and herds which he 
used for feeding the guests, Tlie expenditure of the groom's parents 
is much less, u they have to provide only beer for the entertainment 
of the guests when they assemble before setting out for the bride’s 
hoosc. The beer ii carried there as a gift, and the scarves are for 
preen latlon to the bride's kinmjcn. There is, hoivevcr, some dc- 
ferred payment for the hospitality received in the houses of the 
bride’s rcktJvei and friends. At the time of the wedding, when the 
groom’s party once more visiu those same hoiucs, the bridegroom 
os welJ as each inemhei of hU party hat to give to each host a 
cash gifr oommensuntte with, the entCT iainmng i received. 

The pcafermance of the dm-ekaitg has an important effect on the 
legal upecis of die relationship between the prospective spousm, 
but it makes for liide change in their day>(o~day behaviour. Both 
oominue to (ivc in their parents' houses and remain full mmnben 
of their parental ooonoimc unit. If they have been in the habit of 
sleeping mgethcr they will go on dottig so, but if the young man 
has not yet begun to visit his betrothed at night, tl»e dtm-eAmg 
edefaratioa will not necessarily mark the commencement of sexual 
rdfttioa*. A very young boy may still be K» shy to approadi hU 
betrothed, aod the young girl may refuse la iddd to his advances 
even though *iie knows that any child ooooeivcd would be legiti¬ 
mate. 

In some respects the Ii^al relationthip of those united hy the 
dm-efimtg rite is identical to that of husband and wife, Tiieir childno 
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Afc legitiinate, QclUicr partner can faix^k off the cn^gement 
wiLhout paying fto eqital to those due in the ease of divoiu^ and if 
either of the partners dies the rights created by the pcrfonmincc 
of the d£m~£kan^ arc inherited l>y the nearest Idimncn of the same 
$est jimijor in age to the deceaseds Tlius a nuui^s younger brother is 
entitled to marry hii late brother's betrothed without having to 
repeat soiiia* and dSfPfwvtot^^ and if she a tinwillLng to do so he can 
cl^m the same compensation as his deceased brotJter might have 
done in the event of a rupture of the betrotiud. Similarly the 
younger sister of a girl who dies after the celebratioii of the -d^jn- 
ihang ii3sumcs all her cider sisteKs tights though she h not under an 
obligation to marry die iaiter^s berrothed^ 

The fees payable by those who break oil an engagement sol^iiinLy 
endorsed by the dim^chang ceremonial ore tl^e same at in the cose of the 
dissolution of a marriage by divorce (dip* 74), Tlicre is, ho we w, one 
important diffencnce between the rights hestoivcd upon the partners 
by the dm-fAnag and those resulting from the Snal wedding rites. 
While the latter include the right of a husband or a uifc 10 levy a 
fee known as phijal^ from any penon csominittiiig ]|dijlti::ry with the 
other partner^ no such right Fcsults frnm the dsm*<himg {TTOcedureH 
A man has no legal redress if his bcLrotlted has sfitual ndatkias 
widi odjcr mcHp nor can a girl clahn pMjai from ^vomen who had 
such reladons with the tnan lo whom she is bound by the tie created 
by her parenfi acceptance of scarves finoiu hh kiasmen. 

Thus we Und die unusual potion that a betrothal rcrememy 
creates far-reaching murual rights to a permanent partnenhipi 
di^Luble only by the payment of ctmipensatiori vkHthnut, howeveTt 
giving dthcr side exclusive sexual rights. 

Nor docs the dm-<ksng give the man any right to hb future 
labour. Fn the rare case when a girt enters her betrothed's house 
before the perfbrinancc of die t>^ding rite—such as may happen 
in the ciicat of her parents* sudden death or any other unlbrsecn 
circumstances—he Hgm to pay her 'W'flges', known as jfctrjvt*, for the 
work she dim in his household or fields^ These "wages" arc usujiJiy 
paid at the time of the weddiagp and as a rule they ore given not in 
cash hut tn the form of dothes or jewels. Tlic amount payable 

* Phi ^ la turnover jn/ — payment; ph^id — a payment lo ttmeve the 
guilt of adidtcry. 

* Kr ^ menufti work 
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depends on ihc eoonomic ttatku of the panics and also on die type 
of work a man’i bctcotlted has been doinfi, ITic traditioiial mintmuiu 
figure for this kisjin payment 1» Rj.jj per year, but the devaluatino 
of the eiuratey has necessitated a radical adjustment of ail such 
rat«, aud even poor people would today pay not less than R1.50 
whtie in the Case of a rich nun the kitjtn paid for a year may amount 
to Rs.3O0. 

The payment of kissin is customary only if for one leawn or 
the other there ha* been a delay in the pcrfoimance of the regular 
sv^ding rite, in the irregular unitmi of couples living togctticr 
without any intention of gouig titrough a format nUTTUge ceremony, 
such as are not rmcommon in iJic cases oi‘ widowed and divnreed 
persons as sstU ai among certain recently immigrated Kharabas, the 
question of Aitiui never arises. 

In the present context die practice of paying kiat^ is significant 
mainly a» an indication that men after the Am-ekmg, which eonfos 
full rlghla df legitimacy on n couple's children, the woman teroains 4 
member of her parental, economic unit, and is entitled to wages for 
any service she may render to the man with whom she u regularly 
sleeping. 

the pcrtormance of die dtm-ckaitg several yean may elapse 
before the parents of bridegroom and bride agree to hold the find 
wedding rite. Mbre often than not the first child of a couple is bom 
in the girl’s parents’ house, and in some cases there may be even two 
childjftti before the wedding is held and the young people set up a 
household of ihdr own or the bride moves inio the house of her 
busbar’s panmis. Such a delay may occur for various reasons. 
The girl's patents may be in need of their daughter's labour and 
hence unwilling to dispense with her any earlier than neecssary. 
Convendy the young man may for some time not be in a podtitm 
to set up a household of liis own; and unless he u a youngest or 
only son it it not ^lomary to introduce his bride into his parents’ 
home. The wedding may tbendbre have to be postponed until he 
lias been able t» acquire a house or u separate part of a house 
Khamhas ucwly atri%^ ferai Tibet or sellmg up a new household 
ore prepared to live in a single, windowtesa ground-floor room of 
someone liouse but no Sherpa b normally willing to accept 
such conditions; and if a lather whhes to BCCoroitiodatc a married 
elder wa in hb own house, he must dis-ide h verticaUy and provide 
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at l-cajt oujc Foom on tlie uppo* A£>or with a sqw^ citlniiice ami 
Jiairiiaic for the rusw family. 

To ihc Shinpa a dirlay in tht pcrfbmumire of the worfiiing rites 
docs not appear irkjomc or cmbatrasing^ and it« only in the case of 
couplet living in diRcren^ viMa^s that a hridc's pnotonged residence 
in her natal home is prejudiciid to the development of normal 
rebtions between the spouses* In these caa« liiere ia usually no lotig 
interval between the commencement of sexual rdationf and the 
performance of the final wedding rite. In Khumjur^ and Kunde 
(here were, in 1957, slmgethcr twenty*«vcn girli whose dm^hang 
had been peribrined and who lived with ihdr porenis, Alt except 
iliree of these girls were betrothed to men of Khumjung and Kunde; 
elcs cn had given birth to children and the fathers of these children 
all resided in the twin vilfages of Kimmjung and Kundc. 

The final vvedding rites, known as zmdi or eldicr 

follows upon the dm<hang wJihout further imcnieniiig cemnoniesT 
or the gfoom^s parents and kinsmen may pay two more ceremonbl 
visits to the hride^s pareiiu. Tlicse arc called and 

Neither of Ui™ is obHgatoryr but tvealthy people sometimes sur¬ 
round the with nearly as geeni a show of hospitality as that 

offered during the dm<hang. It is cotwidcred desimblc that on this 
vbit XDo the groonfs father should be accompanied by as many 
kinsmen as possible. Hie osten&ible purpose of the ti-ihang ja to 
obtain the brlde'^s parctils* consent to ao early cclelAmtloin of the 
weddings, and in the fDnnulatlon of Ini propiO^ the grooni^s Cither 
may point out that ii b iitnibh^otne for hb sem to come night after 
night to hb bctrothed^i hou$e and that the vreddlng should therc^ 
lore take place soon. Wlicn the approximate time for die wedding 
has been decided upon—and it k usual to allow two or three 
months for the prcpaxtiiions and the coUectioa of the dowry—there 
b drinking and dancing as ai the drm-ckang^ 

llie next optional ceremo nial vbi^ the pt-ck^mg^ takes place a 

* b B N<rpa1i but in frequciu lueamong Sherpas; gjm * 'oma* 

mental mark on forebftfed'r uo put on"* I was lold that gjm mcaim 

lircrally a mark of vcfTnilioHj but In Khumbu the marki put on the fore- 
heads of the btidiiJ cwpic aie cf buitn:. 

* Ti-fAtnif -• ‘tjtaeiiidn bccr‘; the 'quettion' rclaiei to tlie time of the 
wedding. 

* Pr^Amg » ‘meeting berr^l the *m«niDg^ relam to the dutzuia^ of the 
Ampidous dafe for the w^eddi^. 
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short time before the wedding with the purpose of &ting an au*» 

pkioiis day for ihc ^Fht number of kinsmco accord^ 

pany the gFooin"i father need not be iar^jc nn diii occasion but a 
isima must be called in to discover an aiupidoux day* 

Both ii-ikmg and p^-^chmg may he i^lneed hy informal con- 
suitstioniit and it is only rich people who use thete nc^tiatjons ai 
occanloni for a display of wealth and hospitality^ Unlike the tf/m- 
{tumg neither of these cefcmontal vjilu has any eflbet on the Ic^al 
posidoii of ihe betrothed} and Uwir only positive fiinetion li to 
increase, throngb (Imr panicipgtinn in feasting and dandrtgi the 
fimultarity bciwea ihe kimmen of tlic future sptnjsci. 

THt wedhino ftiTBt -c^hVoi or craA'-^erroj* 

The ndfiiina tinn of negotiation! and ceremoiilaJ vitltj which 
Usually have attended over :tcycral yean b I he rite by which a man 
and a young womans who may or may not have had sexnal relations 
but oUcn have already one or two cfiildren} arc finally recognized 
as husband and wife. This rite terminates tlie girfs memhersKip 
of her pareutnl economic unit^ and it is at the time of the wedding 
that she is given a sJiarc of the famlty property in the fonn of a 
dowry Thisdowry^ recnaijis her jsersQiital property for tJie rest 

of her lile, irrespective of the auccesi or failure of the marriage, and 
the wedding rite has ihua ihe sutnidjary cfTeci of esmbllshing a 
wnnian na an indepcndcriil legal person in posstssion of individual 
property. TlKHigh at the wedding diere are tevcral brief religious 
ccrcmofiies, the emphiLdJ of die whole pmeedme is not on the 
ritual but on the economic aspects of the change in relationships^ 
Much of the prepaiations is concerned with the collection of the 
dowTy which consisu not only of the property- the parents give to 
their daughter but also of the gifts of kinsmen, frknds and co- 
^lUagm invited to the weddings It b u&Uid for tlie bride's parents 
to ask kinsmefi. and hi ends on the eve of tlie wedding lo an jnfottml 
party, known as nor-limg^ which meaiu lUcmlly "dowry*aLsking*, 
TIkhc wlio accept the invitadon give on that oi»;adon a wedding 
gift (nor) or promise It for a later day. Ad such giJb and promises 
of gifts are reeofded in 4 docmncsit which coniaiiu also ad the hems 
of cho dowry given by the bride's parmiA, Indeed} no dbtmction is 
made betwem the dowry and the gifta of kitismcfi and friendi; 
t JVW—jdw n genend imn for ^propetty'. 
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both are known ai wf. The gifts remain the bride's propertyp and 
arc not coTusitUted presents giv'cn to belli bridegroom and bride. 

PcfKifiu who orntrifaiitc in tliis way to the do^«y can expect a 
gift of approxinialely equal vajne frptn the bride*! parent! of 
nearest kiiLsmcn when one of ihdr own daughtert iiiarT>% In this 
way ^ chain of obligations k created* and the parents of the bride 
invite on tbli occasion mainly die members of those families with 
wliom luch a relationship ofiniitiial lissistxmce b already established^ 
as well as new friends whom diey wbh to draw intjo the net of 
reciprocal support. 

The record of gifts and dowry, wlucli ii retained by the bride's 
parcjits, may be required for the seidemejit of disputes arhing ftom 
either a divorce^ when the wife is ctittdcd to retain ail the property she 
received as wedding gifts and dowry;, or from the division of prop¬ 
erty among the heirs of husband and wife. It is also available for 
refcrezice wben at a Jiiturc wr.ddiiig the reciprocal obligations of 
giTi-giving come into operation. 1 have already mendoned that any¬ 
one pfeseoicd with a scarf at the time of the iCfffl-cAang h expected to 
give the bride a widding gift, and such gifts vary according to die 
closctto!! of relatiDnihip and the economic iiatus of the persona 
concerned, A wealthy man may give the daughter of a close rclaiioil 
a wedding gift worth about Rj.ioo, while a distant kinsman of 
modest means need not give more than two or three rupees. 

There h nehhef an upper nor a loiver fimit to the dowry (nor) 
parents give their daughter on the occasion of her weddings neither 
docs the dmvry represent the bride^s final share of her parents* 
property. She may subaequeaiily receive furilicr gifts, or be given 
a share (tttrria/) on the occuion of any dlvkioo of ihe patents' 
property in their fifoEimeL 

The dowry rimy consist of land, houses, catde Jewellery, dothes 
And household uieruils. Although cash is fiddom givcrip tlic iiema 
are recorded with their estimated money vaiiic. Wealthy people 
with moderately large holdings of immovable property usually 
include in a daughtff^s dowry at least one field. Housed and land 
in subsidiary settlements Are also ofien disposed of in this way. The 
trading fa m ili CT of NamcKer for tltc mosi part, own little land, and 
in their csise dowries consist of jeivds. Itousehold goods and clotbcs, 
Ai a wedding of Namche people of average ectmnnue smtus which 
! attended in 1957 the parents* gifts to the bride wttie evalualcd— 
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aiid probably somewhat over-evaluated—at R5,3,500* and amoi^ 
the gifts eontnbiitcd hy kinsmen there: were ten yak-hair hlankcis 
each worth Rf.tc» or moit:. At a wedding of the daughter of a 
rather poor Khamba widow of Khumjuiig tu a newly immigtated 
and eva poorer Tibetan the dowry ^ven by the motlter cormAted of 
one field wtjfth Hi,acK> and doibei and jeweb wortli about 
Ri.5€o« Though moit ofilte famJIy'a reladveA and frientU were liy 
no mcam aOluent^ their gifts toudled an Hilttiated value ofRji.^a. 

The receipt of a dowry by the bride h one i>f the dbtincuve marks 
of a union Legalized by tJic full wedding rites. A girl who lives with 
a mim in a common household wrihout having gone through the 
marriage cctemonial hardly suITcfs any sodal dbabilities, but docs 
out receive a dowry. Thus the elder abter of the Khamha girl who 
had received a dowry and gift* lo the value of R*. 753^ had set up a 
household w'ith another immigrant Tibetan^ hul as in her ease ihere 
Wat no wedding, die had received no dowty^ and no gilk whalfiotvcr* 
She nevertheless contributed to her dstcKs dowry. 

Whereas the bride's paixnit luivc to provide a dowtyi the gjwm*® 
parents have lO give their son ^ ahiurc of their property ifhe i& setting 
up a separate e*tabil*bizient» In the case of a youngest or only son* 
however, no such share it given for such a son rarely separate* from 
the parental household and he uitimately Inherit* the hou^e as well 
as theeritirc property, remamtng after elder sons, as weQasdaughLci^, 
have received their share?, Kittsmen and friendt do not give any 
wcdding^pnacdts to the bridegroorn, ibough they uiiially eniuribulc 
beer and even food to the celebrations in his house. 

The obligaibns of the brklegrodut's parents at the dme of the 
wedding cotistsi mainly of contribulinns to the food and drink 
served in the bride's house and of cash payment* lo tiic rekrives 
and fricfidi of the bridci who aiicrtained the ^^oiu^i-parEy at the 
lime of the dim<himg a* w^ell as during the w^edding. The minimum 
contribution to the cnkertainineni in ihe hiide'n house is laid dowti 
by tradition and amounts 10 Ibr 80 Ib. of gmJji for making 
bccTj Ils,a tor i|o [bp of rice, Rs.i for the prescutndDn of beet when 
the bride leaves the parental house, and Rt,i Ibr the pTOeniation 
of beer at other phases of tlic ccremnnki- The amounts set 
the tjuartijtici of gram required are nnwadaya eniirdy iiniTalktic 
and have to be muiiipUcd by al least ten* It has thenTfote become 
usual 10 give the tiiutntitic* of grain r«iuired m kincl, or to adjust 
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tlie cadi contributkiiu to the dnutlc drop in the value of ihc 
rupee* 

ITu: cereniOTiiR and tlic fcisting surttJiindijig ihc rite of gjrrni- 
kuUyp^ whjch u the vital part of a wctMk^ extend tisually over tvi^o 
days. These celehrations arc in many respeci^ atmmt identical with 
ihose connected w*iili the It will aulhoe therefore toakctdi 

the proccdtitc in outline and to d«cril>e only the essential featurei 
of tlie wedding rite Ln greater deLiiil. 

On tJie hnt day of die wedding cclehrations die mcmbci:? of the 
ImdcgrcKim^s partyi often rcicrred lo a# the ^«Ji-partyp assemble In 
the gr^wm's paiental hoiDe, or—[f he alr^y Jiva in a home of Im 
own, as may liappm tn the caic of ati eldest sun or of a widower 
lemanying—in the house which will lie ilie coiiple^^ matrimonia] 
home, Tlie guests are all in their bst cIntheSj and the bridegroom 
liimscif IS as festively dressed a-a possible. Wealthy people on this 
occasion may Tibetan or Chinese ceremonjal silk gowns and 
hats witJi silken tasels such as are worn by Chinese ollicJala. 

A painting on cloth representing ealendrical and other symljols* 
known as sipa^&iu'‘ and used for wording olT evil spirits,, Is brought 
by a [omOf who may pCBa«3J one of hi* own or barrow H for die 
occasion fftnn the Ifi^ temple, and Is tied to a pole in front of die 
groom’s home. Wlien die groom’s part)' Cnally emerges a bksiiiig 
b recited by the ofUchuing hima and die w\>mcji of the grooin*i 
family offer drinks of beer in ceretnonial manner^ 

Tlie sipa-h!u b then untied and carried by the lama like a bactser 
at the head of a procession consbting of the bridcgrooni mid the 
members of the ^r:r^t'<party. In the bride’s house kinsmen and friends 
have meanwhile also gathered but, unlike the bridegiuonit the bride 
b ml dressed in festive dothes and vveara as a rule her very oldest 
cblhtss, which she will not take with her to her new home. 

Aa ihc proceuLon approaches the bride’s house shots are ftred 
and ETaekers let off. A 5re of juniper linin)die;i h lit tn front of the 
house, and ivnmen of dac bride's fciniUy, drcBscd ai ai the ikm-chmig 
in sleeveless, patterned Tibetan doaks, offer the gu^ts drinks of 
beer from large wooden flasks. Them i« a repetition of the Jfrkim 
and the recitation of a btessiog and tfic party then enters the house. 

The seating rescnihtcs that at ihc except itiat the 

1 Sipcf = Svliok? world'^ fu^tu ** w^hcef; cf. Wuddelk Tht BtttMkim 
TiiM, Lottdon, tB^^p hrrfir (ttid-pa 
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briilcgroflm occupies n promincni place next to the laitia. The iailer 
brings in ihtsipa^Mu and hang^ ii up above his own scaL After tea 
and Jjccr have been settled a Kpokesman of the bridc^s parly, who is 
not necosju-ily one of the senior mcn^ weicomes the Rroom's partyj 
expressing the brfdc'* Eanuly's pleasure ai tiicir arrival, and refers 
in traditionol phraMolog>* to the hortbhips they Imd undergone on 
their way aeit«s the hilb* even if they only came from another house 
of the s^mc vdbge. Considering that ihe majority of marriages are 
wiihin one and the same village, liiis reference to a lotig and tiring 
way w-ould seem to reHijct the memory nf a time when inter^vUbge 
marriages were more frcqucni^ posibly because the clans wicre more 
localized than Uicy arc at presmt, 

A member of tJie grOom^s party, cdiosen for hb still in oratory 
rather limn for tlic closeness of khwhip tieS| replies to ihb speech 
and dmnks the hosts for the cordial reception. In these speeches 
there b usually no direct refcienee in the forthcoming wedding 
ritc^ and thc^- arc not in the nature of a marriage sermon. TIlc 
speeches are (allowed hy a general exchange of drinks, and next 
romu^yaitgdzi drinks are ofTcred w> ibo guests by the women of ih^ 
household, beginning witli the lama and the bridegroom. While 
goodwill and wntiments of frieitchliip are expressed in thU fradi- 
tionat manner* the guesti begin to sing^ interweaving thdr voices 
sLilfuLLy in a comphcaicd cliorale. When the oBcring of jartgd^ 
drinks lifts been compleicdi ihc room is deared and men and wornfm 
of the ^^ndt-piirly fonn a stmi-drde and dance lo the rhythm of 
their own ringing. The dancing don not tisitally last btig and at 
the end young rnen of llie bride^s party dialribute small strips of 
white cloth to the dancra which reprcacni scarves and are known 
Aato. Tlicy are given as a reward for ibc singing and 
dancing and not a% a symbol of the estaldtshment of a ntw relation* 
shipi such as the scarves uifcml at the dm-thang. 

After the receipt of die kaUi die grcwdm's party liraves the 

bride's house, and there folbH^ the same visiting of the houses of 
the bride's kinsmen which takes ijp most of the time at the ede^ 
brftdon of the dm^hmg. E3£cept for the obligatory piescnce of the 
bridegrootn at each of these entcrmlniiients tliere u no dlHcrejace 
betsveen til e procedu re at theicm^Acmg and that at th c wedding. There 
b drinking> cadng and dandng in each home vbited, afid most of 
the night b ^uirnUy Bpent in iha way. 
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If muiy of the klnaifleii liavc invited ihc tlw 

greater part of the foUuwing day may be requited ici oomptctc tke 
round of hospitable hoiisca, and the tUinax of tiie nunriage cere¬ 
monies, eonsiating of the may be deferred until the btie 

afternoon^ During all that time there Ls Little actmt>^ in ihc bride"* 
house and the bride takes no part in the eclebraiions. The auapidous 
for die bride^i departure from her parental house, which has 
been icLccted by the lama^ ofrcii docs not coincide with the lermijia- 
tion of the enteruirmietiti in mher liousci. The device of a token 
departure is Uicrefbi'c employed in order to comply willt the Lamars 
advice without Imving to hurry up or delay the proceccbiigs. At the 
time of this token exit the is taken from die bridc^s house and 

tied to the flag-pole in front.. Once this has been done the actual 
‘going away" can be postponed until any later tiinc, 

%VheTi die members of tlic groom's party have at bal completed 
the visits to all tlse houses wliere they bad been invited, they return 
to die bddc\ and once more take their seats according to 

precedence. Tills Ume se^'end ritual objects and liowls with the 
usual ofleringa arc arranged on the table in front of the lama's 
seat. The lanm then fedtes an auifpickjas text from a bi»k and 
scatters offerings of rice-grains, 

Next^ a low tabic U placed oppraiie the LunaV table and behind 
it a mat is spread oui as a seat for the bridal couple. On this mat n 
pattern of two swastikas, ooo of them inverted, has to be drawn with 
rice-graim, before the couple sits down^ A young man of the groom** 
party then leads tlic bride and bridegroom to this mati and they sic 
down facing die lama. Shordy befbt*c this die hnde has been dressed 
in new clothes and when she has sat down a ctmnonial cloak 
is draped round her shoulders. It b ouiomary for 
brides to weep at this stage, md this diey do even if tliey have lived 
with the bridegroom for years and have already borne him children. 
Tea is dien served to the bridal t^plc and they sip from the cups 
while the lama recites a blessing. 

The stage is now set for the lUMi csscniial part of the wedding 
ritual, the gytn-hiiop. Tlic groom^s fadicr, Or another prominent naan 
of the groom's partVp anointi the bride*3 iifiad widi butter^ and a 
kitiinncn of the bride docs the same to the bridi^roortL Tlic former 
lays tliat from that day on the bride iviU be given the itatus of a 
daughttr-ln-bW| and he adtnonwhes her witlt worth duch !u tliese; 
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*7TOTn now on you lumt always ilctp with my ton; if ycm $]cep 
with Any other man you will he fih^. May you Ixith live to be a 
hundred years. May not even a mouie obstruct your path, may not 
even the birds be higher than yoii» may not even the air come be* 
tween you. Tlicre may be much tveailiJiljer men than yonr husband^ 
but you abouid not go with them, even if they show you all Utcii' 
wealth. There may be stronger and hcallhier men than your hus^ 
band« and they may try to seduce yati^ but you should not yield to 
thrni. There may be men more handsame than your lutsband, and 
they may try to persuade you to go with them, but you should not 
let yourself be persuaded/ 

Gorrcspoiidiiig admunittons are given to the bridegroom by the 
father or a kinsman of the bride, and he 100 is told that if from now 
onwards he sleeps with other ivomen^ he will be fined ‘according to 
ike law^ 

As soon as the anoiudng and die speeches are ovetj and sometime# 
while ihey me sUU in progresip die men of die groom^i party Wow 
condi^helts and break into a wiki dance known os nVinrAirmic?, in 
which cflch dancer tirms and sivirU rounrl his own 0x1#^ and several 
dancers swing white yak^lalU. I have been at a wedding where 
cveryeme jumped from lib kai as soon as the lama had finished 
reciting the sirkhn^ and there was such nobe and confusion tbflt one 
could Ticidicr see nor here the vital rite of die anomditg of bride and 
bridegroom. But even under nomiaf circaimstances there ii a great 
deal of noise and excitement as the dancers saving yak-taiU asul otkere 
play heavy brass c^'tnbals. 

Iti the midst of ikis din the bridal couple, followed by membef# 
of the grtiofp"# party leave the hotue^ only to Iwi slopped oulxidc by 
women of the bride's family, each of whom carriei n flask of beer, 
from which die oflem drmkx to the groom and lua kimfolk. These 
tvomen are ike lirMte^ca of die homes visited by die groom^s party 
during Jftn^ang and the wedding, and this b the mumeni of 
reckotung wtien ihe bridegroom and lib kinsmen mmt pay for the 
hoapitality rcceiV'edH The bridegmom may pay as much as R3.15 to 
R3.a5 to cadi iiustes and if Icii houset have boen visiltd these pay- 
inenls amount to an appreciable |Mun of the tveddiiig expense. His 
kinsmen and fitientb give one or two rupees to each hosuss, and li b 
said that tu some case# a family enter taining ^ <Mu/i^party gain 
rather than 1 dm by offering their hoapiuUity. 
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These proceeding in irotit of \hc bridc^i house may lake a con¬ 
siderable bme, and I have seen wedding partici geldng soaked in a 
heavy dov^iipour while innumenible ddnlu of beer were offeed and 
accepted and the bridcgrcoin paid hu dues from a thick ^vadge of 
rupee notes. When both the drinking and the doling out of cash gifts 
arc fumhed, a procession forinii, headed ogdn by the lama carrysng 
the sipd-k&lti like a bannefH The bride is foUoi^'od by a niimbcr of 
unmarried gtrls^ known as kit-Titi [*cojitpanions")| Avbo carry the 
movable parts of die dowry ^ Tlicse hndesniauls must neither have 
had any Monf a claildieriT must they luive taken die vows of a 
niin; they mmi be tinmamed but of marriafeable age aad stalua- 
For three days they remaui with die bride in her hu*baad*$ house^ 
and at the end of that period die bride givei them presents. 

At the bridegroom^s house the procession it wcl«3ined by women 
of the groom*s family, 'fhey serve drinks of becr^ and put inio the 
hand& of each peram entering spoonfuls of curd^ butter^ £npn^] 
sugar and ihrmn^ a kind of small root obtained from Tibet. If the 
bride has already u child or children by the bridcgroorOi die must 
cany Uicm hmclf cww the tlireslioIcL 

In the bridegroom's house (here is more drinking and dancings 
and this feast as well as the beer binught by kinsmm and neighbours 
is known as dun^-ch^ng^ 

The nejcl dayi and sometimes aim on tlm tliird day, the bridal 
cxiiiple and the groom^s parents are invited to the hoiws of the 
gtwin^s kinsmen^ and the hridesmaids are included in these in* 
vitations^ which consiihite the final phase of the wedding ccicbra* 
tiona. 


WPSTiTUTEs roa Tm weddino rite 

Afier icidnu and dlnn-rAimf Ixavc been perfarroed in ilie customary 
way tlicte is the possibility of a ihort cut to a valid marriage^ by 
which the c^cpcnditurc inevitably connected with a wedding- 
ceremony be almost entirely avoided- This short cut is known 
as rii —a term derived from the Nepali word rlii (^ctistom*)—and 
constats Sn the prospective husband paying to the bridc*s panmia 
tilt paltry ium of Rs.b and taking her into his house wiihoui any 
ccremoiiy or ritual accompariimimt. By making this payment the 

I h dw beer aen.'etl cw jmy occasion when a penoo reittrni 

10 hi* home, t.g, at the homc-conihig of * trader after a long 
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husband «tal)Uihei cxuftly the $aine rtghti as a man lAanied by 
gye/t-kuiop, ud nei liter the couple nor (lieir children lutTcr under any 
legal di<ial)ilJty, The unly contidcration whldi inaka even poor 
people hesitate iMfore tlity take ihia step is a certain loss of prcsdge, 
inevitably connected with mch admission of ilicJr inability lo aBbrd 
a wedding and the greatly dlniinished. prospects of any kind of 
dowry. 

The device of til is employed not only in cases of poverty^ bow* 
ever, but atw eis an answer to an undue delay of the wedding 
ceremonies caused by the bride’s parents. Tims there was the case of 
a fau-ly aiEuent tnon of KJminjuiig who, exasperated by the *ub- 
lerfuga used by hU Iwtrotlied and her parents to delay the weddtt^, 
deposited six rupees with his because tlie girl’s parent* did 

not want to accept ihe rit payment and forcibly drt» gE t ^ liis bride 
to hu house. This resort to violent meatts did not lead to a siiecesaful 
marriage, however, and when he found that he could not get on 
with bis wife he let her return to her parents, and she subserjuently 
married another man. 

Ill the case of second marriages even v^ealthy people somcliines 
resort ra the custom of rif and. if imiL bride and bridegroom had 
previously been married by gyen-kutop. this iimplified way of con¬ 
cluding a valid iioion involves no loss of preitige. 

While raaiTtagie* concluded by rit are legally erpid to those 
eelebmted wiilt full ritci in every respect, there is another type of 
union wlikh. though permiiied fay Sherpa custom, has few of the 
coiueijitences of a Ibrnta] mairingc. Such unions, lacking any 
ritual sanction, are known as tso-ni~ 4 tkitt 0 f which means literally 
’two people staying together’. Tliej- are formed by n matt and a 
woman setting up hooK logcdwr and pooling their etunomic 
asets. People who have Ijccn married bdhre often conclude such 
unioris and, though iheir children arc striciiy speaking thentha, no 
disability is connected witli this fact a* long a* parents and children 
live toftetlicf in one household Uke ihe rnembm of any other family. 
Young unmarried Sherpos are unlikely to enter such a uiuon* 
but poor Khombas, tacking kttumcn, who would ccHiperatc in the 
cdebratjnn of dtm-ehattg and wedding, surnectmes enter a morltaJ 
partnership in this mfomud manner, and if their tinkm lasts there 
is little to diitinguish it from otlicr marriages. It is mainly the abaence 
of any legal jafeguards agnirMi a diisotution and the inierference of 
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other men and wtnoen with either of their partners which db» 
tingvahea a is4hm-dtkw iitiioii from a legal marriage^ Fof either 
partner am terminate the aitocialkn any momeiu at will wkbmii 
bemg liable to the payment of rampenaation. and no one cim be 
fined for having sexual relaiioiu with a woman or a man living m 
such an unsanclipned union. 

Surprisingly enough even fairly affluent Sherpas of good status 
often do not take the trouble to nsgukrjM a second ur tlihd 
marriage by the device of r^t^ but live together in tuiions devoid 
of legal validity, TIius OngcJio rjimn of Khunijung^ who owned a 
large house and carried on succe^ul petty trade, wthl to Iut; with 
liis Utc wifcV fiitlieris yoiinger brosher^i widovv, who had a licmsc and 
property in Kunde^ 'Fhe couple oontiaued to mn both housci. 
keeping in each the children from the oNAntr's pmnoius marriage^ 
The young child from their urifianedemrd unicin liad die status of 
a thfniba, but there was no unfavourahle comment on thcLr life 
toother and Ongcho Lama continued to play hU normal part in 
the ritual life of ihc two vdkg^ 

TMa aicirrs A^n oaucaTtoNS or sipousts 

The fjcrfonnaiicc of the weddiriig rite, or its substitute knovm iis 
titf odds to the partnm* muttial obligatluat resulting from the 
dem-ckmig and creates a new position in so far as properly rights are 
concemeiL The new ohligaLianA etitcted jnto by IjUMhtind and wife 
can be stimmari^ed uiuier the fcjllowing paints' 

t* The husband has exclusive iczuiiJ rights to his wife, unless 
the marriage is polyandrous* and the wife has exclusive sexual 
rights to the husband cxcqji in the nme case of a polygjuoui 
marriage. 

a* Husband and wife dtnre for the ilmmion of liie marriage 
ait their economic assets^ The husband b imder an obligation 
to maintalit hU wife, and the wife mtisi devote her energies 
exclusively to die work of the common household. 

3 . While each spouse retains a latent right to the praperiy con¬ 
tributed by brm or her to the csommon assets at the time of 
the wedding, any addilian to tlicsc assets, be it in tlie shape of 
land or hveitockf is dmned in have been produced by the 
joint labours of hubband and wife, and is hence equally divided 
between them in tlic evem of a ditsoUition of the marriage^ 
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or fpr purposes of detcnnintog U« property of one of the spoitte 

3L tlic tinic of dcaih. 

The obligaiioii to compensate tlie other jpoiuc for a umJaln-fl] 
t^ioanaq of the partiicnlilp is ooiy a condjitiation of tlir motuai 
rights entablishrd by the faccrollLil ceremony pedbtmed at the time 
of the itm^hang, I'lus obligaibn b ntpresacd in a fi jw v l tariff of 
pst^metits to be made by the dcfUullitig partner IrrespcctKe of the 
eouple'j econcmic tiatiu (cf. p. 74). Either spouse b frise (o ter¬ 
minate tlie mairtmonial assfodaticin, but each has die identical 
claim In compeiisatlan. There ts tm such concept as the 'giuity 
party* in die Ijreak-iip of a titamagc, and the husband of ati uu- 
Guthful vfifc prepared to remain in the tiialrunonial home cannot 
divorce her ivithout paying compemation. However, he can claim a 
fine of Rs.30 from any man caught In adultery with hb wife and this 
fine is kitoiTO as fihijat. The wife has a similar right to fine luiy 
tvoraan known to have had sexual rclatiotu willi her husband, but 
in this case thepAi/o/b only RS.J5, perhaps in recognidon of the fact 
that women tutually Jjave less cash at their disposal than men. 

Tile amoiints of all these payments appear today radier tow 
They Imve femained at the Imvl fixed by cusmm many vea« 
and one of the resulit of die dmp in the value of the rupee b that 
adultery has become a comparatively cheap 

POLV.^'UJRPtJS AJib rOLYRVKOL'S UARaiAOes 
ITie Shd^' basic attitudes to the husband-wife relationship 
find a jiurtitularty plaatic expression in the two types of multmle 
mamages; polyandry and polj-gvTjy. Of these polyandry is the by 
fer mm treeptent marriage type, Tbus among 235 marriagw re- 
^cd in Khtimjung. Kundc and Phorue. tliere were io poiyan- 
^usand only 5 polygynous unbni. This b in acttirdance\rith the 
Sh«^ beUef ihal polyandrous marriage* are a time-botioured and 
highly respeciable device to prevent the fiagmenfation ofprapertv 
and foster the solidarity of brothers, whereas a man*, marriage with 
more than one wife at« time b mort in the nature ofan erangenev 
me^iire r^rted to. if the fim wife ha, remained childS^i 
neither &r the spoMies daiio a divonx:, 

Polyandroui marriagw are more frequenliy the fault of parental 
arrangemmits titan any other type of union. They involve, with the 
rarest of except joas, ptun of brethen to be married 10 one wife and 
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at one c>r the brothers is ai the i of $;Qdo^ jUid hi 

mo&i oia so yotmj that tlic proposed rttalch e^n liardly Ik of his 
own clioice. -4ny active rfdc Jn the arrangetDe^il of a polyajidrous 
marriage u usually taken by the elder broiher^ and as a mlc ii is 
he wJio first iojilated sextial rdLsitiom. with the join! beiTothed, 

In Ute Anutigettimt of a ppl yandmus match it U generd practice 
to propose already at the time of the that the girl asked for in 
marriage should he ihe joint wife of two brothers. If this req-oest is 
agreed to both brothers arc entitled to pay hcncefurtii nightly visits 
to their betrothed^ hot in mrtst cases only the elder lc?oihcr avails 
himself of this right. At the dem-^hmg the younger Jjn^ ther's indkiilon 
in the rnaniage must fc» fnrmaUy confirmed, hut it b only at the 
wedding tliat both brothers appear in the role of bridegroom. 
Tiiroughout die proceedings they remain next lO each other, and 
at the rite the bride sJts in betw-een the two bridegrooms, 

and all three are anointed with butler^ 

If there arc three brothenin a family it is not unconmion for the 
eldest and youngest (a marry one wife with the idea of jointly taking 
over the parental propci'ly and house m doe course* uiille ikc middle 
brodier enters a monastery m a novice. Many gtrh prefer to marry 
two broihen. Such a marriagn improves a woman's economic 
presspecti^ and avures that in later years she will enjoy the ad van- 
tagea of .1 comparatively young husband, I have known a girj who 
refitted to marry her betmihedi e^^en though she had already bom 
him a child ^ unless his younger brother^ perhaps eight years her 
junior* were to be included in the marriage. However* there have 
also been cases of giHa accepting an older brother^ hut dedining 
marriage with his very much younger bm ihcr on ibe pica tJiat when 
he greiv up tlicy w'ould be middle-aged and there would be family 
dissensioju ifhe wanted to break away from dm joint hoo^hold and 
jmrry a young wit ofliis own* 

Tlds realistic altitude is based cm experience, for it happens 
quite often tliat 4 younger brolhcfi wlio had Joined in a polyondrous 
marriage, laitx establishes a separate household and takes another 
wife^ This can be done amicably by mutiiat agreement^ or he may 
have to pay phorjai to the joint wife and 1 hereby regain his free^ 
dom. Judging from the oompomtivcly krge number of young girls 
cngagc?d by 10 two brokers ^ and the few cases of 

older people living in poly^dmui unions one might come lo the 
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concJtuion that die durabtUty of polyandrom marriages is not very 
groat. It has to be considered, however, that ovviag to the high death 
rate die clinnee$.for the survival of (luec persons involved in such a 
marriage into late middle-age arc not very great and that the 
stability of Sherpa marriages U in general not impressive. 

Wliile the desire to jwcaave the inhentance tif two hrodicrs in a 
single ecntiomie unit is no doubt foremost in the thought of patents 
attiUiging polyandroiis matchrt, ii would be cnonr.ems to assume 
■hat polyandry is an outcome nf economic stringency> and that only 
those brother* ‘wlu> canrtrtt afTordi separate wives' resort to this 
form of marriage. Far from being mos t frequent among the poorer 
strata of society, polyandry U practised by some of the ricltesi 
Sherpa families and, in a society acutely sensitive to the social 
implications of both lavish eapendituie and the ncceuity for c«jn* 
oiny, there » no suggestion that the tondusian of a p^lyandmus 
marriage is in any way dctrimenlaJ to a family's prestige. It is, on 
the contraty, considered a laudable sign of fraternal solidartiy, and 
I have hcand older people complain about die 'selJishness' of 
prcsciit-day young men, who will brealt up a parental esmic 
becouse each wanu a wife to himielf If there is in fact a decline in 
the number of jujlyaiidrous irtHTriagcs—and tl»c absence of data 
on past generations male* it dlfRaih to trace any such tendency—it 
tniui lie due to the return to Khumbu of young men who have spent 
some tune in Darjeeling and otlicr places where polyandry is 
frowned upon. 

Jealousy between the joint husbands «ems to be rarely the cau.te 
for the dissolution of a ixjfyajidrous uiilnii. A more frcqticnt reason 
for separation is disagrcemenl over economic matters such as the 
feeling of one brother that the otlict does not pull his weight in his 
efforts for the joint houseliold or tltat he mei easl* earnings— such 
fts eaminip as an expsdilfou porter—to satisfy personal wants 
talhcr than contributing them to the oommcirt pool. In the event of 
separation, which always itivolvea tJie division of pTnpcrt>% the joint 
svife usunlly remains with the elder broiiier, but there are also case* 
where she decides to live wjili the younger l^oiber, even if ihk 
means leaving the matrimonial home. 

Sherpa men do not find it dilTicuJl to manage the sexual side of a 
pul^’andtnus union. Usually ihc wife steeps on the only huge lictb 
stead of the house and the two huabands, each of whom has a 
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scpamLc ^lecpufig placc» consul £ as to wht> should jom her there. I 
have also heai-cl of a diiTcrent arraogeincnt by which the choice lies 
with ihc wifci who jdinj aliernaldy Utc otic or other husband in his 
sleeping place, TJiia docs not sccni ihc umitl custom^ bowes'crj atu! 
joine older men, who doubled the aceiuacy of iny inroimation, 
appeared somewivat shocked by ihc idea that ihc initlalive thould 
be left to the wi&. 

In the rare case of a polyiuidrous union resulting from a younger 
brothcr*s ptisniarital sexual rcJaiiom with a girl, dlfficidtiei are 
fnore likely tu arise tlian in marriaijes initiated by the [parents or 
the elder brother* Such a case occurred in Khiimjuni^p where an elder 
brotlier wlioiie first wife had left liim after several yearss of marriage 
and the Lirili of three child ren, joined in die niart iagc of Ills younger 
lMrot[icr+ The wife, who ifcforc marriitge liad Imd sexual rttations 
with the younger brother onlyp prcfeiTcd him at fmi to the older 
husband} and it ttx>k some years before a modua vivendi 
rcjiched* 

The women's atiitade to polyandry U largely coloured by the 
condderation that a wife of two brodters in possession of tt joint 
property can expect a higher standard of living thaji the wife of a 
man witli only one share of liis porcjisal property. As cv^ery year 
Sherpa men spent] many mouttu aw^ay from home^ ifiC wife of iwo 
bmihers k moreover less often left alone^ and enjoys ihcrtfore a 
more regular sexual life* Ijicrc is ccriuinly no prejudice against 
having sexual rdatiom with iwo men, and ihcrc have been cases 
of wtimen le^iviug a single husband in nrdei' to conclude a marriage 
with two hrrothers* 

HoTivcver, ojice a girl has gone through the gjitn-fiUiJifr rite with 
only one bridcgrooirit a younger Ijruthej' of the hufiband cannot 
subsequently be admitied to marriage. In this respect Shejpa 
c\iitom diflers from Tibetan practice, which permits any number of 
younger brothers So share ati rider brotlitr^s wife and countenances 
even the rnairiage of a womim with a fa ther anil hLs sons. 

Tiir iiormal type of polynndrous marriage among Sherpas is 
that of one wumnn with two brothers. Use sons of two brothers may 
also conclude a marriage with one girlg for they cortesjwnd, for all 
legal puqiQves, closely to a piut of broclicrs, but atnoiig the hundiedfi 
of marriages treorded in hotisedtstf and gcncalogtca I have Ibund 
only one union of thU type, Potyandrous marriages in which the 
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two liiubdiids are not of ttie tajnc cion are dUapprnvcd at mainly 
became sucb a marTiai^e muit ine\4tAb]]r id a doiibtfui flan 
memiicrBJnp ofdit ■children. prfecni inemor)' tJicrc has been 

only one mch uuirriiige. A woman of P;itigbocilie marrifiJ fm-t a 
Kbumba, and many year^ laler, when ihc vv*u pmi child-Licaxing 
jgr* 4 Sherpa »cvFnd yrnrt her junior. The w^nian and hrf iwo 
hciibindi lived for tome m a conunon Iion$eliold, hut ni llicrc 
^vetc no children from cidier IntibLthd no dlfHcnltieti aroie, and ihe 
other villagers TOiccd im tii-^ipprm'ah 

Ajiotlitr ittiiiiual lype of marriHge is the marriage of tun hrothm 
with two ill ten. Such a. iiniiOn b nc\cr Ctinchidird formally at ihr 
time of the urdding. hut In rare aim tuio brothet^; marritd to a 
joint \v\Tc may take her ^'oimger into their hou^ic and Ih'c 

with both in a kind of fntjr-cqrncjTtl marria^* ITit only case of this 
S^TK whicli occurred in recent dmt of two we;ill!iy brothers 

of Khunijnngp They first married a joint wifci who left ihcm afier 
giving htnh to a danghTer and bccwie a niin in Devnrlie, Tlicir 
KCOTid joint tmrriacEc la£icd only for months, but they were 
not discouraged and married fesr the third time a wife m cemnmott. 
Some years later their wifeb father diied. and lioth their aisother-in- 
lasv and the wife^a younger sbtrr came tu stay In their house. From 
that tunc onivards liqlh hratliers livvd with both hul only 

the eWer iiiter hitd ebildren^ Wljoi the younger bmlhcr dlcd^ die 
elder continued to keep both ivives. In tliJs case tliere wam ^me 
odv^cric conmient among die vUlagen* who ceuuitietcd the prom¬ 
iscuity of ibis afTatigement ucumnly. But the four people enn- 
cexned took no notke of this cijtidsjii, and continued liappily Iti 
their unconvoitinnal ramtly ilfe^ 

1 have tiientkiniid alrntly the matrittge lo two pain nf brodient 
with tvhcp tkterSf hut ii% in thk cue the ivvti older hroihen lived with 
the elder tuletf and the yi^un^er hmihers with her y^?un[Jc^ sister, 
the umtmal ai|»cct oftlir arrangcitimt wm only that uU iix Zi%^ tbr 
a kmg time in 4 common hnuscStold. 

An imaJyw of genealogies cwmng three tri foirr genemiions;— 
the flirt hesi mmt Shcrpai can truer their aticotry—the 
tendency of som of polyamh^oiis marriages tr# rruifry' a joint wife, 
And thus continue the family tnulitirifi of polyiindry, Fethaps we 
may conclude from this pnicticc lhai the fnoiiiy life jfi poly and mtis 
bnuscholdi is no less harmonkHis than Ihjit of other families, smec 
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were ii othrnvisc the S0115 ^vniikl hairJly feel irteJLiicil 10 iheir 

fflihcf*' cxanipleH 

PcilyjfyiiOtis marriage* are less rrtrqsiral than pr^lynndmiii unions^ 
luid I know^ of no ifutancc of a mim marnrang ivvu wives at the same 
wedding <xrcm:m/. Yet, a wife^s jiounRer ssier^ who is umiiaiTiedi 
divorced or widiiwcd^ mav join licr brother-in-law's household as a 
Junior wile, and if lier parents arc still alive there may even be a 
per&irmnncc of Jtm*<fuirig and gym^kuiop hut llicspc comnonits are 
nsitalLy disj-Tensed ivith under such circttntaiaricei- Tlic wives in a 
pcilygy'fiQUs hoiurlmld need not nec^ssarHy be sLsim, but in about 
half of the f^dygynouv niarriago they Are eiUiff sisicfs or iir%t 
parallel rousins. VVliile Sherpa eitstotii d^iirs noi pemiit nmiriages 
of more than two btisbands wiib one wife* there ii no limit to tJie 
number of ^vives a man may have at the same lime, "^ei, in 1957 
there was In the whole of Khuftibu only one matt vvhrj iiad three 
wives* Two of ihcm tvrre sbter* Juid lived in the liuibard's house in 
Namchcj vvhweas die eldest wife^ who w^ of differen* filnn, lived 
in a hou&e of Her own in a %'ilbge of Pliaraki the husband^ an aflkieat 
trader* divided his lime between the two hnuseholdf. 

I have lieard young Sherpa gUb aay dial they would rather Ik: 
one of several wives than marry two tirothers^ in 9 pnlygynoua 
homehold there ivunld be let^a work tu dOi Ttiough such viewv* 
rxpreiseil In a dippant vvay by girb noi really faced by such an 
unusual choice, need not lie taken seriouviy* I hey nevertheless 
ftug^est that sexual jealousy ii a scmimctit firoiigdy foreigri to Shcr|ia 
mcmiality. L’sed to crjinpleie freedom in the choice of lo^cra before 
mErriagei Sherpos have never developed the leclin^tliat there is any 
inherent medt in sextial exclusiveness^ Juei as hnahiiiididu not mind 
sharing ihcir wife with a broiHcr—or a wife sharing her Umbantl 
with a ef>wifc—50 they do not look ufmnrJttra-niariul lexreJadoiu 
with the horror other siKiktie^ have tif adultery^ 

TItc rtUtians liciween the men of a polyondroiis marriage and 
the children by the joint wife doe* not kad to any emotiomd iiriitt 
either. Unless one husband has been aw ay for several months, and 
there ift hence no doubi about any particular chilrf^ bioloffcal 
fatJier^ there is no %pcculaiion regard uig the paternity^ of ihc varloin 
dilldren, and both busbands treat them m their own mm and daugh¬ 
ters. The cJiiidren addrcis both men as *faliier*^ and 1 have never 
htartl Ilf conflict oiiiing from a compcLiilon for the childrcii i 
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Since, as long as a pcZysAiidrnus murriagn lasis^ botti hus^ 
bands liold all ihcir property in common., ihc queaiion of inhcriiance 
U abo no source of conflict because every child* whichever of the 
two husbnnds may be the Ikthei^^ is rmilled to a Ehare of the joint 
property^ 

THE D]S£ClLlfTl□^{ OF A CARRIAGE AV UIVORCIE OIL DEATH 

Sherpa marriaget are free aiWKdatiom between individual who 
Itave dte right lo tUiKilve f hem when ihcy fail to itr\t the purpcksc of 
giving muttial <tomfort and happiness. There is no need to nrgtae a 
case for the temiJnation of the man^lage tic before a jndicia) body 
nor of oonvincing coviliagers or kinsmen of the dcsirabitity of a 
divorce. Many rdurriagcs art: dhisotved by miitiial consent^ and if 
both partners agree EO separate a skiiple ceremnny^ knowm as aio- 
b performed. The husband invites Uie wife's parents, brothcra 
or other clisfie kinsmen to his house, entertains them with liquor and 
beer worth at Icajit one rupee, and declares tliai he and hia wife have 
separated and that from now on he In no Jongcr their fon- nr broiher- 
in-lawvas the case may be^ A thread, lield by the huiband and one 
of his wife^s kinsmen, is difrn broken as a sy"mt>al of the breaking off 
of the Tetarionship established by the marriage, 'fhe wife fmalJy gives 
her husband one rupee in repayment of liic beer brought by Ilia 
kinamcn ni the time of the jodms, 

Ifeither husband or wdfe is not Agreeable to a dlwrce, the oiJicT 
partner is still free to insist on the dissolution of die marriage. There 
h no tiecd lo prove any giidt on the pari of the other fipou^Cj but a 
compcn^lton of 1^*35 has to be paid by the partner who wishes to 
terminate the marriage. Thi^ payment, knoivn as releases a 

huiband or wife of all flcrtlier pbLiga!Jon.i aming fxam the marriage^ 
bond. 

Vet, a dijlcrcnt position ari^ if a nmn abducts or wishes to marry 
another man'i wife. If the wife is a party to this plan the afirgric\^ed 
husband has no means of holding her but he can clnim damages of 
Ks.105, known ftom lilt wifc^s new huaband* TIse oppo* 

Site case of a wife claiming thojat from another woman who wants to 

' itw ^ diiScLklty ctperttiietd in an umucrcaafut marriage: =tQ get 

rid of 

*phffr = to sever, jfl/" payment- 

^ /jb = bJglirr JluirT. 
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imrry her husband docs nol arise, u a zmn 1ms die right to intro¬ 
duce a secofic! wife into hii 

The ainicshlc way in w'hich a man may take over annthcr man^s 
wife 15 demons imled by a case which involved people of Phortse and 
Khumjung. AnJ Droma^ a young wom^n of Chusherwa dim trom 
Kunde+ was married to a man of Shke dan of Fhortse. One day 
Pemba Kitar of Faldoijc ckn^ a rich man of Khumjiin^^ wbo^e first 
wife had left him but who had a son from a maid^smrantj 

appeared widi a e^Jii/i-party in the hotiac of Am Dronia^s hutbandi 
and declared that he wanted to miury Ani Dmma and was prepared 
to compentate her htuband. A f^bu and other prominent inm dieri 
aUted Ani Drama whom she wanted for husband and she chosti 
Pemba Kitar. The latter Immcdiatdy paid Ri.105 to her husbamh 
and the party mok An! Droma to hu house, where the usual wed¬ 
ding rites^ including and the presentation of5carv« to the 

bridc^s kinsmen W'crc forihwith performed. 

Yet not all cases of alienation orauOtiier man^s wife or betrothed 
ruit so smoolh a co urse. A case where tlie break-up of a lieiroiJial Jed 
to violence and healed quarrelling occurred in 1954 in KJrumjuog. 
Komi Droma of TJtaklu clan was hcuothed by iim-chiutg to twu 
Kiiainba brothers of Tharop but wJten her half-shter, who imd been 
ntaxTied to AjluIu of Paldgnjc clan, died, Anulu turned to Kami 
Droma. He later explained tbhi mosc by saying that he ^bought bis 
wife'^fl lialf-sLster W'ould bea !>eicer mother for hli small r^Idren titan 
any unrelated girl Wlialcvcr bis motives may liavc becn^ he sue* 
ceeded in winning Kami Droma^s atTections and ivhcn she became 
pregnant he deposited Rs^io^, the usual amoiim for thqfal, w*jili ids 
fitTfUtu Aiig Chunbi And odeed bim to act as mediator in the nego- 
hations widi Kami Droina's be trot bed. hut on hearing of the fetter's 
intention to bring Kami Drtmia to his hotisc ihe two Khanibas of 
Tharp collected liaifa doaen friends and wcJii with them to Khum- 
jung with the uitcntion of beating wp Anulu. There was a violent 
quarrel ouutdc Amlin's bou^j and several of his kinsmen and friends 
came to his assbiance. l‘hc shemting of threais and abuse w^as fol¬ 
lowed by the throw^ihg of stones and Sharap Lama, Anulu's siater's 
husband, got hurt while fighting on Amilu*s side. Ilje laiter finally 
look refuge in Kami Droma^s house^ several of Khumjung's pro- 
miiiciiL men sepoiated die cosnbaiaais, and tried to initlale negotia- 
tiOEZS. 
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Th« lalJss i.v«re held in llie house of Aiiulu"* eldest brotlier^ aitd the 
medLaton spent Sroniie money on providing beer» The Tfiaro men 
listed thnt in ihb case the dntjai must Ijc Rsi^ilO for* as Kami 
Dtottm was betrothed to tv^'o brothers^ eadii woiild have to be 
compensated by tJic usual j^ayiiient of Rs. 105. This finally 
accepted and Anuhrs eldest brnther lent him the money^ which he 
immcdiaEcly paid to Ram! Droma^s previous Ix^trothed. 

Shortly aficrivnrds Kami Droma came to Auttlti't house, and he 
eutertaioed hh kinmicn at the feast which always Jl>Unws 

a bride's tf^lry iitlo her hiuibatid's house, M Kami Drnma was 
Aiiutu^S late younger hair-si^lcr there ivas tio need to jxrrfqnn 
the tiles of dm-chiin^ and For the younger sister of a drecased 
wife auUimaLlcally ussiimcs her ddeat abter^i rights to the latter's 
husband an dp had Kami Dtnma not been already engaged elfc- 
whpx by dfm<knA^^ she could liavx entered Anulu^s home vs'iihoiit 
further icdo. 

In the case of a married raan^j deat!i« the obligations and riglits 
created by and Ji^'ffhkut^p do nul come to an end* but piLss 

on to tilt dcceased*s yoLingcr tirtitlicr, or failing a younger hrolhcf, 
to those of his father's brodier's som who were hit Juriion and thus 
siund to the w'idow in the rdatJonship of hustiond's ^-ounger brother. 
If any of these is still unmarfEcd and AvilJmg to accept the widow as 
Im wifep and ibc agreei to thh arrangemem, there b no need to hold 
dmxhm^ and ^fndi^ for any of the deceaw^d junior kinsmen 
con take over his pan as a htuband- 

However* if there is no such persim, or the widow want^ to be free 
of ali fibligauons mwards her husband*^ kinsmen, flic can a| 3 proadi 
any ofbb younger brothers or ccmsini with Iherequmi m acx^ept one 
rupee, known as chmt^^ring^ih^tjcu^ and to pcrfomi a rite nf dis* 
assoCLudont knoivn as ankan If be agrees, two pieces ofivood* 

each incised in such a ivuy that it can easily Iw broken, are ^ivtn lo 
the widow and her late hiiiband'i kinsman. The man and the 
woman &xsl cjccbangc the pkc« of wood and then, stepping a 
few' feel liack, break the piecm in two and throw them on che 
ground. The svidow then shakes and iimsbes her aprons and de* 

> — ‘betnr*, nJ^ :« ydcc\ thfMm » i.e. die wrpAyme;$a 

of beer given by ihe hmband ai Wnv, qihI wv:dd[ng. 

* A term ofonktiowti dcrivailon, the bicml mean mg of which ii ujiknjTvm 
10 the Sheipas. 
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cUre 3 tli 3 t »hc h now free from aiiy oontf^I on the part €)f licr 
husband's [hrtiiiy. 

Tlic khiSTnai of the deceased need not accept the cftaNg-^riftig^hi^wu 
payment of one ntpoe* however^ and in the ca« of thdr refu^al^ the 
ividow can only regain her freedom hy paying phorja! to the extent 
of R3.35. This payment tnual be accepted by Uie husbandkln^ 
men proip^ided the widow lias not enteired, or u about to eater, into 
rdatloiis with any other man. Lf, on the other hand^ ihc wanU to 
remarry immediately outaidc her deceased husband's hneage 
the nr her new husband immi pay the fuU fAs/af of R 5 .to 5 tn her 
late spouie*! kinsmen. 

As long as a. wMqiv' ha$ not freed hcrsdl from the control of her 
late husband's patrician, the latter can demand phijat of R3.30 
from any other man with whom she has had «cxud reJationSj and 
Eimilarly the younger sister of n man^s [ate wife has the right to 
claim phijal from any ^^oman with whom he has slept afrer his 
wife^a death. She Ims this right, even If she hersdf is toarried and 
cannot take licr sister's place as a wife. In that case siie has no claim 
to ph^jai and (Aoja/, how'cverp while an unmarried sister of dte 
deceawl wife has the right to demand pharjoi and thitjat from hcf late 
sister's husband in exactly the same way as a man's bmiheti or 
father's brother's sons can demand these fees froin the widow of 
their late kinsman. As an eider bmtller cannot under any dreum- 
Btances marry his younger brother's widow he has no claim to any 
of lliese fees* He can, howev'cr, marry a girl to whom hta elder 
brother was engaged hy provided no scarves were given, even if 
a child has been tlie fruit qf iMa unlom Tlic prohibition of a 

man's marriage with hb late wife's elder sister is not as strict as the 
bar agairui mitiriage wtih a younger brother's widow' such a 
marriage can take place on payment of a nominal fine of one rupee 
to the man^s pmbu. 

The fee? which a man's kinsmen can claim from his widovp^, and 
the Correspond ing claims a wo man‘s sisters ha\^ un her husband^ arc 
a clear uidicaijon that however individualatic Sherpas may other¬ 
wise be, Sherpa marriage is not merely an association of two in- 
dzviduaJs^ The rights and obligations engendered by and 

w'edding rite extrad to a drde of kinamcn and outlast the span of 
iiic of any one of the spousei. 
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THE ROLE OP A MAJLRIED-IN SOX.ThM*AW iMlKSUi 

Nonnally a girl leavci her |K&fcaldl haim on marrkge and bc- 
o(imc!3 cx^nmnkalty and ritually a mcmbo- of her hujband*i facciily. 
But in some ca^cs tJiia poddon is m'tr&edj and a mail trnten tJie 
household of his parents-Ln-b^v^ and resides ivith thicni until thdr 
death. Such a resident son-ln-bw » called nMibu^* and only couples 
^vithouf sons will airange for one of dieir daughters to marry a molriu 
and to remain with him and her children in the parental home. 
Usually it is the youngest daughter who is nmrned in Lliis way^ be¬ 
cause she—like a youngest son—has inJiercntly a grcaicr right to her 
Cither^* hntisc than any older sUtcTn TJicre arc cases p hmvevcTj when 
—-wirh the genuine or assumed agreement of any yoimger sbter—a 
maksu b inirodticed into a house as the husband of an older daughter. 
The position of a b not merely the reversal of that of a wife 
entering the house of her parcnts*in*taw^ but he h given rlghis not 
enjoyed by a wife. Before the formal wedding an agreement b draw"n 
up by which the girri father appoints the rjuikiu as hU heir and 
specifies In detail the property he will inherit. This written docu" 
merit must be endorsed by the donor^s nearest ki n s men on ihe 
fathcT^s side* such as liis brothers or brothers^ tom, for it is they who 
would normally inhertt part of the property were it not made over 
to die In return for their cotueui diey uiually are gi\'en some 

gifts or a small part of the estate* The document handed to the 
nwfaw b known ns tti-iehip {^list of gifts*) j and it usually reads approxi¬ 
mately as follows: 

*YoUt Dawn Tefusing (or whatever the miAs$i*s name may be)* 
have been taken as our matfw* You must live m our house^ look after 
us and work for the good of our faniily^ If you do not do so* and do 
not take proper care of your w^ife^ we shall resume our property. You 
must perform onr funeral rites. The property wJuch will be made 
over to you coiisbis of one house in Khumjung, three Helds iti 
Khumjung, one house m Teihinga^ two fields and one meadow in 
Twhinga* three oow»s* etc.* 

Unlike the bride in a normd marriage* a mdbu may move into the 
house of ids paxents-ln^law rmmtfcltately after the cctebtation of the 
dtnh-c/utjjg. At the time of the the groom^s with tlie 
bridegroom nev'crthelcss sets oat from his father's home. But after 

^The pofitioii of a U umiktr Id tliat oT m in Hindu 

focietyj aiid of a lamsata in Middle itidiiui uibal todetk^ 
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\ht: gym-kk^p the malsu and lui liride remmn in her parents" hou»^ 
and the d/mj^hmg party is held there* The ^^riir-party finally lcA%*a 
the house without the bridal conplep but after a few days the maksv, 
and his new wife pay a formal visit to his parenis. 

The position ofa moiba in the house of his parcnti-in-Iaw depends 
largely on die personalities of the people concerned. [Joder a 
domineeringfather-in-lflvu a mdbv may have to work very much like 
a swTvantp fetcljmg wood and v^orlong as a porter on trad-ing trip, 
but if the girl's parents are old and the mnksu « a man of mitleitive 
hr may >oon be the leading figure in the household, liis legal 
position ii a strong one. The property cmmierated in the isi^kUap 
document beJongs, unlike a do^vry, to him and not to liis wife. If die 
wife wislies to dissolve the nuiiTiage and many' another Imsbandj ihc 
must leave ihc house and die second husband must pay Rs..t<J 5 
to the fffjjfcrMj, who remains in pcwiscsaion of the property. Only 
if the mahu wishes to terminate the marriage or if a divorce is 
armuged by mutual corucni musL he witiidraw from the liouse and 
rclmc{uish die property reodvrd in lits capacity as Wiiat he 

cannot do is to drive out hii wife and remain in cnjoymeni of the 
house and bud as tiiis would be conlradietory to the icnm of the 
written agrrcmcni. 

But if his wife dies a rmnoinsj during hU itfetuxLe^ in pos¬ 
session nf the house and property and can even nmrry anodicr wifc- 
If there arc children from the first wife only dicy ate eudtied to 
inherit the property, but if the uifo dies widiout issue and ilit makiH 
docs not runny a sister or other kinswoman of his bic wife, the 
property reverts after liia deadi to the original owner's kinsmen^ for 
property made over to a makni docs not become hla absolute property- 
The agreement provides only for iu imiyrsiricicd usuiruct during 
tJie mukfu^i lifetime and for its inheriLincc by die maksu^i iKKlUy male 
heirs from die donors daughter. Thin a who has only 

daughters^ may not in turn take a rmksu for one of hk daughters 
without obtaining the agreefnent of his fath cr-in-bw^ kinsmen j. vvlm 
have a residual rigiit to the properry. 

By marrying one of his daughters to a mukiu a man can assure 
him!ieir of support in hia old age and of the proper performance of 
the funeral rites. But he cannot, by this device, prevent the exlino- 
UOn of bis lineage, for a TJudem rematnf a member of his own riao, 
and this clan membership k paswl on to his children according to 
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tht rules or the luiud patrilineal niccesion. Hic titily mncesalon to 
hi» rathcT-in-U^v's lineage » the indusinn of the latier’s cbn gods in 
the worship on sudi occasiotu as a Thus Chopali of 

Khungung, the maksv of a man ofMcndc dan and hunteirof Cole 
clan, wonhtppcd the Mcnde dan god as well as that of the Gole 
clan. In this parilcular case the mofa-ir inherited firom hJi father-in- 
law not oiilif a large house and considerable wealth, bin also the 
office of f)tmbit, which he was able to retain even though as a man 
from Sob he was a newcomer svjthout kbship ties b Kiiunijung. 

While the Hindus of Nepal look upon tin: rob of a gJW-jira.wa with 
a raeasinre of contempt, there is no such Icding among the Sherpas. 
Even son* of rich men majf accept the position almokiu in the house 
of an equally wealthy Cithcr-in-law. Thus the eldest son of Kushang 
(Thaktu). the head of the most prominem—and atone tunc also the 
richest—bmily of Khunijung, became a mttksu in the liuuse of an 
affluent trader of Namche, and caniinucd to devebp ati already 
successful busmess. 

By accepting the position of ntaira a Slicrpa does itcii {brego his 
sl^ in his paternal property, ihongh lih father »likely to give him 
slightly less than to iJiose sons who Jiaw to struggle hard in estab- 
liihing thcmselvea in hwuiei of ihcb otm. If there has been no dis- 
tribmbn of property in the bthcr's UfeiLme and there is no will 
dining the sons’ shares, a nwtiw son will get as much as other sons 
with the exertion of the youngest son, who. rcmajnbg in the house 
and mponsible for the performance of the mortuary rites, receives 
under all circuimt3nc« the largest shares 

THE u:tr&liA»fti.wrrE relation mi p 

A Sherpa marriage is luuically a partnenihtp between two equals. 
Noth mg m Sharps tradition and ritual suggests that a Sherpa wife 
should regard her husband as her lord .ind master to whom she 
owes obedience and respect. The admouJtlons given to the bridal 
couple at the dme of the wedding rite do not distinguish between 
the duties and reipotuibiliiies of a husband and those Of a wife, and 
the rules relatbg to a dissolution of a marnage also bear out (he 
equal rights of both partners. The (act that neither of tliem can pei^ 
(OBitently dominate the other—a fact dkiiuguidung Sherpa mar¬ 
riage radically from the marriage of all Hindu popubiioiu of Nepal 
—does not imply, however, that husband and wife liave idcniicaJ 
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r 61 esp TTien: 15^ oa the cantniry# a verjf dear demarcation between 
their respeetive spheres activities, but this diitinction beti^'cen 
their tasks and interests docs not involve any voluatjoru Sherpas do 
not entisider a man's work of greater vaJuc or merit than tliat of a 
woman or vice versa. In oenain respects, moreover* men and women 
do tlie lame wort; both carry loach on tradbg journeys and dcvoic 
iJjcmselve:? to the care of their cattle. 

Just oj both partnrrs in a marriage have an equal share in the 
eccnoftiic activities which keep a household free from ^yant, so they 
share also in the control over their assets. While major trarLsactians, 
such as the sale and purchase of livestock, are mainly the mpon^i* 
biUty of the husband, much of the petty trade and of the dis^posat 
and altocation of agricultural and dairy produce Ucs m the hands of 
the wifc, A roanS long periods of absence from home neccidiate, 
nwreovet, the wife\ effective control over the oj^an^tion of the 
farm work, as well as over mercantile transaciions and household 
finunce. Many women arc experienced in trade and money-lending, 
and will take on considerable commitments even when unable to 
eomiilt their hiL^banth:. 

The indqjcndencc of a Sherpa wife In the handling of economic 
nmners is rcficctcd in a sense of self-relijmcc and assurance which 
cannot fail to colour her attitude to her huab^ind- This w'c find 
strikingly different bom the traditional docility and meekness of a 
Hindu wife, Irut ntCfeit Siierpa wivei evineci on tl^e other handj a 
eJieerful willingness lo work bard and imrrlcntingly in th^ interest 
of she Ikmily^s prosperity. 

A Sherpa womait appears as the equal partner of her husband not 
only in the privacy of the tnnily circle but also in front of outsiders. 
She joins h'cely in the conversations of nien^ responds witii gusto to 
their jokes howo^er broad and personal, and docs not hesitate to 
rebuke and restrain her husband in public should hot temper or 
intoxication Lwid him in trouble^ I have seen a wife aclually slap 
the face of her husband^ an OLherw^ise digniBed lama, when in the 
coune of a drunken quarrel he seemed in danger of re^rting to 
blows* 

The cheerfulness nnd sarse of hunsour, which are the Sherpas^ 
mmt endearing quabu« reign, on the wkulc, abo between husbands 
and WiveSt and in ttiijst households the visitor senses a pleasant and 
relaxed atmoaplicre* Quarrels occur among Sherpa couple as 
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arnon^ marrtml people of any sodciy, but tlicy arc luualljf short- 
livedj and if a busband and wife frequently quarrel they are Jilidy to 

p9T( company wkKom ramming any rancour tow^ds each othern 
Thii can be jcen from dte bcliiLviour of men and wnmei] who were 
once married bul later (cpamied and found other panneft. Life in a 
Shtrpa village inevitably brings them together sometitns and at 
inch cnoouniers diey leem to be neither embarrassed nor anxious to 
avnid cndi other's company, Whenj in 1937, one of the Dumje Uiwa 
of Kunde and hb wife had to entertain the vLUagera in a borrowed 
hou£c in Khumjung they chose that of the wife'* previous husband, 
from whom she had separated and who since liad married anothcr 
wife. Both couples stayed throughout (he six dap of the festival 
under one roof without, as it seemedfeeling the slightest embarrass- 
ment* Sinularly men and women, who were oner lover* and bo* 
Irpthcd by even (km*ekmg, meet afierwartb freely and with¬ 

out any show ofself-ronsciousne^s^ both alunc and in front of their 
lubseqtieJii partner*. 

Ail thi* poinu n> the fact tliai sexual reladon* arc emotionally not 
higliiy charged, hi a sneiety where the young people of both sexes 
are practically unrestricted in the pursuit of casual as well as prolonged 
lovc-aflairsj such an attitude to sex is perhaps not surprising. It must 
be remembered, however, that among people* enjoying a similar 
prc-tniirita] freedom, auch a* the Murks nf Baa tar, the Knnyak 
Na^a* and the Apa Tani* of the Ambih riiimdaya#. the absence of 
icxual jinalousy is not equally marked, particularly in 50 far a* 
marriccl couple* are concerned, 

Sherpa husband* and wives show on the whole remarkable toler¬ 
ance tnwards ilieir spuiist^' digreuioii* from the path of marital 
fidelity* Temporary lapses are hardly ever conddered sufficient 
reason for the break-up ofa mnmage, and even those who were their 
partner* in illicit adventure* arc let off lightly and—apparendy— 
with a minimum of ill-feeling. Though a htisband has the right m 
claim from hU wife's bver a fine of Rs.30, there arc many 

case* of husband* not excrciiing this right, but accepdiig an apobg^,* 
and a botde of beer bought PartieuLuly if (he offender b 

a Lama or monk an aggrieved husl>and may be reluctant io impose 
ofi him tlie indignity of paying and he content !o accept the 
offer of a drink* by which dir other man piibikly admits Im guilt. 
But the tiiiim of may Iw dropped also for other reasons. Thus a 
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rich man of Khunijujig whose wife was caught twice in succ«sion 
With the lover did oat Inmt on the pavTUcnt otphijni ibc aecend 
lime* *rhe aitonishing reasow for this leniency was that the luckless 
lover Imd only recendy paid Rs.gp iui4 Ujal a second payment 
dioiiJy afterwards wouid have been too great a hardship. 

Some of Uic nu«i respectable men of Kimmjung* induding a 
famous and recently deceased Lama and the heads of the livo leading 
Ltouscs arc kncj%vn to have paid to the one Of other of their 

equally respectable co-^^illagcrs. But, seeing these men drinking and 
joking with the husbands they had wTonged and the wives involved 
tti Ihcir adveiiturcSp one would never have suspected ilm any aeriou;s 
quarrel had ever tnurred their fncndsliip or disturbed for long the 
harmony of vLUage JiTc. 

The claim to phijal h not a right vested m men onJyi a wife can 
also chum damaged from any woman known to tiiivc had seaual ro 
hitloris with Ii£T husband These damages axt traditiciimlly li»ed at 
Rs.iSi half lilt amount of phijal payable by a man to an aggrieved 
husbands It would seem^ Itywcvcrj that on tlie whole Sherpa 
wives arc even more indulgent than husbands) and that they exercise 
their right to phijal only if angered by their husbatid^e penis tctit 
unOutlifulness with one particular woman. 

With die offering ofyan^dzi bcCT or the payment o(phijal a case 
of adultery is considered do^vcdi and it does not seem that the guilty 
wife tw husband is made to siilTer a great deal under the aggrieved 
sptjuse^i recriminations. In view of tltc case widi which a marriage 
csui be dissolved, a huiband or wife kUDwi; unly too well tliat a spirit 
of forgive and forget w the only Alternative to a break-up of the 
inatrimonial home. 

The ease with which cases of adultery are settled nitiit not niulead 
us into behe^'ing that die Slicrpas^ attiitide to estnt-TnaritaJ sex rela¬ 
tions is one of complete amoroliiy or indiflerenec^ As devout Bud^ 
dhisis they know very well Uwu sexual inicrtourse with another 
man's wife is liiifuh and that a married man commits a sin 
even if he sleeps with an nnmArri«l girl. The payment phijal and 
the offaing retnove the sin to some extent, but there is in 

the Sherpaa* minds no doubt at aHibiit auyaci of aiiultcry diminishes 
the (merit) of ilioae involved, and that many deeds ofnieril are 
required to expiate the siu and make up for Uie loss ofr^AflFFi, Sexual 
intercourse U morally neutral only l>etweien unmarried persons; for 
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tlicni at h not luij prmnded neither of the piirtner^ ukeia vow of 

odibfiey. 

Like elaewhere, there h n difFerence bei^vten moral prineiplca and 
actuiJ condirctf bitt a fcaTurc not met wlih in many locietlea h the 
generous tolcxance shown by individual Sherpas [mvard$ the failings 
and weaknesses of their fcilow mcn^ and the ease with which a Lapfie 
in miirita] hdclity k forgiven. 

PAftt^T-CFtlLO RELATIO\"SHrr 

The rdalionsJup lietwccn parienu and children in a £|ierpa Homily 
b one of wannth and infommljiy. Cliildren of all ages are ireaied 
with great gentleness and oorBideration, and thdr uninhibited and 
rearlcss UchaAdwr strangers is indipative of the sense of 

socuriTy and self-assurance svhich the atmoaphcrc within the family 
gives them. From an early age children are looked upon as reipon- 
sibJe pcrsoitfi and as soon as a child is hrmty on iLs feet it is left very 
much to itself. In any ^Sherpa village one finds groups of children of 
varying agei^ phiying on thek mm while the parents arc busy In 
house and field, and it h not tminual for a woman to spend. If nce^ 
sary, the whole day away from the village^ perha|35 weeding or dig¬ 
ging up potatoes in a sitbsidiary settlcniettt, while lier children 
between diE agea of four and eight remain bdund alone^ the older 
ona looking as wtJJ as tlicy can after the >t)ungcr ones* 

From the age oFeighc onwards many children spend much of their 
time in herding catde. Sheep and goats are in variably driven out in 
grsuEC by young boys and hui during the middle of the day 
even yak are often watched by children under twelve; but once a 
boy reaches the age of twelve or tiiirtee n his hither w^ill tfuin liim to 
lake a more rcsponuble pari in the herding of yak He may then be 
m charge of u iroall Jierd liimuglmut the day. During the months 
when the animals arc kepv on pastures widim walkhig distance of 
the village an adult member of the himily will join the boy for the 
night to help guard tlie animals tethened near the TOe-sheker inside 
which die hcidsincn sleep (cf. p. 7). At such a time a boy of twelve 
may be in dinrgc of the animals, canslituting his parents* toial 
cattlc-'wealth, throughout the hours of dayl%ht and the cvtaiings 
and nights spent by father and son in the solitude of a small shelter 
no doubt cnrikic a sense of comradeship not as easily engendered by 
the style of life in many other societies. Such herdjiboySp w'ho rruty 
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liftvc to ftay awaiy from their houses for scvcriil days at a Ume, 
nmx of Uidr owii ftNxI, and Icam ivro IcMom of great ImportanEc lo 
the Shcrpa: sdf-suffidency and ihe ability to spend long pcriodi in 
compamiive solitude^ 

Girls of thax age usuahy help their mr^thers in the house and with 
the farm worL If they have broihcrs, there vi-ill u5ualLy be no need 
to employ thcni for looking after yai* but in famines without sons 
the daughters UM liave to take their sliare in the herding ofcattle* 
Girls, more than IwySg spend mudi of llstir tune ui the company of 
friends of their own age^ for much of the sphming and ficld^vork h 
done in gangs (fljffflfaA) on a hasw ofrcciprocity^ TJiiui a girl may on 
twenty evenings go to help W'idi the spinning in the liotucs of 
friends and nphttives, while on die twcmy-Ersl evening the twenty 
girls will come to her parents^ bouse to repay the help they liave 
received* 

Adolescents who take their fuU share in the work which keeps the 
ramity*j econamy going, arc naturalty treated very much like adults* 
Their rtdations with their parents are coloured by cons cant ccNopcra-^ 
lion in aemdties ihc results of ivhich affect the welfare of the ^vhD1c 
family* While the final authority of the parents is tmcbalJcriged, 
childrcti expect to be allmved a great deal of larStude in arranging 
ihe details of their work^ It is by their example raihcr jhati by fre¬ 
quent mstrucrion and criticism that parents pass on their knowledge 
and ddllj and the children speak to their elders in a tone of relaxed 
^laiharity^ completely free of any abyiiM or mlubit bns. 

Between prarents and children there is no feeling of "shame* in 
regard to matters of fcex. The ilecpftig arrange men ts in n Sherpa 
house are such dial there is next to no privacy for the daughters rtv 
cciving their male friends and lovers, or for a married yoiJiige8i son 
uleeping with hU young wUk, ^Fliuj parents cannot help knowing a 
great deal about their dtildj^n's most imimate Ufcp but this is no 
cause of embarrainnent on either part* and parenti are not in llie 
habit of intedtring with their daughieri" amorous experiences. 

Yet *Shrrpas often t^k r a hand in arranging their children's be¬ 
trothal and marriage^ and it seems that many young people^ aoi 
giesitly swayed by passian^ are on the whole well oonicni to lei their 
parents negotiate suitable matches. With a son^s or daughter's be* 
cnnhal begins one of the most signiiicant phases in the parent-child 
rdationship. liii in a father's power to delay or speed up a daughter's 
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^veddini^ and departure from the parental home, and his oo-operH' 
tion is iifltidlly needed when ^ eldtfr son wants to cstablMi himfclT 
m a hniiise of his own* Sclf-mtertst inight joggwt & ddliiy ordthcr 
separation, C>r grown*up chiidrcii arc economic assets, and die 
majTmgc of a daughter no leu ihan the separmtinn of a son nuiy 
mean the !o» qf a worker not easily spared. The seporatton of an 
ddet son, inoreovcr, nccessitiiicj a cliviBion of the parentol property^ 
for U is cuitomary^ though not legally enforceable, that such a son 
should receive hh share of the ramily proper ly as soon as he sets tip a 
household of his owd. 

Many Shcrpit fEitiiers make real sacrifices in order to enable their 
sons to become mdepeiidcnt. There are even coses of men wlio 
moved out of ihclr bouscA, and built or bought a finaJlcr house for 
themselves and liie younger children so Umt the eldest son sboold 
have undisturbed possession of rhe old family Itome. Though citeep’ 
tkmaL^ such casd demonstrate the strength of the feeling that a 
fatlier is under an incscApAblc obligation to assist hb sons in the 
settin g up of separate cstAbtishmcou. 

Once separated a son is under no funher economic obilgudona to 
hia father. A co-operaiion which haj lasted ever since the son begisfi^ 
as a young boy, to help herdiog lih Eatheris cattle comes abruptly to 
an end, and in many cases this involves also a loosening of emotional 
ties. It is the youngest son remfliaing in the parents’ house on whom 
a Cither dependi for continued support, and sud) a youngest son h 
tlierefore usually most closely at inched to hia father. Elder sum and 
married daughters may visit the parents off and on, and bring gifts 
offood and beer on feast dap, but only in exceptional circumstances 
will they work for their parents without receiving the usuiil wage. 
Such exceptional dreumstanecs may arise If the youngnt soEi living 
with his aged parents fhould dk prematurety. In that case the elder 
children, oven though long separated, may mkc lumi in asaisUng 
iheir parents with tiic work m their fields^ Sudi casual assistance h iq- 
fulTjcjent, however, to enable a man too old for the strenuous work of 
herding yak to care effectivtily for hia livestock, and it is not unusual 
for an old m:ui to sell his animals becatise he con no longer oape with 
the wtirkand do« not find it econnnucaj to eiuploy a paid hettkman. 

Widows usviolly stay on in the house uken over by the youngest 
son, but Si Mcrm that the bond between son and mother is not 
always strong enough tu withstand serious misunderstandings be- 
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iweeQ ^ mother and her danghtcr-m-law. There are eases of women 
who live alone, or with a youii^ daughter in a lured grourid^Soor 
TOotn, because tKcy could not gel on wiili theLr otdy son‘i and 
liad to \avt: their marital home in which lhe>^ had lived for decades 
and raised Uiclr laniily* 

An ncr^ianal easuatne^ towards aged parcnis, though by no 
means frequent^ man to some c^icax the otherwise plc^isant picture 
of 5 hcrpa family life. The most a hocking instance of really callous 
treatment of ati old father occurred a generation ago in Khumjung^ 
A once c?;ceedmgty rich but apendthrifi man* who in his old age 
became somewhat eccentric and was dispossessed of tUs house by 
a rutliless for failure to pay the revenue lived ihc last year of 

his life in a cave abo^.'e die village temple and died desdiutc, though 
a son of his lived in rcasonahly comlortishle circumstances in Kundc, 
and hii luiicr's iton was one of the two ridicst men of Khitmjimg. 
TliU no douht a very exceptional caieH but diere are neverthe¬ 
less societies in whirl 1 such indilTcrence to the pligln of an aged 
father wriiuUJ be consldemt io tUsgritceful dial* if' nothing else* the 
fear of public condeumacion w outd induce the sons to adopt a more 
charitable aidtudc» 

Wealthy old people sometimes avoid the passibility of fnctlon 
with grown-up sons and daughters-indaw by leaving their home 
and spending the last ycar^ of their life in a religious retreat such as 
the num* setUemeut of Devuche, In 1957 two old couples ofKhtim^ 
Jung were living thtis in the housei w^hich many years previously they 
had huiJt Ibr tlitir nuimJaughlm, and the pmbu and rithcfll man of 
Kunde liad just then purchased a house in the monastk settlement 
of TenglxKJte with die idea of retiring djerc in hi* old age. 

Unlike the Hindu rnothcr, who expects ig be served by her 
daughtcrs-m-law^ the average Slierpa womun accept^s die fact fhai 
in a 30 cieiy which stresses the virtues ofsclfreliMCC and tndepen* 
deuce rather than those of obedience and ooiiforrnity two mairied 
couples cannot easily live for long in a auigle household. It is in 
rceogniuon of this fact diat the weddbtg of elder son* is delayed 
until they have house* of their own to which they can take their 
brides, even if this deby involvca the birdi nfsev'eral children in the 
house of the girl** parents. Tlie aversion against the oo-rnsidcncc of 
twxi married couples has to be set £U^idc^ how^cv^er* in the cose of a 
youugestj or an only son, wlio uhiinalely w ill inherit the parental 
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Kou^p but hy piitdjij( off the wedding as long as possible the peri-od 
when hii vcHc will have to sb^e the houAe with both her husband 
porenu can be somewhat shortened and the parents* retirement to a 
place of religious retreat can further ease the siLuadon. As the ex* 
peetation of life is not high in Khnmbu, there is tjo great li k e t ihood 
that both parents of a yoimgest son wlH live for many yean after he 
baa brought Im bride lo thcii^ ht^Rise. The prejudice agaliut The 
residence of two married coupkiin one household does not extend 
to a widow^ior a widQwer's aiuyktg with married cJuJdrenn In such a 
case the house is ekiiriy run by the young people^ and the widowed 
parent reinaius sufficiently in the background us lo be of nn emhaiT- 
Bsmicn t to the younger geucratiqn. 

There is one major exception lo die principle that two married 
cotiptes shouldr if at all possible* not live permanently in the same 
households This exception is the incorporation of a mdbu into die 
hoiiAehotd of his parenis*in*kiw- But as in tiib case the two w’Oaicit 
engaged in the work of Uie Imnsehold are mother and daughter 
quarrels are not as hrcquojt or bitter as those between a middle-aged 
woman and her young daughter-in-bw^ And ai men usually spend 
much of their time away from homc^ be it in the pursuit nf trade or 
in oaring for their catdcp a is not likely to have to put up con¬ 
tinuously with his father-in-law's presence. 

Ye*, tfi Tp57, even including houicholds witha ntdMU^the number of 
households contiunlng two married couples was only 6 among due 
13S households of Kiiumjung and BLunde^ and tunoiig the 61 
househulds of Pliortse^ 

THE ILLEOmSIATE CHIII.D ITHEMBA) 

The Srcxual freedom of Sheqsa girU before Tmiriagc and the 
Icmcnc attitude taken towards extra-marital adventures of married 
women j coupled with the ignorance of contraceptive ptactica, makes 
the birth of numejoiis illegitlmAie children inevitable. The Sherpa 
term for an illegitimate son is m-nj^un, and for a daughter luj* 
ngtmgTtia, but ns Sherpas themaelvcs often use the Nepali loan-word 
th^mba^ which covers illegitimate children of both sexci, I sha ll here 
use this simpler term.! The Sherpas describe at {hmba any child 

^ There tt no EnglLih with tin: ^enc coniiQiitiaii s» ilic word 
which lacks nKwt of the defogatary uudemme uF ihe term UUrgiiimaie*; 
*h*iiard" in is* mediaeval uiage might come closest t& tlic comifliiiiion of 
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tn respect of whose parenu no or fodutt with ihc presenta¬ 

tion of scarves had been performed,* Not only the child of an uji- 
mairied girl, but also any child of a married woman conceived 
during a prolonged abtence of her husband, and therefore obviously 
not hts of&pring, has the status of a thimba. 

The Sherpas make no dhdaciion between * thtmha child born to 
a girl who liad been, asked in moiriage by sttdar and that of a girl 
who had only casual relations with the child's father. If, for the one 
or otlici' reason, no sltni-chaisg follows the bctnotliaJ by todme belbre 
lire child's birth it will always be regarded as a thmtba. Similarly 
the lifelong co-habiiation of a couple pcv'ct sanctioned by the rite 
of scarf-prescniaiiDn docs tiot prevetit their children from being 
ditinba. 

In all cases where the parents of a ihmin child live in a conwnon 
household, the child's legal and social position is iudbtinguishaitte 
from that of any legitimate child, and the term ^mba^ though ttn- 
doubtedly fully applicable, will be rarely used tli respect of any of 
the couple’s chiidrat. Most Uumba, however, are the children of a 
man and a womari whose relatiotis were of an impcrmancni nature, 
and whn perhapsi had never had the intention of getting married. 

If an unmarried girl not betrothed by rut/™ finds hcrselfpregnani, 
she will normally name the man whom she know? or—if she Itad 
iniercoune with mare than one nun—suspects to be the child’s 
father. As the man in question » iikdy to have visited tJrc girl in 
her parents’ house, he will ttsually not be iti a posiiibn to reruie the 
allegation, and unless he intends to ask for ihe girl in marriage, he 
will prepare himself to pay to her parents die cuiiomary fee of 
Rs.70, known as as wed as a certain sum ranging 

from Rs.tio to Rs.^do as compensation for the mother's loss of 
working capacity before and after the child'i birth. 

Only rarely does a man pointed out as the father of a Uwmba 
child deny his patemily, and the customary law favours in such 
cases tile child's mother, whose word is normally considered 
sufficient proor. ,A case which oectured in Kiiiimjung a few years 
ago demonstrates this position: Chamji, the daughter of Ycmba 
Lliakpa, a Gharii of AAawjmdw status, gave birth to a child and, os by 

‘ We hastr teen ihai the rite at die Himl wedding rcrcnioov, 

though an esteniul pan in etiabtidiing other nutrinwiual righu it not 
requited to hgitiniuc a child. * tip - sin, onence; rif = 10 >-t-» r 
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h\iK by putting ciiTthe wedding m bng a^ pgasible ilie period 
when his wife will have to ihare the bdUAe witli bath her hiuhand^^ 
pjrcni3 be somwhai ihartentd and the parents^ retirement to a 
place of religious reircat can further case the situationp As iht ex¬ 
pectation of life Is mit high in K.humbu, there is do great likelihood 
that both parents of a yoiiiigcst son will li ve for many years after he 
lias brought \m bride to their house* The prejudice against the to- 
resulence of two ukarriod muplcs in one household doers not extend 
tu a Widow's or a widower's stating witli tnarried chiidren. In lueh a 
case die house is dearly run by the young people, and the widuv^-ed 
parent remains sufliicietitly m the background as to be of no cmbaiT' 
assnieni tO the younger generation. 

There ts one major exception to the principle tliat two martied 
couples shouldp if at all posaitiLc, noi live picrmanenlly tti the same 
household. This exception is the incorporaiion of a rnakru into the 
liousehold of his parerkts^n-lmv* But as in this case the two women 
engaged in the work of the household arc rnother and daugbier 
quarrels arc not as frequent or hiiicr as tho^e betw^cen a middle-aged 
woman and her yourigdaughicr-in-lawHi And as men usually spend 
much of their time away from home^ be it in the pursuit of trade or 
in carlDg for their cattle, a Is not likely to have to put up con** 
tlnuomly with Ids father*!n-law"$ presence. 

Yet, ill (957, even imduding hoUJeholdiwiUi a 074^110:, the luimKef of 
tiDUScholds containing two married couples was only 6 among the 
[3B householda of RJiumjuug and Kunde, and 4 amoi^ the 6t 
ImiisehoLds of Phortw. 

r±ffi tLLEcmwATfi ceplh ittiemba} 

llic sexual freedom of Sherpa giris before mamage and the 
lenient attitude taken tckwards cxtra-marital adventures of married 
women p coupled w'kb the ignorance of oont^acep ti^.'e pmetices^ makes 
the birth of numerous iUegitimatc children inevitable. The Sherpa 
Icxm fbr an lUcgitimatie son h nn-ngm, and for a daughter 
ngungma^ hut as Sherpas tJiemselvei often me the Nepali loan-word 
thmba^ which cewers lUn^imiate childficti of both tfrcxes, 1 iliall here 
use this simpler u-rm.^ The Sherpos deicrtbe as ihmba any child 

^ There il no Eogluh word with the time cetuiotatioii as the word lJbn^i3p 
whlcii lucks m£m of the deti^^tory umlertone of the term ^IliegitimaTe^; 
^bifftard' in its mrdUeVAL iisngc might codk cloieit to the connoixtion of 
ihemka. 
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tfi respect of whose parenta no d£mrfhanj[ or w^ilh tjse presenta¬ 
tion of scarves had been perfonnedJ Nnt only the child ofim un¬ 
married girip but also any child of a married woman ccniceived 
during a probnged al^sencc of tier hiuband, and therefore ohviomly 
not his oflkprmg^ has the status of a ihmbtt. 

rhe Sherpas make no distmetion between iS thrmba child bom to 
a girl who had lieen asked in rnamage by and that of a girl 
w ho had only casual relatJom with iht chiid^s Jbthcr. If. for the one 
Of other reason, no dem^han^ follows the betrothal by before 

xhc clilJd^s birth it will always be regarded as a Similarly 

the lifelong co-habitation of a couple never sanciiciicd by the rile 
of scarf^prescntaiiDn doet not prevent their children liom being 
ihimba, 

Iti all cases where the parents of a ihmba child Uve in a common 
house hoid^ the child^s legal and uxilsd position is indbtinguishabic 
from that of any legilimate child, and the tenn thmbit, 1 hough un* 
donbtedly fully applicable^ wili be rarely used in respect of any of 
the coiipfs diildren^ Most hoivcvcrK arc the children of a 

man and a woman wisose relations were of an impcrnmncnt nature, 
and wdjo perhaps had never had the inteudon of gelling married. 

If an unmaixicd girl not betnnElied by s^dtn^ finds herself pregnatii, 
she will normally name dte man whom she knows or—if she had 
inicrcoujrsc with more than one man—Aiispecti do be die cliild's 
fethcr. M ihc mn in question it likely to liavc visited the girl in 
her parents* hotisc^ he will usually not \k in a position lo refute the 
aUegaiion, and unless he intends to ask for the girl in marriage, he 
will prepare himself to pay to her parents die cusiomar>' fee of 
R5.70, known os na^ngua-tipjil^ ai well aa a certain sum ranging 
from Ri.ao to R3.200 as contpcn^ilon for the mother's loss of 
working capacity beibre and after the child’s birth. 

Only rarely docs a man pointed out a* the father of a Ihmia 
child deny hb paternity, and the CLutcimBry bw favours in such 
cases the child^t Ennilicr^ whow word is normally considered 
tuffideni proof. A case w'hidi accuned in KJiumjung a few yeam 
ago demo[utrat» this position: Chnmji, the daughter of Yemba 
Lhakpa, a GhartJof khammku stalut, gave birth to a child andp as by 

* have «c€n ibat the gjfnt-hiiifp die at tltc fimil wielding ccremcmy, 
ihaugh an esuniUl part in eslabltihifig olher mammoimat rigbtSi not 
required to legitimate a child. * • ib, offencej h/ - to dear. 
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thfti time no (me iiisd admitted the pAtcmiiyp one of the pmbu 
and two reispccted men, who oflen aeitd as medJalotB, formally 
asked the girl who the child's father was. She named Pasang Chiri, 
a young Khamba of khmaideu status, and $aid that xhe liad dept 
ivith him during the Last Dumje fetivd. Pasang Chiri was called, 
but at first denied the paternity and ajiki:d Chamji what proof she 
could produce. Was there any witness of their alleged rdatiom? 
But Doijc Ngungdu, one of tlie mediators, said: *How can there be 
a witness? Who can ever witness such a thing? It is enough that the 
gill sap so.^ Then the time bet^veen thr Dumje and the birth of the 
child was calculated and^ as exac tly nine months liad elapsed, ex^ery^ 
one was convinced of the irutb of Oiamji's story and Fasang Chiri 
was asked to pay a fee of Rs,70 Us yemba liiakpa. He was nbx> 
liable to pay damages for loss of earnings, but the mediaton per¬ 
suaded him 10 admit the paternity and to ask Lhakpa lo rtiait the 
fine and campemation. On this basis a compromise was reached, 
Pasang Chiri admitted to be the tlnld/i father* ajid Uiakpa dropped 
his claim. Clliamjl was willing to keep the child and to seal the 
agreement each pariy lioughi one rupee's worth of beer, Fa.iang 
Oiiri offered to her father and Chomji formally asked to be 

allowed to keep llic child* She subgcqticnily married another man, 
who had recently essme from Tibet. 

The father of many a tJumba not only admits his paicxnity Irccly 
but Insists on taking charge of the child as soon as It can be separat ed 
from the mother* Lcr at an age of between two and four years. In 
such a case the thmH child is brought up in the Gifhcr^s house, and 
has the same rights as his legitimaie chlidrcn, including the right to 
an equal share of the fatJicr's property* A ihmba is a member of his 
lather's dan, even if brought up by the mother's family. 

On ihe basis of the airuation in Khumjung in 1957 it vrould seem 
that approxinuiicly tv^'o^thirds of itili ihtmba children remain with 
their mothers, while onc-ihird are brought up in their father's 
home. But this ratio does not reflect oorrcctly the attitude of men 
of Sherpa r-lanji to their children* for many of the thmbd are 

the diildren of Khamba girb who fLasociaied with Tibetaiu and 
olbcf men nut pcrnmncntly resident In Khunijung, Among Sherpa 
families of good flatus more than half of all thmim ciiildren are 
ekimed by tlidr fitthers and grow up in their houses. 

Very little dianuc Is attached either to having a Aunbd child or to 
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being A lAm&a. One of the richut men in Khtimjang was n 
and had been brought up in the house of his CaiheTp Pemha Kitw 
of Tliaktu dan^ who hud no childmi from his two legitimate w ives, 
Pemba Kitar himself a lArTn^a^ and tda rnniiier was a sistci: of 
the head of the Unportant Metidoa hotise. Vet, Pemba Kitarj loOp 
was raised id his fiither^s house and inhenied lus entire propcrtjv 
Both Pemba Kitar and liis son as well as the tatter^s children 
married into some of die most prominent lamiUes of Khumjimg^ 
Kimde and Namdie Barar, and Lhdr status in the eofnmunjty tvai 
in no way affected by their iJkgitimate births SimiiarLy there were 
many tJimba girls who Imd marriwl men of weallJiy hunilica and 
enjoyed all ihe reapcei due to ihc wives of prominent men. 

There are eermm excepiioaa] coses, however^ when even men of 
goexi status have to disow^ti tbelr tkimba children^ This happens 
almost invariably if a Sheq>a had secretly relations with a Khamba 
girl of ^iTWfdru class. As sexual intercourse with a woman of such 
class pollutes a Sherpa^ and if made public deprives biin qf his 
khndtu status, such i;:ases are usually husiied up, and if the girl is 
with child it k as a rule not diFicuLt to find an imjiccmihm khamndnt 
man who^ for a consideration^ w^iJI lake the paleniily upon himself. 
Tile villagers often uupect who the meal father is» but as ihey have 
no interest in raising a scandal they ostensibly accept the story u?!d 
by the child's moihcr and corroborated by the man bribed into 
acknowledging the child. 

A problem of a different nature ts created if a girl of khadm status 
becomes pregnant after having had mtercourse with tivo men of 
different Sherpa dans. The binlogical paternity tlien determinca tiie 
child dan membership and pod cion in ihc system of exogamous 
groups^ but as the mother herself may be in doubt as to the chlld^s 
Qiiher an allocadon of the chUd to the wrong man cannot be always 
avoided. Such a case occurred a generation ago in Phortse^ A 
Khamba girl liad two lovem: Lama Tarkia of Sherwa dan, and 
Fasang Tcrcting of Paldoije dan. Wlieu she become pregnant Lama 
Tarkia showed no wiilingness to rccogniac the child^ but Pasang 
Tenzing gladly contitiued tiis association with the girl and 
quemiy married her- The daughter she gave birth to was hence 
regarded as Pasang Tenzing's diild and was, as such, of Paldojje 
dan* But as the cliOd grew up she showed an unmJjtakaljle likeness 
to Lama Tarkia, and even Pasang Tenzing often jokingly -aid that 
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ihe Vila olwiDialv I-ama Tarkia'i daughter. No otic paid much aiien- 
tlon to tb» dluaUpo, but wlien a young man of Sbmva clan fell in 
Jove with ihe giil, and started to go and sleep with her, hit father 
put him wbc, pointing out that though aominally of Paldotjc dan 
she >vai really iht daughler of a Sliema lather* Aa any brcaoh of 
the rules of clan emgamy ii a serious matter the boy withdrew, and 
Lama Tarkia’s natural daughter subsequently married a man of 
Mende dnn of KJnnnjung. 

Only rarely will a diild of a manried wunmn be identified as a 
lAortAo, Yet there are case* when the husband’s bug ab«nce on a 
trading journey leaves no room for doubt as to the iUcgitimacy of a 
child bom ofitt his reiutn. In such an event the woman is cicpected 
lo disdosc her lover’s name, and the husband will demand from him 
both ^Ayd and the usual fee of Ra.70 as compensation for Joss of 
his wife's working capacity. In the last gcoeration such a case 
occurred in Namche Bazar, Ntma, a rich trader of Gurung descent, 
left his wife in Namche Biizar while he went for over a year to Trbct. 
In bis absence she had relations with Rinsing Lhakpa, a member of 
the important Phaphlu Lama family, and by die time Nima re¬ 
turned she was in mi advanced stage of pregnancy. Nima liad no 
Intention of divorcing bis wife on account of her indiscretloti, and 
Rinsing Lhakpa readily paid the etisiomary’ fines and damages. A 
boy bom shortly afterward? stayed for about seven years with hu 
mother and Nima, whom he called father. Later on he went to live 
with Lhakpa in Phapblu, and there grew up as die son of a rich and 
highly respected man. He ultimately married a girl from one of die 
two leading houses «f Kbumjung. and to ail appearances he never 
suffcml under any disability springing from the circumstances of 
hU birth. 

Cases like those of Rinsing Lhakpa's thtmba »n are iiniuuiJ, how- 
e\xr, and among the twenty-six thtniba occurrmjj in tlie village 
census of KJiumjung based on my records of 1953 and 1957 none 
Wits the child of a married woman conceived during her husband’s 
absence. Tliis docs not mean that all the cKUdnm bom after their 
moihjcr’i dnn-tlwig are necessarily the offrpring of their legal fatherz. 
But as long w there is any possibility ofa woman's husband being 
the fadier of her ehiM, no one raises the question of paternity even 
in caws when cxtrarinarttal intercourse had been admitted and ilic 
wnman's lover had paid pbijoi. 
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An unutual case of a child bom 10 a mai led woman t>ein$ es* 

prrasly c1ilIl]lc^d by a man or her ihati her husl^find nccinredp how- 
cvcfi some years ago in ^^li^gbcl. Kungshi, a poor mm of Nawa 
cbiii lived there with hi^ wife* Ai-liiamup. when 'rsamba of Thakin 
clarti a tfEeinbcr of one of the richest families of Khumjung'^ began 
Lo take an interest la Kungshi^s wife. T£anil>a, wtio I tad once been 
a monk ijs Tcngbochc, had later been mitrriedi^ but his, wife had died 
without aJBpdng, While living in Milingbo, Tsamba had for many 
regnhuly jiad r]datiuiL% witit Ai-LhamUp and as he wai cx- 
rretndy wealthy her htuband found it advariiageou'i to tolerate ihL^ 
situation. Tliough the children Ixim to Ai^Usainit ditring tins 
period might have been Kunahi^s as weli as Tsamba's it was 
mutually agreed that Tsamba should claim one daughter as his 
child, and Eitia girb abouL seventeen u\ 1957, was hence reengnized 
as being of ThakLii clan. Before he died Tsamba left her in !us whi 
money I jewels and other movable pqcsscsslons* and she w^as con* 
sidered a ihimha daughter of Tiambft^ while all her brothers and 
sisters were of Nawa clam ajid held to be the legiLimaie children of 
Kimgshi. My infortnanis were of the opuijon that, even though at 
the time of her birth her TnoEhej- was legally married to Rufigdiip 
this ihmiii girl ivould be nllo^ral to marry a man of Nawa elan. 

Disputes over the patcrEuiy of thmthi children -\re rare and rhb 
^ggests that most Sheqias have too great an integrity to evade their 
obligations towards the women with w'liom they sleep. Even when 
chere is genuine cause for doubt as to tlie paternity of a chlld^ one of 
the girVs lovers usually agrees to recognize it as his own. I have Ijeen 
told that fChamba boyi who have taken turns in spending the night 
with an munarried girl may play dice Ln order to decide who ishould 
accept reapomiliility for a clnld. The l>oy Vidio loses in such a game 
niiiH proft^ to 1>e the child^s father^ Sherpos imy that in a dmllar 
iituaticm they will not leave Ute dedaion in a game of chiiticcK bin 
allow the girl in point out wlirnni ihe ifclicves to Ije her diild^s 
father. 

At the name-gnTng ceremony p pefformed several da>'s after hirih, 
there is liide difference in the riiua! ireaiment of a fhmhix and the 
o(Spring ofa sanctjotied union. In the cascofa first child tfie UMae- 
giving usually takes place in tlic hoiL^e of die moLhcr''s parents 
w^iere tile oonfincmeat occurred. The child^s lather and some of hii 
kiruiinen bring a praycr^flag to be erected in front of the house as 
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wdJ a$ beer and the niaicriab for a large sacrificial cake {kfrmn) (o 
be cul up and divided among those present, the fint pleeea going to 
the ncw«born child and its mother. A hintman or friend of die 
fatltcr, chosen from among die young men whose parnits are both 
alive, give* the diild its name wJuk smearing huttcf emits head and 
mouth, and later afEacs a wliite scarf lo the central post of the 
holism. 

In thb cuA^ of ^ tiEuM (he Ihthcr wiU pcrfbrrn f rinitil^ 

even if Jic haji □□ intention of ttunryiiig the moifler or lul^equently 
ihe child to hii house. If he has quMndJed with the or 
hrr fainil^'^ he might ftcl a^^kivarcl aboui coming to her house, and 
in stich a cose he deflates one of tiuf kinamcn lo act in Iiiji 
But even then he will provide the necessary' tnatcriul* for (he cero* 
mony, and thereby accept the paternity of the elidd. He is also 
under an obligation to present the child's molher with a blanket 
and a basket-work cradle, »udi Sherpa chUdren arc carried 
about in on their mother "s baek« 

The man rctD^iaed as a diild*j* father acts at the nnmogrving 
In this way e\ieo if the tnother is married to oiioiher man and the 
ccremoTiy lakes place tn her husband's house. The payment of 
phijai and nga-ngm^tlpiii will by ihai time have been made but If 
relationi between the two men are still stmiued, the child's Ikthcr is 
likely to ask one of his kinsmen to represent liiin at the timnc- 
gwtng. 


RtiATtaS'l SETWEtri KlKStCiLK 

A Sherpa’i rebtioiB wiUi hii kizumiin and kimwomisn of varfom 
dcgr<^ arc of an emitdy difTercnt order from those welding the 
man^ ofa Hindu Idn^grtmp inio a tighdy inicgmlcd coimnuniiy. 
The Sherpai, unhke m«« other populations of N«al. Ijavc no joint 
i^ly intern, and there are few' of the reciprocal righn and ohliRa- 
liom which among population such as Parbatiaj or Newant clearly 
pie«nbc the behaviour of kinsmen at all such occajiiHis aa weddings 
«d funerah. fhere i,, above aU, an alm«, complete absence of 

difiemntinuon m theeveryday behaviour kinsmen of dUiinct 

categories, 

TO Iad> rfdiirermdalion d«, w tht icr™ by which 

refa. vc„„ kim«„ .„d 

.»d . « Uie «blc of tainp .cr„„ on p. ,89 wiu ih»w d» 
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thr t£rznino 1 og>' at \m dispose cruabla a Sherpa to dbdn^ikh vt^ 
wcU bctvv^en diffcrciil dc^jrces of coTuanguiiiity and affimty, Hia 
brothers and hb CiihE:r't brother*^ fcons* who arc all mduded in the 
comprehensive Ecjm pin^ nimain ihroughont his life the kirLEinen 
with whmn be h baked by the closest ecoiioitilc and ritual ties. If 
he dies childless hb broE heirs-—or failing brut hers hisfather^s brother's 
sons—will inherit ha properry, and he has a similar la lent right tu 
all they possess^ Any of them can lake his place in any ccremonkl 
perfurmance and in tiie event of liis death ihc rights he has acquired 
by dein*€ha/ig and gytti-hiiop automaiicoliy pass on to those anmng his 
pin wild are his juniors in age, A younger brother or paralld cousin 
thiu takes hb place beside his wife sviihout Imviiig to repeat any 
of the ijctfutlial and ^vetiding cerantpniei^ and he himself Ims a 
similar right to the widoiv of any of bb older brothers or 
bmthcTs. 

If he wishes to alieriaic any of his property to a he has 10 

obtain his brothers’ or faiher^s bsfodicrs' sons’ agreement^ and even 
a wife can remain in enjoyment of her late husband’s property only 
by the grace of the closest of his 

No comparable conmiunity of rights and intereiVs links a man 
with ihe loua of his father's sbter or hit motherV brothcf. These 
men ore nut of his own clan and consequently not his pin, Tliey 
cannot represent him on any forma] qecasioii nor can he take iheir 
place^ either at the side of a svife nor in the ownership uf property^ 

Vc{„ in daily life os well 05 on many ceremonial occasions^ a 
Sherpa behaves in very much the same way towards the sons of 
hii father's brothers and those of his father's sblers or mother’s 
brtithera. If 1 litre Is a wedding in tlieij- house he will invite theej^di* 
party iq a meal and contribute a gift to ilie bride’s doivry, and if 
there has been a death he W'ill ofl’er Jirm^hang^ and laier^ at the 
time of the hnal fttiieraJ feast give a gift known as latkia,. 

In thi 4 respect there is no didticietion La hu behaviour towards 
close kimmen of die different categories. Unlike a New-ar or a 
Chetri a 3 heq>a has no specific rhuat obligations towards his sisters 
and their children* and if they happen to live in another village he 
may not sec them for long periods* Nor does custom demand that 
he should treat a mother*! broth rr with greater formality than any 
other man of his parciiis^ generatkm, Wiiile Sheqias are in general 
< km « thiim; ^ ihe beer to ahiL the tMnt 
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extccmitly ocmrieoin, liicre are fciy rules of cliqiietie which pre¬ 
scribe distinct patterns of Uebavioui: in the prewnce of kinsmtn of 
varioiui degrees. It is true thm direct scaviut jokes diquld iw avoided 
bettveen rather-Sndaw and daugiuer-in-law, brothers and sisters, 
a man and h» younger brotiier'i wife, and itetween cross-eoimns of 
difTcrciii sex, btii peraons standing in any of tliesc rdatloniihips be¬ 
have 10 each other in all other respects ivitit perfect nattirainesa 
and feel no cmharrassnicnt if oihnra Joke in their presence in the very 
Frank manner usual among SKerpas. 

The only verbal avoidance relates to the names of dead persons. 
Such names should never be uttered, thouglt there arc ooenuubs 
when it is impriicticablr to olnerve this rule. Tlic names of nil living 
persoia, b whaicver way related to each other, caij be freely 
mEntioned, and elpTn husltand and wile address each other hy name. 
When addrcasttig, or even when referring to ihcir seniors, Sherpas 
usually prefi* llie name with the appreprialc reJationship icrm. 
Thus, a man called Doge will lie addressed as Au Duije by persons 
of the descending generation unless he stands to them in the relation¬ 
ship of mniJicr's broUier, as which he would be addnssed as Ajung 
Dorje, or ii rebted to them by marriage and hence called Mem 
Dofje, 

The custom of teknonymy, nteording to which u person is ad¬ 
dressed as ‘father of so-and-so', it not current among the Sherpas of 
Khumbu. Tliose of Soiu and Pharak, Itowevcr, rvho have much 
closer rehitiuTU witli otiier popubtions, often rnllow this custom, 
widely practised umotig Hindu commumtiet, where the mentioning 
of a person's name is severely restricted by rigid avoidance rules. 

Sbetpa* have few formal salutaiiuru and etiquette docs not 
prescribe how a fatiirr, grandparent, mother's brother or other 
rebiiveshotild he greeted after a long absence. There is consequently 
no outward index to dillerent degrees of respect or famiJJariey be- 
tween kinsmen. The deferential form of greeting wluclt cotisisu in 
bowing low and offering one's licad 10 be touched by the other 
person's hands is reserved for the opproach to particularly respected 
lamtu, and I have never seen it used as it way of saluting senior 
relatives. 

We Wtmld be mistaken tf wc interpreted the paucity of fermaJ 
salutations as proof of an indiffcience to distinctions b senbrity or 
different degrees of social status. Tlic Sherpas are. on the comrarv 
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very sensitive to tlie ncctssi^' of sho^ng Tcspcct to ihoae cniitlcd to 
*uch treatmmt^ mA there is, wx diaJJ see^ in every village an 
accepted ardjcr of precedence, according to which people are served 
and sealed on formal ocoiiions. Whal is alaent, however, h an 
CTcprcssiozi of reUthJEiiIiips of ceiiaaTiguinUy and aHkiiCy in teriTia of 
superiority and precedence. The very idea, so highly developed 
iiiiiung (he Hmdtis of Nepal, tluti one category of kiiumeii, such as 
those who have inarricd one^s listetit or daughlefs, is iiihcrently of 
superior siitttts and thus entitled to diirtrctil treatment than aaoilicr 
cattgeuy^ 13 foreign to the Sherpa* The priTiciple of strict reciprocity 
in all social relations h basic to Sherpa society, iind tbcie h no room 
for any rcfotiansliip involving a predominance of obligadona for the 
one party, and a prcdonilnrajicc of liglits for the otlicr, iCven close 
kin retain ihdr rigJn to assistance at the lime of weddings and 
similar occasions only as long aa they give equal assistance ivlirn die 
opporlunhy afise^j and the Sherpas nitiorialize the motive ucin for 
rendering such mtitiial service* not by pointing to the Ues of ociu- 
languiiiity or alTinity but by emphasising diiit die fantilics ennetj ned 
have for a long time mmittaini?d an c^hange of htrapiialky and gllb» 
Just a:s unrelalctl persons can establish such a system o1 exchange if 
brought close fo *ach otlicr by &ienttdiip or spatial vkmityt a 
quarrel can cause Ikmilics nf rtose kinship ties 10 contract out of the 
s\'3tc]ni and uo one can eJaim the ctrcinonial assistance of kinsmen 
an absolute righl, inckpetidcut of the vagaries nf individual 
pmonat rcLaiionsInp. 

raOrtaTV KtCIITS asp ISUt^VTASOR 

The Sherpas place great emphasis oti the sanctity of indJvidmil 
properly, and even children arc aUoiv'ed to dispose freely of any 
small sum tliey may have earned or received as a present. Young 
boys and girls are encouraged to try their hand in small trade denis 
on their own account, an d by tlic time a yoitnig Sherpa woman gCEs 
majried «hc may already have ODnsidcxable commcrical experience. 
Tlte do%vT>' which n bride wts# given remains her pri^-aic property 
ju5! a man's sltare of hb paiemal property, which he received 
W'hcn setting up an independent Imutehold^ belong* to him per¬ 
sonally And dues not become tlic join t pnqjcrty of hiubaiid and w ifc. 
As long as a marriage Lists both spcmscs share equally in the cn- 
joyment of each other's propeny, but if the iminriage breaks up each 
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ipousc may take wliat he or she coatribuied at the time cf the wed* 
ding, while wl«tet.'cr they earned during dieir married life u 
divided equally. 

The right of a divorced to mutoc the property which 

*hc brought with her aa a dowry i» limited, however, if there arc 
children. In that case ihr cannot take possession of any part of this 
property if she eiiher goes to live with another man or retires to a 
nunnery unless her first hutband, who has to saleguard the claims 
of the children, gives his consent, for the property a woman re¬ 
ceives from her natal family at the time of marriage is considered tlic 
potential inheritance of her children. This restriction, however, 
applies only to immovable property and cattle, and not to personal 
ornaments, which remain at all times a woman's absolute property. 

Gnrretponding limitations on a man's right to dispose of hb 
personal estate contc into operation wheti a maa, who has sons 
horn a first marriage, inajTies again after being widowed or dis'orced. 
In such an event the sons from the first marriage arc entitled to 
equal slutres with the father and, if they arc grnwTi-up. he should 
divide hb property before he sets up a household witli a nesv wife. 

The mics of inheritance arc based on the principle diat nil sons, 
irrespective of their age, have equal claims to ihdr parents* pro¬ 
perty, whereas daughters are entitled to a dowry. A feihcr of three 
tons, for mstaocc, wall divide his property into four parts, and at hit 
sous get Rtarricd and scl up their own householdt he will give to 
eacii one share, beeping the last quarter for hb own um; until hit 
death. If he also has a daugiuer he will set aside a thure for her 
dowry bchire he divide* the property. After the father*! death the 
thare remaining with lum will be dbtributed among all the sons, 
provided that they oontribuicd equally lo rhe coats of tlic crema¬ 
tion and ihe subsequent moruiary rites. Ii often happens, however, 
that the yourigest ton, who lived in the father’s bourn, heats titr 
entire expenditure connected with the funerat. In that case he b 
entitled to tlic remaining share of h« father's property. Sotit who 
have remained in the father's house are rcspcnsiblc for hb debts and 
creditors who havesvritten bomb can dawn payment even after many 
years. A daughter b not liable to pay her fatlicr't debts, hotmer 
much of hb property the reccivcU as a dm%Ty. but a mtAiu wn-m-law 
living in the faihtST-m-Iaw’s house b in ihc same position as a son 

Titc normal rules of inlwritance can be modified by a written 
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willp and the popular view of the auihority of such a will it reflected 
in the pMverb *A dying man's will is like a royal command'^ Yet 
tJicrc arc liraits to eHc mixiifiratiotu in the rules of succession which 
can be elTected by a will, 

If a TTUin tries to leave lii± property to a chlidlcss wlfei. h i* paternal 
kinsmen entitled td hid property aocarding to cujtoniaTy Law may 
refuse 10 ctury oiii hLs wishes even tboui^h tlic)' are embodied in a 
tvritcen t^nlL 

The Sherpa atEltudc to the disposal and inheritance of imjperty 
h tfeiermined bfy two principles wliich sometime seem to be in con-» 
Hid- There is ftrsdy the idea of the individual'^ uiirestrictcd owncr- 
sliip of all property he iias biherhed or acquired, and iliis principle 
allows fm Uie free tfamfoniiHtion of one type of property mid the 
other, c.g. land into catlk^ and for the donation of properly for 
religious purposes. On the dthcr hand there is die principle of the 
underlying right of the paterna! kin-group to the properiy owned 
by any of iti tnembenk We have teen that a man must obtain his 
brothers' or brothers* sons* cntuenl Iwfore he ean make over hb 
property m a resident son-in-Luw (matru)* and that a childless widow 
cannot be designaied as a inan*j heir at the expense of h.b close 
paternal kinsmen. Similarly^ an emphasis on the latent joinL- 
ownersbip of properly by a father and his sons h expressed in the 
rule ihsii a man setting up a new hoiuel'Lotd with a second wife 
should reiain no larger a share of liii property ilian that received 
by any of his som after au et[Ualdiivhioi] of movable and immovable 
possessions between hbn and however many sdOi be may liave. 

The greater part of Sherpa property h passed on in the mate 
line from taiher to son, elder to younger brothcfi or father's brather 
Id nephew. But parallel 10 thb inheritance of possessions in the 
male line runs a sucemion of properl y dircuigh women. A woman^s 
valuable ojuamenia ufually gn to her daughters ekhe-T as part nf 
their dowries or gifts at other times^ or after the mnther*s death. 
Simttarly landp Itouses and cattle may be given to women as dowrieSp 
and in the next genenition tliey may again form part of ihe property 
made over to a daughter on the occasion of her marriage. Whereas 
in Xcpalcse Hindu schcict>' a bride's dowry is merged with her 
husband's csiatc, lihcrpas are very clear in the rctxpgnition of the 
principle that property can be held by both men and women and 
that it can be passed on cither m the maje of the female line. 
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A Shin^ village is a territorial as iveli as a political and ritual 
umt. Thtnjgh the time when the majority of the vUtsgcrj reside 
within the limits of the main settlement ilots not airujiint to even 
half of the year, ti is nevertheless the only utiii within which the 
integrating forces of Shetpa society can be obecn'cd in full play. 
Neither tlie dans extending throughout the whole ofSherpa land, 
nor grotipi of villages contained within a geogmplwcaUy determined 
region, such ai Khumbu or Pharak, are stnicturicd in the jcase that 
mutually dependent port* combine in an organijted wny for con¬ 
certed action. Fhe village, on the other hand, docs not cotaaiit of 
a random accumulaiinn of individuals and houichoJds bm » a 
community of families, many of them interrelated by tics of Mn- 
ship and affinity, tvhich proves capable of acting in common for the 
presmTition of tuituro] resourca, the mamtctumce of public peace 
and harmony, and for the pcrforaiaticc of riiuaJ activities esential 
K) the material and spiritual well-being of the village a» a whole 
Lying remote from the cemr« of state and dUtrict administration* 
and rarely visited by louring officials, Khumbt, enjoys a measure 
of dr/dfto, [hough not dt Jun autotimny, which has enabled the 
Sher^ to nrganixe their tribal life with a minimum of outside 
jiucrfcrence. Ddivery of the very modest land revenue ihrough the 
villagea’ mm roprmentalive,, known as » the govetnment 

troaa^ at Okhaldhiinga. at least six dayi* joiiniey from Khmtilm 
Is Uuftf only posiUsT obllgaiion towards the State. Tlsoiigli thcro it 
a ptdice oulpost m Namdie and cases of crime Ihll under the iuris 
diction of tile Magistrate-, court at Okhaldiiimga. a wlmle vtar mav 
paM wulwut any such cases bdpg reported or any Khumhu Sheroa 
jmkmg the anutance of tlic legal machinery of the State, 

Such dapiiies as ar«e between vUIugets or metnltcn of two 
vdlagm aro muaily «.ded locally, and no oumkle authority mter- 
votes m the inteniid affiun of any of the villages of Kh.imltu. The 
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coninpi]; qf tb«c affairs lies in ihe hands of a number of vilJagc 
ofTicinJs^ elected by the villagers for terms of one year at a time^ and 
3 system by winch authority and Lhe burden of piilslic office psiii 
in turn from oijc hotuseholdcr to the oikcr engenders 3 high sense 
of cis-ic responsibility and a remarkable degree of dbeipUne 
garding matters aJTecting ilm common giood. This civic senAe U not 
confined to the SlicTpa families settled in a village for genenitionif 
but hat been impsirted even uv the more recent Khamba immigrants^ 
who can gain social recognition only by gradually assuming their 
share in the discharge of public duties* 

In the composition of their populaiion the villages of Khumhu 
show considerable variations, but these variaiions do not iufiuencc 
the patiem of village government to any great exten t* Before ts^e can 
discuss this pattern, k w^iJl be Useful^ however^ to deacribc In «ome 
detail Lhe compodklon of vm vdliigCp and 10 refer briefiy to Ute 
deviations from this pattern in some of the other villages. 

Tile \iUage of Khumjung has a popuJaimii coniUting of a core 
of old Sherpa families associated with the viLbge since iime immem¬ 
orial» a mimlicr nf Sherpa tamllies and individtials known to have 
moved to KJminjung fruni other villages of iChumbu and Solu^ and 
of KtiaTTiL.n fmuibes immigrated from Tibet n-ithin the last few 
generations or even within the lifetime of their members. The 
number of households which represenied these tliree categories in 
1937 were 37i 9 and 45 respectively* 

The Sherpa families of long local jlanding belong, with a single 
exception} to one of three intcmmirying namely Thoktu, 

Mende and Paldorje, Though tradition rehites that Paldorje waa the 
clan of the first lettlmj the leadership of the village lias for mitie 
genera: ions passed to families of Tbaklu and Mende dan* None 
of the tJiree ebns^ moreover^ coastitutei an undivided group of 
kinsmen able u> trace tlseir descent from a common ancestry, but 
each U divided into a number of iinengei Just as a clan is 

not confined to a i^oup of villages or single: region* so a lineage may 
extend beyond die borders of one vdkge and include families in 
the one or oliter neighboujiug vijkge* But its main Alrcngtli k 
usually in one viUtLge, and in this sense Khumjung Is llic ceuure of 
several important Eticages of Tliakiu and Mende dan. 

Tile importance of a lineage in village aifair^ depends iml so 
mudt on Its mitncricnl itreitgtii as on the wtrakh axid inherited 
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todal hiatus of it» member^, Tbiis the iiu>!it prominent Thaktu 
lineage, heatied by Kushang, tfie owner of one of ihe two largat 
houses in Khurojung,in 1957, consisted of Gfieeii memben. Ten of 
them were resident in Khumjung and one in Ktmde, but only three 
of these svere mdependent iioiueholdeni, the others being dependents 
or women rnamed to men of other dartB. The second prominent 
lineage of lliakiu clan ennshted of twenly-eighi memben, many 
of them young children, and accounted for four of the liousc' 
bnldens of Khumjmtg and Kttnde. There wete five otiicr Uneagci 
of Thalttu dait represented in the ttvo villages, but ttvo of them 
were wiliioui strong local associations, their presence in the area 
being of recent date. 

The people of Mcnde dan were dinded into four lineages, one 
of which was iniporiant owing to its wealth, and another owing to 
the number of householders among itj memben. Yet another was 
represented only by one family recently immigrated irom Tfiaml- 
chok. 

The memberj of PaJdorje cbm resident in Khutnjung and Kunde 
were split up nioong no less than ten lineBge.s. Tlie hirgest of these 
coiuisted of twenty-five memben, including women married to men 
of otlicr clans| seven other Imcagcs were repreitcaicd by only a fcw 
individiialt or even lingtc Imuscluilds. 

A Sherpa lineage, though of importance in the reguiation of 
inheritaacc, b not a unit receiving renogniiion iq the organiaation 
of a village. No right or ofEec is vested in a lineage, and no public 
tadi allotted to it. Its members take their turn in duties and rc- 
fpoosibilltes In their capacity as householders, and not aa represen¬ 
tatives or nommees of their lineage. HicnrctlcallY there shfluki be 
DO difference in the government of a village consuting of two or 
three large Uncage* and a village wlicre no two houteliolds belong 
to die same lineage. 

Tlie irrelevancy of dan* and lineage-membership to the in- 
dividuol bousdwldBf’s civic rights and duties i> borne out by the 
posidoti of immigrants from Tibci, 'fhese Kltamhas, who iq 1957 
accounted for +5 out of die gj hmue holds of Khumjung, belong, of 
eounc, W none of the Sherpa clans and lineages. Many of dim 
arrived In Khumbo much h» reeenily for a giowdi of new lineages, 
and only in regard to Kbambas settled in Khumjung for ditec and 
four generations can lineages be compared widi the tudak ofShetpas. 
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When 1 inquired about Khamba taljfik my Slierpa informaiita listed 
SHiime t4 groups of Rharuba famdiej whom tbcy considered as fhmi- 
ing separate; UneageSi but I liavc never heard a Rhamba refer* 
ring to his or any other KJmmhaV ibrioJlv The Rhamba residents 
of a village though nut tlic social cqiLals of the old Sherpa familiegt 
play their j>ari in the system of public rcsponsibiJitijcs in propordon 
to their ecauotmc position and length of residence. Iti Khuinjiuig, 
M'licrc most Rlumibus are fairly recent immigrajits and only one 
Khamba family compares in wealth •with the nchcr Sherpa Jkmiiiest 
tim part U as yet a minor one in so far as olTict^ invulving authority 
are concerned. Uul public appointinenti involving duties and the 
rddigaiiun lo incur csspendiutre for the common good gto to Khambas 
n o less tlian to Sherpaa, arcoTcling to a cycle of rotation based on the 
niimlicr of individual tmuscholders. Ihc performance of these 
cluticsi and particularly the sadsfactory discharge of the obligations 
involved^ offer a Rhamba the best opponunity of csmbUshing lum- 
sclf as a normal nicmbcr of a Sherpa viJlagc. and the Sherpas arc 
sufBcicntly free of class prejudice and poHuiion fears to allow even 
Rhambas of the semi-untouchable elosa to iakr theLr turn 

in tile discharge of civic retponiibillties and to act even In the i^le of 
orgunizers of ritual performances. 

The Jeadership of the old-established Sherpa families finds ca- 
pre&sion nor so mucJi in the forma] asj>ect5 of the village organiza^ 
lioup but hi the greater weight qf their voices in ad h&c dbeussimu 
andj above alh in the econoiiiic control tbeir greater wealth enabtea 
tlicra to exerr. 

A aiiuatfon siinilar tq that of Khnmjvmg prevails m Kunde. 
TTicre the proportion of Sherpa and Rhamba householdj b 33 
to iij and tile coutjxj of afikirs has remakiDd iirmly in Sherpa 
hands. 

In ISTaniclic BazAT^ on the other hand^ a settlement founded by die 
grandfathers of the prevent gcncmiion, difTcrcfit condition pre¬ 
vailed from the very begmning. For Rhumba traders foam Tibet 
were among the Er^t men to build thtir houses on the oew' s^ite^ and 
Khambas have been prominent in the lift of the village ev'cr since. 
Being cssentiaSly a mereimulc settlement h'^amche does not require 
of iu inhabitants as high a degree of ccHordmailon of aiCLivitics as 
villages dependent lo a greater extent on agriculture and caldr- 
breeding^ aud the inllLiencc of elected village oBIciab is thus 
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ovcr-sli&do^ved by thr ccanciiuit pau'crf of tlic big traders, severaJ 
of whom Jiavc otublLslimente In the TibeE4Wi town of Tingri as well 

in Khnmhii. 

The shuaikpn in the \'illagrs ofPJiortso and Fangboche is different- 
In ih«c icttlcmenu, lying off the nxain tradc-njutej agriculture and 
animaJ husbandrs' are the people's principal ocenpations, while 
trading h done only on a small scale to meet darncsttc needs; hence 
there is not ilic same aeope for tie^dy arrived Khainb^ as in Hueh 
places as Namclie or e^'eii Kliumjiing and Kunde. Ycl^ in boih 
Villager there h a huge niimbcr of oLd-esOdbtidied Kitamba famHicsT 
immigrated four or even five generationa ago* whow absorption 
wlthiii the Sherpa pattern of life h so far ptt^rcssed tliai tJieir atnkn 
in the cfTcetive running of village affiiirs b a? high tu tlmt of any 
Sherpa. Di^miinniiDn against Khatnhas in the Dlioc^tioo of public 
office has therefore practically disappeared, and the composiTion of 
I hoc village communities is i'ar more homogeneous than that of 
most other Rhiimbu setilements. 'Hie proporrion of Sherpa and 
Khamba houfcholds is 40 to 15 in Fhoriie;^ and 44 10 [7 in Pang- 
bcehe. Hie distinction howev'cr has lost much of its ^igiilEcancc in 
these i\yo s'dlaga- 

WJiaitver the composition of a viUage commimity, the guiding 
principle Ibr govcmnicni n-crpvhcrc is tfiat auilmrity is sirsted 
in the totality of its jiihabiianls, lliU authority is then delegated u> 
cfTidals elected for limiicd perioeb, and during ilie tertn of theSr 
ofike they may be guided hy dccbiutis on |X)licy made by a public 
gathering hui are not raponsible to any superior body for the day 
to day admmkcratioii of agreed rules. TTiey have power to infliet 
fmet and coUccC them as welt as *o grani ocemptioji from general 
rules in cases of indmduaJ hardship. The village community as a 
whole cannot correct the actions of such an ofHciah but can onlv 
express dLsapppovat by withholding re-elccUon or any future 
appoinimcnr.. 

The limciiGn of each village official however^ k strictly ciiv 
emmeribed^ and large spheres of nodal life lie outside ihcjiii isdiaion 
of llieac ofTidab. Hit wttlcmcni of disputes rebdng ti> ihftse spheres 
k left lo private medbitioUi and the mabiliiy—or utiwtUmgncs—-of 
the village coinmtmiiy as a whole to asaunie authority in dealing 
with such matters, b one of the pecuJuir features of Sherpa weia] 
firganiaatlon. 
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Tll^ *y4iJA OK VILLAGE GU.tKniANS 

111 c%cry SherpA vilbgc of Khumbu there are two men known as 
f^a appointed to coniml the use of the village Jand for pui^gcR of 
agriculture and catd&brcrtlmg, ITieir function i$ to hoM a balance 
between the necili of These two branches of Sherpa economy^ and 
prevent die carelcisness or rgtukni of individual daiTiaging the 
in I crests of other inenibei's of the eflirununiiyH 

The appointment of the tifiua cojneieJes with the Osho, a nte 
aimed at surmunding the vUlagt with a magical boundary^ and 
baniung all evil spirits and malignant forces beyond thh tnvisible 
fortificatian. The Osho takes place in the early part of May^ when 
the period of germination and gmwtl^ of cnltivaLcd plants begins. 
At this time tlic new itaua arrange for the pcffonnaiice of the ritual 
and go in precession round the cultivated village land. It k owing 
to tliij association that tlicy are described os Osho nam m order to 
distinguish them from the Mngo mm or forat 

The metliod of the leleetkm of Li dlflkult to asiess and own 
more diffieult to destxibe on acoDunl of its casuulness and tlie 
a thence of any recogniicd cuslomary pnxcdiire* TItctc k no formal 
election by a gatheimg of silb^rs nor an appointment by any 
individual emit led to appoint village officials. The decision as to 
w1m> should be the HiHfit for the coming year h taken in informal 
enn. 4 ultations between three or four leading men of the Villaget and 
if their candidaici are willing to strve^ they lake ofiice xviibout any 
poaibillty of rival candidates contesting thdr claims to tlie positbn 
of ntrm. 

In Khuinjung the selccucm of nma lay for niany yem in the hands 
of four or five men* These were the heads of ihe two ridimt bouses^ 
Kushang ('rhaktu) and An Tandin (Metiide)^ ihe ch^npen Nima 
Teship the fA£fjWir7TfrG^ Doije Ngungdu and—until his death in IQ55 
—Pemba Kiiar of Thakiu dam The lattcris son^ though no leas 
rich than liis greatly respected father^ took no part in the appoint¬ 
ment of for he was a shy man and wealth alone doe^ not cany 
inhuence in village affairs with iL Tlic choice of these men w^as not 
put bdbre the rest of the vUlagcrs even in casual consultatinu^ and 
it b by no meami dear fmm where diey derived their ttiandate, 
Bui it seexEu that there was nrv^ atiy oppudiinii to their dedslou^ 

< Ck/rptH and fAirnwHifi ere oEciali ef ilit vULige trmplel dudr fimciinni 
arc dombed on pp^ 113^ 114* 
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even tliougli the wtiia wrte choaicii mainly Ftom one lectiaii of the 
villiige community. Tlte list of nam from 193^ till 1957 makes this 

fNima Teshi (Titaktu), charpen, 

^Aila ('rhakcii), 9on of Pemba Kitar. 
fDorje Nguiigdu (Thskiu}, fhfinimba. 

^Phur Temba (Paidorje). 
fjajigbu (ThaJtiii), son of Kushong. 
t^Shiirap Lotiia (Khamba). 
f Pemba Kirar (Puldorje), 
lOngcbo Lamq ^PaJdurje), 
fLliakpa Clrnij (Thaktu). 

\Lhak]u Sonam (Khamba). 

"Ang PemUa (Paldoije), bruihiT of Phur Tciaba, mtm in 

' 953 . 

Ang Nurlmpiinklu),brother of Dorje Ngtingdu, noitd in 

L '953* 

We 3ce from this list that of die twciv’e men who served as mtm 
betiseen 195a and 1957, five were either mcinbcts ofthp appointing 
group or linked (t> ii by tltr closest of kinship ties, and that the two 
Mintd for 1957 were die brothers of thenoiur nf 1953. Only two nfthe 
twelve a«Ja<i were Khamba although the proportion of Sherpa and 
Khainba bniueholds in Khumjting was then 46 to 45, 

Many of these men served within a comparatively short period 
also os foretl guards itatia}, a fact whldi demomtrates that 

authority is by no means evenly spread «ver the 93 houjcholds of 
Khumjiing, Most Sherpas explain the weak represcutatiou of 
Khambas among the village oifidaU of the post six years by Saying 
diat-~<widi a few exceptions—they Lacked reliability and integrity. 
A correlation of the list of Jtoua widi a map of die village show* 
moreover that all thotc who served as naua Jutd thcii houses in the 
older part ofKlmmjung, where houses and land are far more valu¬ 
able than in ifie Kfiaruha quartet built against the hill. Tlits quarter 
has retoained completely utueproemed, for even the two Kliambas 
included in the lUt of aoiui live in ttie older part of the viHage; one 
of them lias kimhip ties with llie head of the most impunanc iijJeage 
Dflluikiu dan, and the odier is a tama and married to a woman of 
a respectable Sherpa family. 


clear: 

' 93 ® 
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>954 

*955 

*956 

>957 
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The diiiM df ihe rum^ arc nOl very ontrou^^ but ihdr fliK:h4Ui;c 
calli for sound judgotment m well j« tact and firttmc:s$. Their main 
task is to co-ordinaie the ^HlJagrrs" agriculiural aciivitks and to 
present any damage to llic trups. Soon after tbeir ciecdon they call 
all villagers lo n mecdrig knows osyQl-lAim {'vilingedavv^J- At this 
meeting it is decided how far cattle^wner^ have to remove Lbeir 
aaimals from the village land under culuvation^ and fines for any 
breach of the relevant mica arc laid dmvn. For it Is customary for 
die nauJi to baulih all cattle fitun the village soon after the Dumje 
festival in early July* and the _yd/-iA/ni serves to reach an agreed 
decision about the line beyond wbidi die cattle has to be kepL 
This decision is laid down in a ^vritten docuntcni handed to the 
natiiS, whose duty it is to administer dte rules as agreed to by lids 
village assembly^ 

By a certain day after the Oimijcp proclaimed by the two nuud no 
yah, cow* sheep or goat may remain within the prohibited area 
and any one who by that lime lias not removed his eattle U liable 
to a finc^ In Cases of special hardship the nmm may cztmd Ute time 
limit for a few days, and they can allosv an animal wtxJi a broken 
leg to be kept in die village indefinitely. Fack-amnmls arriving foam 
Tibet or from one of the high-aJtitudi: settlements may remain in 
the villiige for one nighty but any one cKCceding this time limit can 
by fined by the runu^^ 

The detection of bfracbes of these rules is not entirely left to the 
nmia, for other villagers may bring oficnecs to the fuum** notiecp 
HiUA at the in 1957 one of die ponhu made great play wdth 

the fiici that die year beihre lie had been fined Rs^-ao for keeping 
a milk-giving cow a few days longer in die village, even though tlic 
animal had done no damage whatsoever* and iwortr that Ui this year 
he would see that die mma applied the rules to othets equally strictly* 

While the ban on the keeping of calde svithin the village laud 
Lasts from a few da^-^ after the Dumjc until after the harveat* other 
restrictions 10 l>c enforced by the nmis apply only for the period of 
the growth of die crcips+ i.e* from the end of the weeding in late 
July until the bcginiung of the potato harvest In early Sq^icmbcf* 
During this period of grow^lh no one may mter a fields whether his 
own or tliai qf another villager, no milk or curd should be bmught 
near the fields* and even people who do the milking and chumuig 
should not come dose 10 the fields. No gmu tvood should be carried 
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past the held and no green plants dinuld lie dried witJiin the village 
boundary. Similarly the water mixed with dye for dyeing wool and 
doth shontd not be thrown oul in the village, and d>ied maieruds 
mtist not he dried iiuide the village. No gun must be fired^ becaiiiae 
ihc smell of gunpowder v^-ould adversely alTeet the growth of the 
crops, and there sliould l>c no quarrel within Llie village. 

Anyone who ofTcncb against iljcsc rules can be hned by the 
and sunh a finc^ whciher paid in Cash or in the form of beer 
is called 

Tlie two iT4Uii^ cither on their own auilrnrhy or in eonsultauan 
w^ith the leAcling men of the village^ fix the day when the potato 
Iiarvest may begin. Until then zmone should enter a held even to 
pull out weeds, a task which precedes the digging-up of potatoes in 
order to pm'eni their seeds fading onto tlie held. 

The final act of the naaa k to permit the cattle back into the 
village after the harvest of botli potatoes and buckwheat has l>een 
completed, and on the day of throwing open the village land they 
symbolically demolish a snuiil wnll which had been built across the 
main path which leads from Oic village to gimsa Mid ytfSd aelile- 
mcfiu. 

Tile fino imposed by the Tiom during the cultivating season—and 
il is oedy duting this seoAon that they wield autliurtty—are either 
paid in the form of beer, in which case they are consumed by the runro, 
or in all hut trivial cases in the form of casli. Such cash fines arc 
used forr the upkeep of the village gsfmba or for other public works. 

At the end of their term, a few day? before the Osha* when ihcir 
successors w^ifl Iw appolntedt ihe go from house to house and 
collect as their fee about 2 lb, of nxais^i* nr buckwheat and a smaJl 
quantity of rice or other grain from each fiousehold^ In the caw of 
the twill vlUagea of Khttmjting and Kundc, these contributions are 
pooled between the four naua^ and arc partly mtd for beer 10 be 
drunk 211 the Osho* partly given to the ofTidailng Liinia and partly 
dK-kled among the four nami. 

Tlte maleniil advanlages a nana derives from his position arc 
liuignilicaiitf btit iht office adds to a man's standing in the village. 
While there ii no direct competition for the office, there arc neither 
any signs that those selected have to lie penuaded to accept the 
nppninimcnr. I have not heard of a linking their position by 
levying excessive fines from people agaiiut whom they had A- 
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private grudge* nor do dioic fmed cxptxss any peraonn] resentment 
agoimt the asita wluj hod to impede the fuye^ though—aa m tJtc 
caic of ihe Khiunjung p^mbu already meotioiicd—they may con* 
sidcr a fine too severe. 

SJadcjicss or excessive leniency on the part of a ncua may aroiue 
popular indignaiicu, and in Phartsc dmansraciion \dth the 
activities Jedj some fifrccn ycaiT ago, to a diaitge in the systetn of 
appointment. Until ihai tinic the ntma of Phortse held oiBce for 
more than one ycar^ bin one auiumn several vilLigcn brought a 
great many yak and covifs into the village vidthout waiting for iJie day 
appointed by llic nsuii for the return of the oatile. The two ruma 
ignored ihw flagrant breach of the mles and. did not line the offen* 
ders. At this the villagers got angry and went to Kliuntjiing to sect 
the advice of one of their pemhu and other influeatial men. In con- 
juJtation svidi them they decided to appoint ihcir tmua only for a one 
year lerm. Aficr their return to Phorlse ihry made a list of villagers 
suitable for the office of narui, and the men on this list have since 
sen-ed as nam in strict roiatiou. At the same time it veas decided that 
the fine for taking caidc into the village befofe the rwm fiad granlcd 
pcrmlsiion to do so sliould lie raised from Rs.10 to Ri.ao^ 

In Namchc Bazar three nma arc appointed every year, bul as the 
village lias liiilc cultivation mid the number of people who keep 
cattle ia comparatively snmil^ thdr intervention is i^cldom raquirod. 

In the Thamichok area t^vo nomt are appointed for the villages 
of Thamu* Tliami^ Thamote* O-ang and Fliurte* and wo for the 
Villages of HiUjung and Pare* which lie on the other bank of the 
Bhoie Kosi. Their t6lr is like that of the naua in Kliumjuiig and 
Kundc, but 1 have no d,^ta on the IkmJlles fmin which they ire 
rrcTUitcd^ In ^953 Thomi ttaaii fined six people for driving their 
cattle down from the higher settlements before tlie apfxiinted day. 
The olFendcra liad to provide beer aitid this was drunk at a gathering 
ofsomc of the important vilhigerSt to whom tlie>' apologised for their 
dtsregard nfvillage rules. 

If a #f4iw dies during his tcmi of office no nesv appointment ia 
madc^ imt a mcmlKf of his household* preferably on adult soo^ or 
piilmg ihU even hb ^vidowt acts as nma for the rest ofthe year. Stress 
is laid on the fact that the substhuce should be of the same hoiue; 

a hruther living in it separate faoLise connoE autamaticaJly take os*er 
tile function of winrd. 
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NAUA On rO&EST OUAHtD^ 

Bcyidn the nmia rc^poaibb for the control of the mov-emjyil of 
Celtic, ttnd the ctMutlinadon of the work on die fidda, there are in 
every village officials in charge of ilic preservation of pmtected 
forests. These ofhcTaJs too art also kflotsu as nraia, but as tJicy H^ l 
with the hmbajiding of the conmmniiy’a wood and timber rewtirco, 
they are referred to as sfdugo jutur, thing being the Shcipa vttini fbr 
wood. Lite the Oxh •mm, they otteusibly derive iheir mandate from 
an flsscmLly of viliagm^ while their appoinimcm U in reahty the 
Dutcome of eon-sultatiom within a coinpaiatively grogp of 

influesitud men. 

The most important diffmmee lietwecn die Othn naua and the 
thiago nma is the btler’s longer term ofofBce. Whereas no Oxho tusa 
ever serves for more than one year and llitrc is no ptHiihility of an 
early re-appotnunent, a xhiitgo rmna enjoying the villagers’ confidence 
may hold the oRiee as Jong as twelve year*. ThU was the period 
IKiije Ngungdu served in this capacity in KhumjEing, and lie might 
have had an even longer term oTofitee had Jie not resigned in 1957. 

Tlic following list ol“ Kitumjung's niam during the years 

1041 Lti) 1057 shows tile mime tendency noticesbic in the selection 
of Otho earn. The ofiice is largely rmaved for men of the old es¬ 
tablished Sherpa families, and tlic same men who rerved in the 
capacity of /hiitgo naua may aubseqnejidy be appointed as OjAp 
aaunorvice v«$at 


* 94«“43 


' 944-46 


1947-50 


* 95 '^ 


{ Dong Nima (Mcnde) 

Da Tcming {Paldoijc) 

Sange l^ima {Clttulienva}, 

Kushang {Tkaktu} 

^ Vodia Tnrkia (ThakUi) 

Lhakpa Sona (KJiombo) 

^Ang Pemba (I'halctuj. 

'Doijc Ngtmdu (Hiaklu]! 

^ Kiiar (Pflldorje), fadicr of Phnr Tcmh.i [cf 
Kijbujig (Mcfide) 

. N gaw*an^ Tawa (Kiiamlui. ). 
fDoijt Ngungdu (Thalcui) 

I Aila (TJiolciu) 

[XaEkdia Sundakpa (Ealdcirjc)* 




Ill 
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^Doije N'gungdu [Thaktu) 

Ang Nurbii (Thaktiil, broiiicr of Dotje Nguugdu 
Cn^ho f^ua (Paldotje) 

KapA Kaldcii (Curung); otiicuiting Shsr^p L^ma 
j (Xhamba), 

Llukpa Choti (TTiaktu) 

FhurTcmba (Paldu^e) 

AnuJii [Thaktu) 

.Pcniba Niiirbii [Rhiunha), 


rJicnc no objection to a tnnn cotnbining tFic offices of Osht 
aaaa atid ihingo luiua. fbus Dotje Ngongdu held boih offices in 1953^ 
bi 195® *ttd Otigcho Ijimai in 1953. 

The jAhj^o iTjjutf an- respoTUibk for the protection of lEc reserved 
forest dose to the vtllnge. and tliret to four men are appointed to 
KTpe simuliancausjy because continuous vigilance is needed tn 
prevent wood-cutters fnim encroathuig on the forest growth in the 
prohibited areas. It is sviiJiui the shifigo nasa't power to permit 
limited fellings in the protected forest for special purposes, sudi as 
house-building, and tliey do not interfere with the cutting of wood 
required for funend pytes. 

Their mandate is not confined to tin? punishmieiit of offciideis in 
tile act of cutting wood in a Trserved area or of cotrying such wood 
to the village, but they may also inspect the siucks of wood in psso- 
plc's bouses, and demand an cxplanadon for any unusual quantity. 
The maximum fine for felling a tire in tlie pioiected fcirest (trafr- 

fhag) is Rs.ij, hut stidt Ena are imposed only Lii extreme 
cases. 

^ Tlie fining of ofiTcnders takes place onnunUy soon after tlic Osho 
rile when tJie lAiiii'o iwHa are re-appointed or new men take office. 
At that time rlie lAinga nma reiponsible for tiic past year go round the 
village, collecting ific fines imposed during their period of office 
ajid inspecting any suspicious stocks of wood. Tliey then call the 
viiiagcrs to a meeting in the public assembly place, and anyone 
guilty of a forest uiTcnce lias to bring a bottle ofljcer and cenfias hb 
or her foult tn public to the nona. If the offi:nce is of a minor nature, 
such as the cutting of a feuf green brandies in an area where only 
dead wood may be collected, the b«r is accepted as an adequate 
fine, but cash fineaare imposed for more serious breaches of the law. 
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Tlie txcr braught on thb occasion is known as 

(wood 6nc). Il is at onne coiuumcd l>y the assembled viLIngcrs, 

and under its moUi/ying influence the altnusphcTe at tliis jii/-rAuo 

rapidly changes from that of a village court to theJoJiity of a minor 

festival. 

Tlie usually lasts lor two days, and those among the 

law-breakers who omitted to produce their fA^i-na-eJumg on the 
first day have to bring ttvice tlie required quantity of beer, and 
apologize for the delay as well as for iheir offence, TTie excuses 
tendered on this occasion are often rather naive and oftcD follDw 
the patten) ‘J taw oihcrx do it, and so did it too'. At the 1957 
jfHUiAim, for instance, Ataslu, a Khamha settled in Xhumjung for 
the past eight years, brought forward the excuse dial be tad cut 
down only two trees, at)d tlicy were just by the aide of trees already 
cut down by other villagers, ife said lie used to go for wood beyond 
the Dudh Kosi (where wood-cutting Is penttJtied) or tn coliect only 
dry' wood, but when be saw others cutting green wood he succumbed 
to the tciupaiion of saving time atiii labour and followed tJicir 
cstample. 

The tAkgff tiatta are entitled lo me a small part of the cash fines 
svltich they eollect for buying food and drink for a party at wluch 
they Ibl the offinidcrs and ihc amounts paid. Tlic balance is eiilier 
paid into the funds of the village gceita or employed in the funlieruig 
of public vmrks, such as tlic reconstruction of a bridge. 

The effective flmeiioning of the sAingo niuut b of vital importance 
to the feng'term well-being of a vllbige community. In an area 
which lies dose to the tree-line, and in a dinute where wood is 
required not only for houitsbuilding and as fud for cooking, but 
equally for beating, tldbrcstation would be a danger to the very 
eiutHice of many village oommunities. Only by protecting the 
forests situated dote to tlie larger accumutationa of population is it 
possible to prevent their de3trui;tiim by youthful wood-cutlers, too 
thoughtless and short-sighted to the dangers that unrestricted 
foUings would invoEve for their owti homa. 

Comjsored with the forests of lower and ciimatically more fav¬ 
oured regions where peasants of Chetii, Bfalimon and Nevrar stock 
have in recent generations wrought enormous devastation, the 
forests of Khumbu are on the wtiole in good candiiion. This is 
mainly due to an cfEdent system of checks and controls developed 
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ajtd ^dmiiihtcred by 3 ™:icty which cotnbina sbtsfig civic mhuc 
with a system of mvutirtg indivtduJiIjt ivJtb autluority widiotit 
cnabting thcjn to tyraimixc dimr fdiow-villagm, 

C/tOJBtUMKA ANO THK CUARPUNS Of THE VlLUiU^ UtMTLr. 

TfiougU not every vUlagc pos^cssci ii or icmple of its owti^ 
every vUbgo partkipate^ on equal tmtis in tJtc festivab c^elebrated 
in the g^mba to which it is truditiDnally affiliated^ Thus Khuinjun^ 
and Kundc combme m the performance of the anmiai riiijs in the 
Khumjung gemdut and Pangboche and Pbofisc 5taiid in a shtiilEtr 
parmenhip of ceiebraciog the annual fcsiivab joinUy in the 
of Pangboclic. 

T}ie offidals in charge of these are reaporuible not only for 
the rT!ligLoti3 perfonnajict!i, which will be discuM«l in another 
can lex I, but also for the organiaatinEi of village festivals and tlie 
adminbtratJan of funds eollecled by the vilkgm and ear*markcd 
for gitmba purpo^B. En this ixme^ they are then vHJJage oiSciali and 
their laAb include many ocular aeiividcs* While the position of 
fenlor jfpFTfifl priest or umn (cf. p, 146) b alw^ays held by alamat the 
oflicM of fkorumia and chi^rp^n of viliage temples^ though not of the 
g^^mba of monajterieSi^ are invarLably held by laymen. 

Both €hitTumha and chu^pm hold their position on behulf and with 
the cQinsent of the village oommunliies mporLSiblc ibr the upkeep 
of a gmb^. Tile fhanmibu of Uic KltnmjEtng gomkn, Dotje NgungdUi 
had ill 1962 held the office for fifteen ycaa, but hk predecessor* 
Konje Clmnbi* had served only for two years* and the thfutmia 
before him only for one year, Yetj thcic b no limit to the number 
of years a cknfnmbtt may hold office, and the office of of the 

Khumjung gmh^ has for three goneranons been held by members 
of dm lamlly of the present ^^[lna TeshL Tliough in this case 

the position h virtually hereditary, the villagcn of Kliumjmtg and 
Kundc would be within their rights to rlismi<M tJjc rhoffien and to 
appoint in his place a intan of diflemtn clan and famdyp 

Jointly ihiVFumba and clu>rptn are responsible for the iipkeep of the 
temple and die adnUiustradon of temple funds. Tliey arrange for 
repairSj and are entitled to use far such purpuMS the money coUected 
a* fines by die ihiitga nmm. In Khumjung Doge Ngungdu combined 
for many yem the function of temple guardian and fbreat guard, 
but this overlapping of public offices was incidciitaJ i and as tharumha 
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he reroairird cnuitEnl id ihr admuibiratkm of fiue^moncy cvxn whim 
he had. rcai^ed ihe^ oITecc of fhuig^ 

Apart from ihe rcspomibifity for the temple ftnancejj which he 
ihares with the choFfM^ iht ch^tumha hais aImi die dilficidt ta^k of 
njaintaming dbdpLine dtiring the Dumje foiivtd. At thsi time he is 
nq| otily tmpo\vmd ta hue people Ibr creating dhlurbajicea, but 
he may abo wield iih Long leather whip wliich he carrier ^ symbol 
ofliis ofike- No Ode can complain of having been hit by the ^kitruftiba 
when be has to use force in restoring otder^ and tliis privileged 
posibon of the demonstmtes the lact that Sherpa socieiy 

will invest individuals with pEiwers far greater Lhati evvn Che most 
tnflueatlal man can attain without the authorhy of public office. 

Another miportant funcUou of die chmmka U the appoincmem 
of Dumje persons charged with the provision oi' food and 

drink at die time of die Diiuije festival (c£ p* 185), Though the 
honourable and yet hurdensnme rhle of Dumje hUla ttt ium to 
every villager* fluciuaiiom in die village populailott necessity 
tninar adjustments in tlie order of mtailon^ and the who 

manipulates ihif ordcTi has a task calling for considerable dlplumac>^ 

'rhe chrfKn^t function b in compariKin far les? exacting. He hasi 
to guard the tormfi^ ritual otijects and offerings set out in the 
during the Dumje, and is hence expected to sleep there throughout 
ihc duraiion of the fetK'ah ilc has abt> jnmc minor ritual tasks, bui 
bears no rteiponsihility comparable with that of the chonimha. 

The oHiccs and ^Imptn are mainly honorary, and their 

prestige is die ineumbciiti^ pTincSpaJ rewaid. On the occasion of 
IbsEiVdlSf such as the Dumje, the latter may receive iomc oimll due^ 
out of the contributions of the taa^ (cf p. 186) hut this Lt a very small 
recompense for tlie edbrt they expend fur ihe i:nminoii good, 

crvtc otrTOs by itar.!^ttos^ 

The fonuTOt principle tmdErlymg Sherpa vdbge orgamzation is 
the stUocatkin of cKHc taidu by rotation. We hat-c seen that in the 
village of Phnrtsje the Osh take nffice according a cycle of 
rotation laid down in xsTitijig. In Kimmjung, <m ihc odicr hand, the 
influx of large numbers of licwcomcrs with different cusioms and 
standards has made 11 impossible to ^vc all sections of the popida- 
lion an equal share in the gmTiTsincnt of the vlliagt^ Tlicre die office 
of tma it held in turn 1 >y die members of lkmUies repTCicnting the 
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old CdKTt ofihe vjllaijc community as well os by those KlLamb^ eon- 
sidenrd sulficjertiliy aiiiiTulalwl to be ciilmstffl with posiliouM of 
authority, Tasla ks vUaJ lo tIic wtrll-bcingaf the communiryp how* 
tvtr* are allocated in rotation tor all villagers irrespective of their 
social and etonomic status^ Sudi iailts concem mainly tltc organixa- 
tion of fcstiv^ali or rdigious pertorrmwices, and the provision of food 
and diitik for the participants* 'Fhe iiis>?i important of these b the 
organigcaiinn of die Dumje festival, and the men cltoscn %o imdertakc 
if are known m laim. Tills term is used for anyone appointed lo 
arrange for a public cercrnoTiy or even Uir annual reddng of iioty 
Acripuiro at public expense. Besides die lou*^ m charge of the pre¬ 
parations for the Dumje, there are Idft-rt concemed with die Yci- 
chang, with die annual reading of the Kiingynri and the Tsirim rile^ 
which serves lo banijih evil spirits bmm the v'lHage. 

Tlie number of iawo appointed Ibr any sndli occasinn depends on 
die magnitude of the task The traditioiiaJ numl>er of idufa for die 
riiimjp eelcbrated in the temples of KJiumjung and Pangboche is 
eight r but there have been years ivhcn one feU oui, and others 
when nine were appohiicd lo share in. the fask.Tlie arc chooen 
friTim ihe two viU-agwii sharing one gofnha m numbet^ approximately 
proportionate lo the nitmlitr of hniises in the villages eonccmcd^ 
Thus tl:icTC are usually five /flwvi from Kiiumjtiiig and tJnw from 
Kunde, whereas at the Pangbnehe Duinjc four iduw frani Pangboche 
and four him Tbortse arc in charge of the arrangements. In 
Khumjung and Kunde a man^s turn to act as Isim comes about once 
in fourreea yearst and tlic system of coiauon operates m such a way 
dial the household and not the individual is considered the unJi, 
Thus the nhUgatwn to act as towl may pass to a widow^ and a young 
icia if it wuuid have been the turn of the deceased head of ihe 
household. In a cjiie of grcai poverty or lllni^ a person may be 
excused from performing die duties of but such an exemption 
usually implies ^mly a posTponcmeni af his lum for a number of 
ycai^, 

Tltc dude? of a Diunje arc by no means light. Apari from 
contributing to the raateriafr required for the peaking of sacrificial 
cakes {t^rma) and tlic payment of lajusis, a Dumje lawn lias to 
entcrtaiii all the sTllugcri wllli tiecr and hquor^ and provide one 
meal tn be served in ihe to oU those partidpatlng in the fes* 

tivalp to the aitut: popublbn of the villages sharing a g^mba. 
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The aystjcm of aUatting the respotiiihiEity !br the enike catering 
a viilogie festival ict one set of eight lioititciiolciA after tiic other 
in rotation means in fuct that for about thirteen ycaii a {UiiLcnjung 
fBJnily can cat and drink their fiU at the fhintjc ivithoui considering 
the ccAif but thfll in the fourteenth yejr ilicy ^vill have to bear the 
vcry^eotisidenible expense of providing food and drink forai least five 
hundred people. Tilt quality of the food prcn-idcd depends^ of 
course^ on a familymeans, but the desire to gmn prestige :^iimu- 
iales cvciy iouiis to exert liimself to the tjimost In collec[lng the 
niatcriah for ihe great occasion when he h Imat to the entire 
eunmnmity. 

A rcsuii of this spLoti of catering at festivals by turn Ls a spreading 
of resources ihrmighout the eommuiiityp Ridt and poor alike par¬ 
take during these dap of ihc same tneak pttFvidcd by the dglil kw^t 
and everyone ha^ equal accent to the large quantitJes af beer and 
liquor dispensed by the day^s hosts* 

At minor rites the hwa Itnvc nol so much to provide foot! and 
driiik at thrir dwn expciue^ but to give their labour in organisting 
the eoLlection of public conuribudoits and undertaking the prepara¬ 
tion of food. Such an occasioa h ihe aimtiai reading of the f oS books 
of the Kangyut in the viliage gsmha. As many as twelve lamas, most 
of whom are invited from dcighbouring villages, are employed for 
this Uik^ airf they have to be fed durifig tlic dayi spent in rcciling, 
iu well as be provided with ample q mind lies of tea and beer. Thus 
the two and some membm of their familio have la ipeiid eight 
days or more in attending to the bitias, aiid though their expendi¬ 
ture on food and drink is reiniburied from public ^uhKrlpiioni they 
5iiil may have lo fon?p sevicral days" tamings of >^orfc for their own 
benclit, 

Tlic idea itehiiid all such arrangemems b the same. A reiponii- 
bility resting with the whole of the village oommutii ty if passed i>n to 
a smidl number of individuals, who during the period of thair 
appointment function as the reptesentaLives of the village. Rather 
thM pay ihrac rcprcsrntatlvei for iheir service*^ the Sherpas liavc 
es'olved the fysicm of rotation, wlUclx fiasurc=i that irksome duties 
liflw to be diicharged txnly for short periods and that every viUager 
has SDcmer or bier to take hU turn tn their perfoimancc. The fystem 
provides for efficiency u weU m- for aodal Justice, ft>r whoever acts 
as lawn by lo MVp A "new broom", and die period of ^service is so 
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fliiort llULl the eagerness ta pmve MutselT lucrul U not blunted by 
ixircdom or spoilt by mipatlcnce, 

OOULBCTOaS or LANU k£VENtlEi THE F£MBl/ 

A Slicrpa \Tllagtr with its nma Hi guard it5 fields and JhTesUp its 
lemple offidjils to arrange for ivor^ip and festivsds* and the elTideiil 
system of public service by rotation Honld be vimiftUy autonomous 
were it not that the State exercises the right to Im y rent on the ctilii- 
vated land. But unlike governmcnis m other parts of the world, the 
Govemmcni of Nepal dispenses wkh a machinen' of paid officials 
for tlic coUcetkon oflliis land revenue, ft wisely relics on the Sherpas 
thcm^lvES to collect fixed atnounts, and deliver the money once a 
year to theTrcaiur) in OkhiiJdhunga.TlmflyjVcm, admirably suited 
to the Sberpas' temperamem, calls for men trmted by their fellow* 
tribesmen and gnverrunent alike, and these men, who coLbet the 
tevTinie and |>ay the cash into the govenunenfs treasury are known 
as ptmhu or mis^r, the Ibmer term being Tiheian and die latter 
Nepali. But whereas in other hill regions of Nepal the revenue is 
Usually cxiHccted by vUbige headmen^ blown as mak^, tatuqdiiT cir 
ihc podidon in Khumhu is more oompItXi and tlic icvxnue is 
not collect^ on a village basis. Tlicre arc at present seven p^mhii or 
mirier for the whole of Khunibu, and cacJi of tjiesc pimba collects the 
revenue from a number of dicitrs scattered over sc vend vd- 

lagea. Three of these pmbu in Namchc* two in Kliumjung, one 
in Kundcp and tme, who unul reccjilly Ih'cd in TliamUi now lives id 
Solu, but continues to act as one of the Kiiunihu fvmbu, ITie ^ullages 
of Phorisc and Pangbochc^ and the whole of I he Thamichuk arca^ 
have today no resident pimbut and this uneven disuibutkui of the 
ptmbu alone mokes it clear diat the pmbu^j r6lc is not that of 
vilkgc headman. Wliilc in 1957 the number of pitiihu w'as seven, the 
traditional number of pcTniiMhips is eight, and the reduction in 
numbers is due to the recent conibinotion of two pfTn&E^shipa in one 
permn. 

The origin of dtc initiiulioits of pmhu as well as the cistablblmnent 
of eight pc?7iA{i-diipa in Kliumbu u obscure^ but documentA going 
back Ibr more than a century, already trier to 'one gembu and eight 
pmbu\ The position ofgimhii is today obsoleic, hut there remaini die 
vi'Lnd memory of a time when a giinbu, resident first in Thami and 
later in Namche Bazar, fulftLIcd the Funcuon of controlling the eight 
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fitrnbu sad tbc people against any oppressivenes on the 

part nf the pembu\ 

Tlic oldest document I round, in the possession of one of die 
Khutnjuflg pembtt, waj a gnvemincnt order dared (885 Bikram era 
(a.o, i8st8) addressed to the *gtnl>u Basang Tenu, jFitrar Gordza, and 
the viJlagcn of Khumbu'. Another document is dated the 6Ui 
jestha 1894 Biluam era (a.o. 183.6) and addressed to ‘Ganba [jwifia] 
Pfuang Tendu and eight mijar\ Tliis docirniem liiti the aniounta 
payable by the individual misar (paniu)^ but it a doubtful whether 
the names givcsi are those ufindividuab or iraditioiu] titles a [inched 
to their resfiective pontiMliips. Ttie number of tiomes under their 
control, and the amounls listed ore u follows; 


Nam Chunbi mirar — 33 houses, Ks, 213/4 

IJdar misfir 

—23 


n 158/-* 

Sumba misaf 

—18 

11 

T. 'Sa/’ 

Chitoipi^ misar 

—14 


„ Itw/- 

Chtimbu mifor 

" 3 t 

PI 

» 156/35 

Karta wfifia/ 
Gordza Simamlm 

— *7 

aiirar 

IT 

0 « 5/5 

Ngaiuhi misar 

-=3 

tJ 

1. ' 7*/73 

■■ — ^0 


„ 142/50 


iti^hauscs Ks.i 198/7^ 


The documeni contains no reference to villagiesi but there is a 
tradition that four fimiu, including the Karta and Gordza miiar 
were associated with the Thamichofc area and Jour with the rest of 
Khumbu. TlMUgh the titles orpm^THthips oontained in this docu- 
nseni are no longer in ctimsut usage, their linli with certain posts h 
still nnnembered and the Ibllowing list indicates the holders of their 
posu ia 1937: 

Nam ChiinLa Shrita (Paldoije} of Namche 
Ildar NTurta Dcnjc (Thoktu) ofThainu 

Sumba 1 

Qumma Chujibi of Ktmdc 

Chumba Konje C 3 iiinbi (Tliaktu) of Khumjung 

Karta Urltan (Rhnmha) of Narache 

Gordza K an (Guning) of Naznclie 

Ngataslij OiDpidi (Golc) of KJiuiiyung, 
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Ttjc Gordon pnniswJiLp psa»td only recently to a Kamchc man tif 
Gorunj^ descent. Until about 1950 Et was held by Gordza Tnrkia of 
Caidza dan pf Thaniote village, who xvhen gctiing old gave the post 
^TiliinimLy to Ngan^ang Cheten (Gurung) qT NaineJie* on whoae 
death tt pass^ to his son KnzU 

The data contained in the di>cuttH!filj stenmung ftotn tlie hrst tmlT 
of die nineLcciiLh century and the fragments of traditions remcm- 
hefed by the ptesent /wmfrif, enable m to reconfitrucL a sequence of 
evetiLi which, ihcrugh partly hypothetlcfdi csploina the preeiit lilim- 
tion to a comidrrahk exteiiu The dtri'dqpniEnt seenu lo Imvc been 
roughly as follows: 

Ever aince the government of the Gorklia kingdom established 
Lis right to the coLleccion of tov'cnue from die Khirmho area^ it deali 
with the Sherpzis dnough a number of tribal leaders known as ^fwiAu 
and fhtmbu. WidJe ihe^rmfiu acted as the representative of ihe v^ hgle 
□f Kliiimbu, each of the fi^nihu waa resportaiblc for the collection of 
a hird amount of revenue from ccriaiii groups of households. It is 
probabk tliat these groups were origintdiy localized^ and that each 
pmh^ coUceicd the revenue of a specific aj-ca. The revenue was 
assessed partly in cadi and partly in kindj and agenu of govemment, 
known as duari^ came once a year t& Khumbn to receive die re%'eiiuc 
from liic eight pfmhi. At tJiat time there was oo survey of the cnlti- 
vaicd land and the pantu were free 10 usscm their clients according 
to their means and not in caact proportioo 10 ilse area cultivated. 
As tlierc was no rigid Jink between any parlicular land mxdci" cuJti- 
vation and th e paypient of revenue a client could continue to pay the 
revenue to hia traditional p/mhi even if he moved to another village^ 
h seems that at itrU time die relationship tvos more last^ 

ing and relevant than die association ofn pfrr^bu with a specific arean 
The mwcmenis of families within Klmnibu uJtimoLely led to a situ¬ 
ation svhen each panbu had dients in several vilUgOp^ and the revenue 
of one village was collected by tluxe or even four pmbu, each 
Icv'j'ing the rent from his own traditional citenis scEtlcd in the village- 

From time Lo time the menue payable by the people of Khimtho 
was raised in accordance svith the chan ge of mtuicLary values,, and 
itic revenue for the whole region rose froin B4-750 in to 

Ks.U 9& in ifigb, and by gradual stages to Rsl^doo in * 939 - ^ 
major diangc Ln die system of assessment^ however, occurred only 
after 1941 when as a preiiminiLiy' slqi toxvarch a land surveyp the 
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govemment c(^nlpilc^d of the under (he conkml 

of the individiiaJ p^btL "Hiij proct^ure E::jT^tcd a pcrrmincnt link 
between a and cenain specific pieces of Und* and a man 

canid no longer continue to pay hb revenue lo his tmdldoiml 
wherever he eulliviiied^ but die itnt for every field had to be paid to 
the pmiu wlio had collected the tevenue of diis particular area at 
the time laf the prelimitiary iurvey. 

A suuaiiou in v^'hidi Uic cliejTts and ron^cqueoUy the areaii of bnd 
under a fKmhu*i jtirudietiori were dispersed over viUagei was 

dicrehy perpctualatl and deprived of all flexibility. Wlicn land iub- 
i^^uendy changed hands, dir ptirchmer liad to pay ihe revenue to 
the p^^bii in cliarge of the land, and it dnis came alKiut that sarne 
people ime no longer the clients of one pardeular but paid 

revenue to two or three pinnini. 

At the same time ilierc w'aji a change in the sytLem of the remit* 
lance of revenue to the government* Instead of sending in ageuu 
(dyri) to KhumbUp the government ordered ihtpmbu to bring ilic 
collected rexenue once a year to Okhaldunga, and pay it I here into 
the district treastiry. 

Seen against this hackgrotmd of developments over the past 
reo years, the presenl posltiau of ihc p^mbu becomei iindcratandnble, 
and we are now able lo explotti the unmuji] dovetailing and ov-er* 
bpping of juriadictiorts, which distinguishes the Sherpa pmhu from 
the viHage headmen of such tribes as Tumangs, Rois, Lirabus and 
Gunings. The, as yct^ une^lolned eclipse of the position of gmba 
may have been partly due to a hUtnric accident and partly to the 
increase of direct goverrtment control over the p6wbu, 

ITie available documents indicate that even a century ago the 
gembii of Khumbu was the person to whom government orders were 
addressed. He stood above the eight pmbu and sonic of his runctioni 
arc still remembered, ^lliuf it w believed that Khegmbu had authority 
to line any /kmia guilty of an irregularity^ and that he had to be con¬ 
sulted and give hii cotucni before a pemtu-i\i\p could be transferred 
from one penon to the other* From time to lime the pmbu gathered 
in his home to discuss matteo of public interest^ and disputes be¬ 
tween men of irnpoftance were settled by ihc gmbh, 

PusangTcndui the gemhu meolioncd in the documents of iBuS and 
1B36, wti3 a manorShangupckni newdeotin Thamh Hisson, Kungn 
Hiahi, and tusgrandson, Doiijcp both held the office, but in 1895 Doijc 
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wai dlsiTusscid by a kdiiring go^'^rnmenL ofGclal dd the grcmnds of 
InefliQiciicy and lack of co-«perativenesft. In hb pbcc Chopaj of Gok 
clan, a Shcrpa i>om Solu setded in Narachc Ba?ar^ \va^ appointed 
gmbti- In an attempt to curb tbc b[gh-hjmdednc$s of one of the 
/vmia—Sun Tundu (Paidprjp) of Pliortse—and bring liim to justkcp 
he aroused the ivrath of tb^ lattct'i itupporten, who in turn tned tu 
murder Chopd. The plot was abonivc but in the coun&c of die re- 
suhiint dbturbantres Doijc, tl\c diinibscd gmkut was wounded and 
tv/o other people wore killed. 

Qiopalj finding it unsafe to remain in NamdiCj, went to Tibet and 
died in Lha^a. His son Pasang Cyalje succeeded him as gembu and at 
first he Uved in hh house in Namche but the oppoaiiion which had 
driven his falJicr to Tibet continued to smoulder, and he uUiniately 
mm^ed to GolCj hii family's uncesttal village. From ilmt moment he 
kwt touch ^vUh Khiunhu, and though nominally still gembu^ cotiM no 
longer ctert any clfcciLve influai« on local affairs. His son Litakpa 
Getbu retains only the thie of gmbti and Ls not recognked by the 
gax'cmnicnt, which now deals with die pemhu without any inter¬ 
mediary. As an ijudiution the office ofgtmbu has ceased lo be pari 
of the Sherpa po!UicaJ system. 

TTic control which the gembu mcericd over the eight pembu b now 
replaced by closer supert^ision on the part of touring government 
official!!, who are known to have investigated complain es and In 
recetit yesirs compelled one ptmbu to resign in favour of hb The 
diangc-o^er, howtvtCp was largely nominal^ and the father con¬ 
tinued to act aApmbii in nil but name—a measure^ incidentally^ of 
the limita tions of government cQniJt)l. 

Succession to a p€mbti^hip has ^svays been partly detemuned by 
the principle of hercdiryi and partly by considerations of personal 
ability. An analysis of the succesdon to the eighi /wmAw-ships of 
Khumbu during the last three or four generations shows dearly that 
the office remained in one family for more Ilian tvvt> 

generations. A pmhipt tonj or kinsmen vvho were not etjual 10 tlie 
post, cither refined to succeed or soon replaced by men of 
greater drive and abihiy* 

One of the peTTi^u-ship#;, now held by Chopafi (Gde) of Kimm* 
jung; changed hands nine times during the Insl eighty years, and 
two of the past holders were stdJ alive in 1957.^ Moat of the changes 
were due to resignations of men who found the w'ork irbome* and 
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prevailed upon one of their djents tq take t>ver ihe i^tirk for some 
years. This, fiowcvcr, was an exception, and the podtlon of^fru 
U nomially held for life. 

Tticre have been coses, hoa'ever, qf a ptifihu bdji|r dispilaced. by one 
of hts ctienu, who achieved thi* aim hy instigaling dissatiiJacttan 
among the other clients or by intriguing against the pemtu with 
govcruinent oificiiiJi. 

ITiiis the V'ttlha TarkLt (Tliakiu), tlte fatlier of Konje ChuabJ, 
one o-f the prcsciii ptmbu, obiaiticd his by complniiiing to 

touring grA’cmineiit oflicialt alsout his pmbit, Utakia (Shangup) of 
f'lianu, and by bribing some of the Intter^s clients to support fill 
complaint. Though Vulha Tarkia then Uved in Namchc and most 
ofthe^rmku'reliEnu were inTfimni, hcsucceedcd in Ills intrigue and 
was appointed in the place of I,luikia. 

Similarly Cyalwa (PalduiTc), the fathicr of the present pmhu Aug 
Chunbi, obtained 1 iU from Pem Putr (Mende), who was 

the adopted son of the ptatlai \funpuli (Tliaktn). While MunpuU 
had been cxircmely rich and inJlticntial, Pem Putr was a spend¬ 
thrift, and Gyalwa, who was one of his clients set out to arouse die 
other clients* distsaiisihctinn with the management of the pmuiu-ship. 
When he had thus prepared tlie ground for a diange-over, he offered 
to work on Pem Putr** behalf, but later did not stick to the bargain, 
and a&utntd the ^(u<sliip iiimaeff; His son Ang Chunbi not only 
inherited thw ponku-^hip, but acquired also aiiother ^nti^hip, pre¬ 
viously held fay Sange T.aRia, thus adding the hnter’s 105 Himti to 
the 84 dienu of his faihcr*! prsita-shjp. 

The attraction of tltc position of f>emhu U twofold. The clients of a 
pmbu give litm a certain amount of free labour, and lie has the right 
to dispose of any land which haa fallen vacant, TJie right to free 
labour cannot now be enforced, and rich and iniluentinl people may 
refuse to provide any free labour for their pmba, but the avwage 
dfent family providn fttmtuiUy one monber to work on their 
pmhu'i fiRlifa for dure days. Poor people w ho arc anxious to gain 
tlto/wwk*f'i fovtmr may do even mo«r work on his fields, and the 
most frequent complaints against pemlm is the exaction of exeeaslvn 
unpaid bliour. Hie righi to dispose of vacant land can also be mani¬ 
pulated 10 Apmbtt's advantage. When a man dita without heiia and 
kinsmen of the same kskk, his pmiu is entided to allucate the vacant 
house and land to anyone he chooses. The rtKipieni muatly pays a 
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stnM fee 10 xht pm^ but Uicrc are also many mstatices of pmbit 
thcmsclviei taking po^^e^nn of land wbkh has faUen vneant. Tliia 
procedure b in itself not illegal^ but it can lead to tbe n^teci nf 
dainu of disiaiu Lmsm^n which under other circtiiustances might 
have been admitted m valid. 

Both the possibility of increLiing liU Imidiiigs at little expeoMf, and 
the authority of allottiiig vacant limd to those he Civouis^ cait add 
greatly to a cconomie Afnutgth and infliirnee* Tlmnki \o this 

inducnce Ang Cltunhi (Paldotjc), for inntanec^ liad lictxtmr the 
richest man ofhb viLbge^ tliotigh at the time when he left hb father's 
housc in Khiimjung and settled tti Kuntfe^ he VpIw wellnofTbiit by no 
tneam ontstandingiy rich. But his positbn enabled liim to acquire 
bric! not only in Kunde^ but abo in KiiumJuDg, Pangbochc and 
Dingboche, and die services of his 189 eUcnls made it possible to 
Ouluvatc; all this bnd wltltout great expcfidiiure on labour. 

Hlitle in Kiaumjung the effcciivT: control over village aflkirs is 
sharctl by several wealthy men, who cluii:>^ the nam and take the 
leading parts in the dehbcration.s meetingj in Kiinde 

authority is cnncentraied in ilie hands of ihe pmbtx, Ang CEiunbi. 11 » 
he who determines the selection of rwrtfl, btit even though they are hb 
nominees he often tmdmnmcs their authority by disregarding their 
orders and tlicrcby giving the vilbgcrs a had example. In 19571 for in- 
stmicCj several Kundc people did not asvait the orders before 
beginning the potato harvestp arid thb was attributed to Ang Chunbi 
who was tlic iirst to begin with the work on hia fields. Itisnbvious that 
any such pfieiice agabut ihe fta^V orders weakens tlw whole system 
of contrnbp whidi w based o n die voluntajy dclcgaUoiu of authority 
to elected members of die conununity. The fftfwdp who need not lie 
men of great wealth and personal inQuente, are powerful only as long 
aj the whole comnumity supports their orders^ and in the Ihe^ of an 
overbearing ^fTniw they arc reduced to a more or less cercmojiial r6k- 

it b noi unlikdy that as long as there was an elTejctivc too 
gr^i an accumulation of power in the hands of a pmbu was curbed. 
There is at least one case on record of the gtmbu apprehending an 
oppressive pmba, and handing iiim over to the govenunent auihori* 
ties. With the virtual abolishmcni of die gtmbu'i office there b no 
h>cal check on the prmhu^ though major irregularities or widespread 
complaints by tlieii clients may result in their dbmiss^. 

Yet as a rule the pfmiu seem to enjoy their chcott^ oonfidence^ and 
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the fact Uiat lliey are Tnemhcrs of the vilL»ge community^ ajuJ, for all 
meial purposes^ dependent on their co-vlltagm' good will» jcts limits 
to any high-Jumdedness. Compafcd vritb the raptucity orrevetiuc col- 
Jeetori in many of the backward areas of India or in the ^?epal Tend, 
the tendency of some ^bb to further their own interests rather than 
those of ihdr dienls is not a very grave ticreol, and the JjuUtution 
as at present corutiiutcd does not give much scope for corrupdoa. 

A Shcfpa^frH, moreover, « not just a collector of re%'cnue, but 
hi* role vis^^vis his dJenu is not unlike that of a senior kinsman. At 
the wedding of a man who has neither a hither nor a faiher^t 
brother he may act in the place of tlie latlicr and may even bear 
some of the expenses. Similaiiy he should perform the limcral ri(<^ 
of a client who has no lietn or kinsmen of Ids own lineage {ktdttk). 

Apmbutcftttacnti, in certain rtspecu, the community audits law*. 
Some fine* for breaches uf accepted customs are paid to the peinbu, 
particularly in case* where thoie is no aggrieved party. Thus a man 
who marrte* hi* late wife’s eldest sister must pay a nominal fine cf 
one rupee to his pembu. The latter may also act as a trustee of com* 
pauadon money, A man svlio tvanis to many a girl betrollted by 
dm-chmig to sameone else, may dqjosit tlic customary compensation 
of Ra,T05 with his ptmbu as proof that he is prepared and able to 
pay damages. Similarly a man whose father'tn-Law procrastinates 
over agreeing to the performance! of ilie final wedding rite and is 
imwiUing to accept a rU payment (ef. pp, 63-67], may pay R,,6 to hb 
p*tHbu and take hii Itetrothed by force to his house, AU *uch paymenu 
ta^pmbu arc retorted to iti order to legalize a situation belbtc agree* 
men I between the parties invulved could be reached. 

Tn disputes wliich defy tlte ordinary system orscttlmg quarrelj, die 
pmbu of the panics involved sometimes try to mediale. They have no 
judicial powci*, however, and cannot impose a aeftlctnent. 

Anollier nspomibility of the pentbu is tlie control of the eatetuion 
of culdvation, and of the esiahlishment of new immigrants. Anyone 
who %™jiis to cditvatfi a piece of waste land must consult hi* ptnbu, 
who may^—but need not—incnsajc hi* client’* revenue. Newly arrived 
Khambas must obuin a /atnbu’i penniiaioin to trade or cultivate in 
Khumbu. For a payment of three to fh-c mpees, knoivu as 
till* pcrmbiion is oiualiy readily given. Some pmba even approach 
newly immigrated Khamtias with a demand fcir this payment, and 
wbidievTf does this firit gains the new settler as « client. 
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A function of tlic p^ntbu, whidi is rarely cxcrcisedi b the piirifica- 
tbo of persona polluted by driiJcing from ihc cup of a khamaidiM 
Khambu or by h^^vmg had sexual mttreourse vviib someone of 
khanuiidn The procedure b simple. The jpwmAu first drinb 

betr out of a cup^ thm kta the person to be purilied drinit out of ii^ 
and fiimlly drinka agabi from tlie Cup, and paaset it to other 
people present. TJic olfeiidcr has to provide the beer and pay a fee 
of one rupee 10 the pmfr^. It h S4iiil tJirti only %hmc who unwillingly 
os^iated with a person of khmmndsa status can be purified in tltb 
way, ^rhcfcas ihose u-ho have lived knowingly with a man or woman 
of JlAdmrjiffru class become khamerJeu thcmselvca and can nev-cr 
regain khadai ftiatus. 

"rbe whole idea of such a purification ceremony seetm to be 
foreign to Sherpa concepts^ howc^xr, and it frcema that wiilJe cvery-.^ 
body hiw heard about the po^lbiltty of being purified b dils way 
very few j»:optr know- of any concrete casc«. No ceremony ol this 
kind scciru to have taken place in KJmmjitng and Kunde within 
human mroiorj, and it is believed that tn Nanltdic Bazar, where one 
or tvio cases occurred some thirty years »go» tlit pmbu concerned 
W'as fioi acting indcpcndcnily, hiii was asisicd by a govemment 
agent. As anch agents were often Chetrk or other high caste ttrndiis, 
tile wliole idea of such a purification may be the influence of Hindu 
ideas of litual purity and the need for its restoration after any pol¬ 
luting contact. Some Sherpas rcnieinl>cf» for instance^ that one 
genera ilnct ago a government official purified a Khamba^ wlio was 
suspected of being kboTtundeti (though he posed askhad^} and that 
by this act esiablhhed him m 

In view of the manifold roponsibililics of *"V p^mhUf it is remark^ 
able that even in villages with resident the actual leadcnltip 

doe^tnot neocasariJy lie wjtli ihem. Whereas Aug Chunbi (Paldotje), 
the pemltii mident in Kuiide^ was in 1957 the undisputed leader of 
the village^ the Iwn pmbti of Khumjung, Konje Chunbi (Thaktu) 
and QiopaU (Golch neidicr wielded great influence in village 
oflliirs nnr rankcii partiimlarly high in the order of precedence fol¬ 
lowed on cenrtRonial occaiioiu. liere die real authority lay with 
several men of wealth and Imig-otabUshed family ptcidge, who did 
not compete for public office hut were, neverthdcii, the uldxoalc 
power bchirLd the tillage olfreenfc ricspnuaibJc for the day-to-day 
administration of village aflairs^ 
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Tilt vUlAge^ wilh iu inhubilunb ctfigrosscd in the pirsiiit of hus¬ 
bandry and trade, rqjr«enis only one side af Sho-pa life. The other 
side ia rqiJTc^nicd by monasteries and nunneries, by ihe londy cave- 
dwellings of hcrmiti and the mutti seitkineats of lamas vithin easy 
reaeh of the habitaiions ofluy viilage-^folk. Sherpa society embrace* 
the laily as well as the many men and iis‘oiiuea who choose die re- 
Ligiou* life, and the one part u idcompletc and incomprdiexiaible 
without the odicr. Unlike the Eralimati priest of Hindu society^ 
whose place h mvariably itulde Ktular sodery'i the Buddhl-vc laimi 
has the choice of either Ihiog in the mitkt of the lalty^ a villager 
among villagers, or of abandoning all seeultur aml^tlcms and as^ocia- 
uoTU and devoting liitmelf enjcludvely to spiritual picrstiits^ VNTnle 
personally withdrawing I'rom lay sficiety^ he dqcs noi withdraw hii 
servicesj indeed the monastery and iu monks axe forces of vital 
miportajice for Sherpa society and Sherpa Culture. 

Tlicre b no cleavage between the Btiddh^t doctrine practLiod in 
the tnojtaiicties and the religion of the ordioary villager. Both have 
their tnou in Tibetan rdigious traditkins, and the ivonthip of load 
ddtiesi foremovi in tlic ireUgbus tUouglu of the untutored layman, u 
not excluded from the ritual perfoimancc!i of the monasteries. The 
int cUeclual leveb of the religious practices of monks imd laymen are 
uttdoubiedJy very different, but unUke in Tanrnng^ society there is 
no tracfi of any conflict between village religion and the more 
sophisticated beliefs of learned Lamas. 

The hutorical dcvelopnacni of Buddhism in Khumhu and Solu isa 
pioblcm intimately linked with ihai of the age of Sherpa civilization 
in its prescni form. Strange as it may seem, none of the monastic 
imiilutloris in Klnimbu and Solu are older than a lumdrcd yeaffs, 
and the two most prominent monasttriia, Traigbochc and Chiwongi 

^ Cf- G. von Farer'Hftimcndojf. Ttbjiographk NoIjm on ihc cf 

NepaJ^ EsirJmf AJtilttopnttc^giiif \'(iL ijf ppk 161^77. 
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wtre fijundetl l«i tliM JlAy years ago* Thai the last three genera- 
tions hAV^ aeea a most vigorous expansion of rcLigicnis Inslitatlons 
cflTinotbedoubtedTand m Chapter I !pp, to, ti)I have suggested dial 
the great upsurge in religious activities had been made pecuibk by 
favourable developments in the social and economic fields. 

The Sherpas a^wcuitc die old«i centres of Buddhist worship in 
Khinnbu with the legendary' figure ofLamn Satiga Boqc^ die sixih 
reincarnation of Changim Dorje (Vajra Pani)i vvhpse twelfth rein¬ 
carnation 13 the present abbot of the Tibetan tnonasicry of Roogphu^ 
While aJ[ other reincamations of Doj^c Chang occurred in Tibet* 
local tradiuon has It that Lama Sanga Dotje was bom m Mohang* 
a place on the padi between Khumjmig and Pbortse, aj tltc son of 
the great lama Bundachtimlzen. This latna^ ivhci 1$ reputed to liavc 
been a Sherpa ofSaUka eJan^ is liimtclf the cetitral figure of varbus 
legentb. Thus it is Haid iJmi the great country god Khumbu-ylUha 
regularly visited Lama Bundiichend^een in Kb in Mohangi but 
tliat the latter"^ wife* made fuspicbm by her husband's long con¬ 
versations udth a mysiortGUA vbitor:^ once rurprised the god^ wfio 
departed in a flash of light and never again appeared at Mohang^ 
Tlicrc is abo a ^txyry of a contest of inagie betw^cen Lama Biiit- 
dachend^en and aiiotlicr Iwna reaidciu near fUtumjuog* and all 
thc« tradition's point in the fact that Lattia Sanga Dorje, alUiough 
ihoLight responnihte tbr the fEiundation of the finl village temple in 
KliLimhij^ i$ not considered ihr first great tama wlio lived in this 
region. While hb father^ Bujidachendzen* was able 10 converse in 
person with tlic great country god Khumbu*y(Uliaj Lama Sanga 
l>oijc had tile power to fly through the air and perform other 
magical feats. 

Tljcre ii a story ecoordijig to which he and his two brothers were 
debating as to which of iUcra was die more powerful krua. Lama 
Sanga Dotje won the resulting coiapdition in magical feats by using 
a ray of sunlight entering a roam through a crack in the wll as a 
line to hang up his ebak. Hk fame greatly cjtcccds that of his two 
brmhen^ though the laucr are also IxJieved responsible for tlic 
foundation of somia^ namely thu^ of Kerok and GomiLa, 

Lama Sangn Dorje k reputed to have stayed for some time at the 
present site of Tengbodic, where he built a small gamb/L But once 
he dipped on a rock^ which still bears die marks of Im feet, and 
taking tius as an inauspidom sign^ he left TengboE±e and moved to 
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nearby Pangbochcg in the vaJky of the fmja Khola. Tfierc he buill a 
gmha, the grear lemple in the whole of Kliumbu* Soon he col¬ 
lected monks ot^und him, and his teadiing u believed to have bid 
the foundation for much of the BuddhLii learning In Klmmhu. 

The pwpk of Pangbochc point to many landmarb aa the pro* 
ducts of Lama Sanga Dorje'i miraculoiis feats. Thus they believe 
that the groves of old juniper trees to both sides of the gomha sprang 
from the hairt the saint cut from his hc^d and scaLtered to the left 
and right of the site chosen for the temple- TIscre ts a roof-like 
projection of rtsek^ which he it believed to have puUed out of the 
inountaiiiside to obiaiu >hehcr when he ftrst arrived ai Pangbodic. 

According to local iradiiion Lama Sanga Daije^ activities did 
not remain unoppewed^ and ilierc u A mity that a imn of Jong- 
domba clan^ ohematively bclie^^ed to hii\'C been a firmbu of Thom i* 
chot or a restdcni of Khumjang^ sent out mo men to mtntier ihe 
iaint. But Sangnt Doijci who at that tune Hved in a hermitage 

^t Kagaijung above DinglMchep saw the two men approach ond 
sent his i\vo dogs^ trajisformcd into a tiger and a leopard, to kill tlie 
avsasiins. 

Lama Sanga Dorje’s deaths like his life, was acccunpatuEd by 
mhaculous eventa.^ He died not hi Paiigljodie but at Tslunt, a place 
dose to Rongphm lih body was not cremated; tt evaporat^ in the 
form of a niinboWi^ and only bis eyes^ tongue and heari reirmined- 
Tliew were enshrined in a silver casket liy iJic local Tibet am* but 
on hearing of the death of their saints the l^ungborhc fieopie devised 
a trick to acquire the precious relics for iheir own gortiba. 

Sixteen men went to the shrine where they were kqiT, and while 
eight of them made its guardians dntnk with beer and liquor^ dght 
others leiaied the casket with the relic? and carried It across the 
Nangpa La. TTic Tibetans, when recovered from their intoxication^ 
pursued the Sherpas, but ivere beaten back by a liaii of stones from 
the laiiers* dingi^ Tlie relics were installed Ut ihe Pangboehe 
and a second attempt by Tibetam, aiim!d at rccovErlng tlie taini^s 
remains^ was averted by ncgoliaiion. Evtr since the silver ca^t 
with the relic* has occupied the central place in the first-floor hall 
(str*J^ng th^kkimg) of the Pangbochc flanked by iw'O cn^kets 

containing similar relics of two teincamaicd Pangbochc latnaa^ one 
of them the grandfather of Lamn Ngawaiig ChoiT, a ntan now in his 
early forties. 
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L^mn Daijc Kad giiihcrcd a group of monk^^ who were celi^ 

bmc Ukc himscLT bill;, whrn ^icr hb death he not rdnearna-tjed 
for three another Latim, nameid Rigsing Tciiik Wongbu, estate 
lUhcd LiimseiratPaiigiiucbe, He was married and die muiiks, follow- 
uig hJs exacdple, abo took wivts> so that since ihat time Fangboclie 
ii a g^nibd of married iamaj. 

Sanga Dcrrjc reincarnated in Tibet ^ and Uic abbots of 

Rnngpliu mrjiiailery are conddered the rein carnalicnu of thii saint, 
who—it must be remembered—vms IrtimsclF the ibcth tcinramasion 
of Dorje Chang. Tlie present abbot of Rongphu Li the twelfth rein^ 
carnation nfDorje Chang (and the ^i^th ort,-ama Sanga Datje), and 
it b believed that there will be only two more reiucamatioiis aftet 
wluch Lama Sanga Doije wiH enter Dcvac hen; ShC. the Western Para¬ 
dise of Opame (Sanskrit: Amithabah the Buddha of Bt>undl«s Light. 

Tlic mhabitJiriLi of Pangboebe arc not the only Sherpaa to claiin 
Lama Sanga Doijc as founder and patron of ilicir rdigiotn mstltu^ 
Ilona. The people of Thamii tooj point to dib peat saint as the 
founder of ihdr and precepior of iJic lama who becatiie the 
jmcAtor of a Jong line of married hcad-lamM. The itory goes that ai 
the tiTXLc when Lama Sanga Dorje ’was contempUting Uie founda- 
tiems of Thami g^tmbat whidi originally stood on the site now occu¬ 
pied by the head lama^s hoiiac^ be saw one morning a rainbow lead¬ 
ing from the summit of KhiJiiibu-yoJha to this place above Tliami^ 
and took it as im Lrtdication of where the g&mhi} diould be builL He 
then imtalled one of hii disciple^ a:i the Lima to be In charge of die 
new g{fmha, and tlie lattcr't deaccnrlaiiLi^ who were not celibate 
monk-^ but married Lamaj Iiavc held tliiiofScc ever smce« The head 
lama wbom [ met in ii)57 had a record of fourteen gencrattona of 
lama« of his own family^ and he bdlevied that the foundation of the 
actrnbn occurred some four hundred years ago. 'Fhis estimate taJIlcs 
roughly with the idea that since then Lama Sanga Borjc has been 
reincarnated sbs times. 

Or, David Snellgrovc has suggeiled that Buddhism w'as intm* 
duced into Khumbu lowartb the end of the seventeenth century^ 
and, if this proves correct, local ideas of the antiquity of ihe oldest 
gvmba overestimaie die lime elapsed since its foundation by uver one 
fourth^ an error which may easily develop in a society wkh little 
of historic preebion. In the context of our study tiic exact 
^ Biiddhiil Oxford^ ■9S7» p- 213. 
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gf sudi sis those of Paugbochc and Tbaml is of litde 

rcrievaner, but r phcnoinca-nn calling for Rn cxptaruiUQi] is tlte pro* 
liferation of monasric Lmumtlons and the r^^pid inerca^ in Ehc 
numbers of celibale monks and mins in the course of the past tv^To 
or three generations. 

Fifty years ago dicre exiaied in Khunihtt no initittiilon which 
might have Lieoi called a monaiiefy or nunnery. Tliert were the 
three ancient of Pangboche^ TJiaml and Kemk, and the more 
reeendybounded of Khumjiing and ^^aI^l:l1e. Attached to 

eadi of tJicse g<mta were several Lmnai, and in the ease of the ^Hiami 
and Kcrok one particuLiu family of Inmauf hud been in ettorge 
of I he g^mba for several geneiauoiis. All the lamas were marri^ 
men, aud there were^ as it seems, no monies (thawa) wlw had taken 
vows of permantm celibacy. Besides tlie^ married lamas there were 
liermiis, vvho for a number of years occupied a cave-dweillng or soli¬ 
tary hui high abq\x the inliabiled valleys, but none of them seem 
lo have attempted to turn their personai retreat mfo a scttlcnicnl 
where Olliers might join ilirm in tJieir life of meditation. 

h was only in 59133 that Lanui Gulu^ Uie mcrdlKiT ofa prominei^t 
Cunily nf Khumjung and. as tt seems a powerful persofialiiy. in- 
spired the people orKhumjung to suj^port hirn in the ftiundaiion of 
a gimbe cm the model of Tibetan monasteries. Lama Gulu did not 
embrace a rchgipus career early m life. He married and had sii 
diildierip five of whom died in diildhood. It was only when he also 
kMi his wife that he dcvtaied himsdf more and more to lIie bjciivc 
practice of religion. He w'cnl to study in Tibet, and tubsequendy re¬ 
tired to Cliamgaon, a small settlement on tile dopes of Kliumbu- 
yOlha, some 0Og feet above KJmmjung, wliere cortvenienE tock 
shcltcre easily convertibk into cave-dwellings had sumetimes served 
hcrmiti and ndigiaus-minded \vxmicn as a lempcTury rcrteai from 
village life, it wai ihcre that he aeduded himsdf for the traditional 
period of three yean, three months imd three days, and his example 
gradually led odicr men and women, to seek peace and ipkJtual 
advancement in the vicinity of so tmpired a teacher. More and more 
people settled at Oiamgaon, until it became a regular setdemetu of 
twelve to thirteen homei where people of Khumjiing devoted them¬ 
selves 10 religious practices. 

Yet, these men and women who lived there williqut fontial 
organixalioti and discipline, did not fonn a reguhr monastic com- 
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mujiity. Only in ]m old did Lam^ Gulu begin 10 coniempbte 
the foimd^Lion of a propter mona^Ecry vnih an orgartizcd and 
dLs^ipUned rdigrou^ life, 

1 l ivas in oonneebon ^th the founding of Tengbodie that the 
abbot of Rongphu rccognlxed Lamn Gulu as a remcamation of 
I^ma Bundachcndjteii. The Eict thai bis nature as a remcarnatc 
lama was noi discavtsred in childhood was explcuncd by rdcrmcc to 
an ^Ldeni he had suffered in infancy. Old people rcmemljcred bxat 
au a small diHd Lama Gulu had fallen into a buine^ and ihU un-^ 
fortunate deElcment by human excrement was believed to have 
veiled his character as Lama Biindadicfid^^n^s remcamabon. When 
the two men met the abbot of Rongphu is said tci have asked L^una 
Gulu not to salute liim with ibe nsuid obeisance due 10 a [emcarnatc 
lama, for as Lama Gulu u-aE a Feineaniabon of Latnii Bundacbend- 
zen (the fallicr of X^ama Sangn Dcrjc) ^ be flood to die abbot of 
RongpbUf the leineamatiQit of Lanui Sang^t Porje, in the rdaboit^ 
if up of fatl^cr* As Lama Himdacbencbuirn is fkr leu famotis than 
Lama Sanga Dolje ntid Lama Gulu's nature as hb first rdneoj^ 
nation for several bundted years is not widely known, the fcin- 
eamatc abbof of Ronjfjjhu is rteverthclesi resided with greater 
fe^^erenct than Lama Gulu^a reincarnation, the present abbot of 
Tengboche^ For Rongpliu is the moth er-insbtu bon, to w^hich the 
ynting monks of Tengbochc i.k5cd to go for study and inspiration^ and 
tlie dtorter of Tengboebe^ confining an account of the foundation 
a Eld an ennincratJon of the rules governing its monastic life, bears 
the seal of the atuboi ofRcjngpbu^ 

The costs of corutTueting the newly Ibmided ofTengboche 

were boTTie maiiily by four men: Kii^hang {Thaktu) of KJiumjungp 
Lama Karmnmundu (Lama) of junbesip Chepal (Golc)i the gmbu 
of KiiumbiJ^ who bved in J^ainchep and a kinsmiiii of his, Sun 
Giop^il orColc. To pay for the wnll-pninungs and other items of 
interior decoration wcdl as for the images Lama Gulu coUected 
Sub^riplions in isJi tlie villiigcs of Kh timb u. So great is the Sherpas^ 
generally for religious purpotes iimi an impressive three^toreyed 
building with a large paved CDurtyard iiirroLmded by gatlcrici arem; 
witliin two months on a site several liours^ walk foom any permanent 
village. For all the vaLbigers of K-humjuiig, Kunde^ Phortsc, Pang* 
boche and Norachc came to help with the work^ giving their labour 
free of charge. 
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A.^ 9QQn as the ^vas eo-mpletcd^ Lairui Gulu built n. house for 
hinuclf and othtr nicn+ altracLcd by the proApects of an org^JS^ed 
religious life, buUt small houses around the mam icmplcp These 
houses were and still ate indmduaJly owned, and may be sold by 
one mank to another. It a Only in the event of a monk breaking hk 
vows of eclibacy and kaving tlie moiiaaLer>' diat lik immovable prop¬ 
erty within the gmba precincts falls to the monastery, irom which 
It may be purchnsed by other monks* 

The &rst mEmbers of die new monastic community orTengboche 
were Lama Gu 1 u*i brodier's^ri and three oiher men ufKJiumJung,, 
one man of Kunde, one maji of Panglxxrhc, one nmti of Namche, 
and one Lamii of jimbesi. Several of (hese men had taken monastic 
VDW5 in Rongphu moiiastcryi and wesre living in D^anida, a smaU 
seulemeni situaied on a high and lonely ^itc north of Tliami^ of a 
character similar to that of Cbamgaon. While in Dznmda there was 
no Tcngboche ofTered the chance of leading a full monasUc 

life under tVic guidance of a laroa renowned for lii* learning and 
saintliness throughout Khumbu. 

Widiin the decade the number of monks hi Tengbodic had 
increased to twcnt>'*rtve» and the motnuter)' rapidly became die focal 
point of rdigious activities within a wide nrni. But ten years after its 
foundaiion A catastrophe occurred which tnigln wcE have daumed 
the spirits of a people less revilimt and devout than the Sherpas of 
Rhumbu. In the great eartitquake of 1533 the main temple cot- 
la ped and Lama Gulu, then dghiy-five years old^ dil^d shortly 
afimvanl^ of ihock. He was cremated in the ruins nf ibe monastery, 
on the very site where the great hall iduangi of the had stood. 

The villagers of Khumbu again came to die hdp ijf the young 
tnonmtery and| giving money and ftce labotif, they rebuilt the gemAa, 
making it evra bigger tlmn it had been before die earihquake. And 
only three yran passed before it was found that Lama Gulu was re¬ 
in cnriuitcd in the ion of a IGiamba couple of Namchc. Tlic child's 
utterance about hia former home in Tcngbodic had aroused first the 
ptarentv' and then otlun- people^* attention, and \vhen the mozika of 
Tcngboche placed some of Lama Gulu't clothes and other perional 
possessions^ mbeed np %%ith similar articles of diflerent origin bdbre 
llte child aiispccted to be a reincarnation of Lticir Late abliot the 
httle boy* then four years old, picked out al] liip genuine art ides 
saying ihni they bdonged to lum. ^ 
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Satisfied with thus proof the mooks brotrghi the child 10 Tcng- 
boohe, and one of the higher monaiteiy olficlaU, the tmfr Gyaljcti, 
who was Lama Cuhj's brother's son, took the boy into hu Cftsu house 
and devoted hiniscJf to his educadcEa. As the first rcincartialc (tulhi) 
lama of'I'engboclic, theKhambo boy was regasded >vith veneration 
from the very begituiuig. At the age of simeen he taken to 
Hongphu fijT rurther studies and wlien in 1956 he returned to Tcng- 
bochc he was Tf ad y lo itssimuc—<sr in the Sherpas^ view' UJ reiissiiEiic 
—ha plit^ ihc head of ihe monaitcry, 

lit 1957 Tcfigboche had not only a young man as its hEad kim, 
bui the average age of tlie monks was not more tlian dwrty^ Since la 
fuLuidation thirty-fbor yean previgmaly msiny boys and young men 
of ihe villages of Khumbu, and particruIarJy of Khiunjiiiigj Kunde 
ai’id Namche* had come to the monastery to Icam and to becoine 
initiated into a religious lifc.^ N'ot all were tcmpcmnientally suited lo 
the cmucmplauve existence of a monk^ Some left the monasrciy to 
return to ^ular occupationa, some married and settled down as 
vLLbgc lomas^ but olhm reinjiined true to their monastic vows, 
content to make Tengboche iheir permanent home. 

Even those monks who have no mtentkm of rctuming to a lectilar 
life do not permanently live tn an ivory tower* Many are the 
r)ccaaion» when they are caJled to the one or other vilhige, bo recite 
from ;iacrcd scriptures for the benefit of a sick persou, to participate 
in funeral ceremonies and memoriai services, to conduct a rite 
in a village temple, and to help with the annual reading of the 
Knngyur, Ou all these oecasrom they are in close contact with the 
lay villagm, and they freely vhit their families and kinsmen, staying 
for some days in ihdr houses and ndvising them on praetmal as well 
AS rdigic»ns problems- 

Similarly lay (bik fmm all villages of Khumbu as well as many 
parrs of Pkarak and Solu occasionally tlie aitxioiti tn 

obtain the leincamate lama^s blessing or intent on commissiomiig 
the performance of a sacred riiet be k to gain merit (rtfftimi) or to 
honour the memoTy of a deceased kinsman and smooth ha path in 
the world beyond. 

In this manner lljcre b a continuous two way traffic between the 
monastery and the lay worlds and die leiiming of the monk^ b a 
source cf impiraiion to the village bmas as svell as to the more 
cducat ed among the laymm. Tlic great mnnastery festival^ known as 
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Mani-nmdu, places even before the most itmple of villagm wmr 
basic notions of Buddbut doctrine in die foum of dramatic and inosl 
impressive repmentadoasH 

TTte monic conuntmiiy of Tengboclie might have grown lo even 
gncaicr size had it not been for the prcKnce of a setilenient of nuns, 
known aj; Devuche, Jess than half an hom's walk north-east of the 
tnoniutery. Four years befote his death Lama Cnlu agreed to ihe 
foiindatioti of a nimnay' in a plcnsant %-aIley a few hundred feet 
below the ridge of Tejigbotdic, and there some of the wealthy 
families of KhumJunB, Ktinde and yamchc built small houses lor 
daughters or sisters attracted by the prospect of a religious life dose 
to die revered abbot of Teugbewhfe Bui the proximity of young 
monks and young nuns liad cooscqucncci perhap not forvMcn by 
Lama Oulu, and the high rate of niarruiga tretw'cen Tengbuche 
tnonlcj and Ocvuche nuns formed a serious brake to the gfownh of 
die new community of monks. 

But before we deal in detail with die social composhion of these 
two rdigious Ectllctucnls we must briefly consider contemporary tle- 
vebpruents ui die western part of KJiuinbu. At Thami, tlic largest 
village in the valley of the flhotc K™, a family of married or g;t^i 
lamas had for many gencratiom—founccu geiiemtinm according to 
their own cstunaie—been in clioigc of a gomba tracing its origin to 
Lama Sanga Doije, Thb gemba was a small building, and the only 
lamas living in the neighbouring (louics ive^ memlwts of die present 
head lama't Ijiicage. Even when Lama Tundu, iJie latter's father 
succeeded to the position of abbot there were no celibate monks at 
'rhami, and sevcrul lay families dwelt in the settlement clusxering 
round the small gmba. Bui in tlic yew tgao Lama Tundti decided 
to shift the to a place where a bigger structure could be 

erected, and tlic toncamnie abbot of Rongphii, the same man who 
had clKjsen the site Ibr Tcnghoche, encouraged him in this under¬ 
taking, The cotnpbiion of the ilirco-sioreycd building in its present 
shape pn^cd the wny for the development of the Tliami gomba 
from a family hutiiudon to a monastic establishment tatering for a 
wider circle of sindents and lamas. 

Young men desirous of becoming monks won cnttecied. Most of 
them came from die villages of’niatriicliok, and smaJI hoitscs, built 
into the rocks of the steep mountnia dope, began in spring up round 
the new ^mba. Among die first novices were several sisicra' wiu of 
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Lama Tuiidu, but oilim had no din of kiiuhip lo the htma's pFimily, 
but gathered there on aecount of Lama Tundii^i reputation and die 
hicilides for a communaJ rdigious life provided in the ncivjy huili 
By *957 Thami the oQidii! name of which \s Gon-dc 

Dziri<hu-kO| had gro^m into a monaatcry comprising married 
lamaa as w^cU as celibate monksp or f4iwa« with a full complemenC of 
monastery pfitciala^ and the facilities for staging performances of the 
great Mnni-rinidu dajice festivaL 

Tlie inspimdon |br this developmrjtt—like tlic inspiradoik for the 
fuundaLion oFTntgboche—clearly came Crom Rongphu, the &mous 
Tnnnwitery of the Nyingmnpa lect cm tJie Tibetan side of die Mount 
Everest group;, and no year passed without wme of the Hiami 
manbi going for several weds, or even monttU} to Rongphu for study 
and rdigious practices, h was in KongpJiu that these tkawa first took 
their vow's and bier received jnstniction in the ricual diintes of the 
Mani-rimdu* The first perlbimaTice of this festival ai Thami monas¬ 
tery look place in but for several yeai^ It tvos confined lt> the 
sen-ices and the blessing of the crowd by t)se abbot. Only 
fiom 1950 onWitrds were the monks able to stage also Uic daboratc 
dnunattc dances^ which give the Mani-rhndu the character of a 
colourful folk festival. 

The &3i half of tlie twentieth century taw the emergence of 
monastic institutions not only in Khumbu, but also in various partt 
of Solu. Monasicrtes and nunneries have sprung up at Chiwang, 
TrakahindtJ^K Tobka^ Goic and most retenily Todhuiig^ Thetr foun* 
datton within the past fifiy years tend« to sho%v that tlic esmblish- 
ment of monjiatcHei at Tengboche and Tliami at about the same 
time cannot be due to purely local cause 

the composition or monastic communtti&s 

Before wt enter upon 4 disevsHon of the orgaui^atidA of a moruts- 
tery such as Tcngbochej it is approptiaie to aiialyse the compositinn 
of $uch a small and closcly^'kiiif community of men and boys^ who 
have renDunced secular life in familiar surroundings in order to 
devote themselves to the practice of religion, Boes such a community 
ooQstitutt a random aggregatJ oiii of individuals united liiolcly by the 
comuion desire fnr spiritual advaneemenh or are some of die ihawa 
linked by ties of kindupj and do family contiectiom play a part in 
setting young boya on tlie patli to u nionastk career? An analysts of 
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the oommunit)' of tlKava m Tcngbochc provtdn liie answer 10 same 
of these questionii. 

In 1957 th<^ were, apart from the reincarnate abbot, tliirty-lwo 
monk* inTengboebc. Eight of these came from Namclte, two of tlicm 
being step-braLhen wlulc one was tile father’s brother'i: grainhon of 
Kuiliang (Thnkm), who liad provided part of the funds Ibr the 
corustniCtkin of the tnonastety. Ou]y three of the ntonhs resident in 
(957 came Jiom Khuinjung, but judging from die large munber of 
ex-dioica bom in KJmmjung and living in van aw villages, Khum-> 
jung ptwided in earlier years a much larger percentage of the 
Tengboclie rnonks. Kunde svas the bome'villagc of seven /Anuta, two 
of these stood in the relation of uncle and brotlicr's son, two were 
brothen, and with one of these muiiks lived his widowed father, a 
luma who in his youth had also been a monk in Tetigliodte, 
Pangbochc, a village with a liigh pcrcaitage of lamas, win repK- 
sented otdy by three monks, and Piuirtse, though at no great diitance 
from Tcngboche, surprisingly only by one It is luiderstand' 

able, on the other hand, that only one of the monks mme fmm 
'ITtami, a village with its own flTJurulimg gmha. Finally there were 
two young sicp-brothcre of die reincamaic abbot among the Miideiii 
monks. They were the sons of his faihcr and a Tibetan mother, 
and had grown up in Tibet, where their fat her Imd set I led after 
separating from the /h/Au lama's mother. TIte latter lived with her 
son in Tengboche, an exception from the Itan on women lietng made 
in the case of a reincarnate lama’s mother, and with her was her 
twclve-year-old son from n seccutd husband. Thisalcp-brothcr of the 
abbot also received training in TeogbocJie and in Augmi J957 he 
went to Rongphu to take monastic vows. It ihui leemt that a rein¬ 
carnate lama lias tJie tendency to attract members of liis family 10 
the monastery in whlcli he mtdes. 

This analysis of the community of Tengbochc monks in 1957 
shows the clow link between a monastery' and the villages in thc 
vicinity. With the exception of the abbot’s TibeUin Etcp-bretliets 
not one of the monks hailed from any village outside Khumbu, and 
the vast majority came from the thr« villages of Xamchc, Kiiiun- 
jung and Kunde, It shows moreover that numy monks have kinship 
tics to at lenst one other member of the commimJty, and this tend¬ 
ency becomes evea dearer when we indude in our consideration 
those monks wlm cither died or left the monastery. For we then ace 
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that amoni? tho^ who in [357 liod no dose kimmeii tn die 
monasteryj some came to Tengboche al a time ^dicn they could 
*harc the house of a ckse relative. 

'Hie picture of the oompofitton of the monk community gains 
greatly in depth if we extend out mtalynis over ihc thirty*thTee years 
between tlic foundaiion. of tlic monastery^ and 1:957^ In that period 
^1 thifwii were admitted to the 8 ched thercp one foimdcd a 

mormsEery of hb oivn at Trak^hindo, and .^4 fAerora either volunlardy 
left Tengbodic 10 reiurn to secular life and mmry^ or were com¬ 
pelled tci leave on account of clandestuie assoclatiojis with women 
brought to the olEdala’ notice. The Large numljer of 

wlio left the monastery for the one or otiier reason, leads us to the 
conclu.Nion tlvat the stale of monk if not considered m a man^s final 
choice^ hut that in many ciucf it b but a phase in a corurp 00m* 
parable almost to some years spent in an iriJtitution of higher ed uea- 
lion* 

If we add all tlie figure* of (iuvm wlw had passed through Tcng- 
bodic to thoit Twident in * 957, we find that aliogetlicr 17 came 
fToni Nomchej lB Jimn Kiimnjung^ 13 from Kunde^ 9 fiom Pang- 
bocJiCp S from PiiorLse* one from Hianii, 4 from Solu and FJiarak^ 
and a from Ubei. 

Many are die bimlElcf of Namclic^ Kinimjung and Kundc which 
fumlshed mute than one thiim. Thus we Bud among the post and 
prraent thaw^ three brotiitrs of ChiuJiervva clan of Kundc^ Ebnr 
members of one Tliaktu fanhly of Kliumjuzig, a man of nnoiher 
Thakiu lineage of Khumjuug^ os well m four cow of father and soru 
Kinship cotineclioni with one of die tenior Aou^g greatly facilitates 
a boy's enrrant^c into the moiyisreTy and reduces the rmancial 
burden 10 his parems. For in such a case a boy ivili usually stay with 
his relative for ^e\'cral years and may uhimatcly e^'cn inherit his 
house. Considering titat tlie majority of t!ie of Tcngbochc 

come &om tlic wcaUhicr and mnre prominent familia of the three 
villages Namdier Khumjimg and Kimde, ii is obviout that the web 
ofcomangulneous and aifuial kinship lid conneding mom of these 
families cxicneb alio to the monk commimiiy of Tengb(>ehc\ It is 
notcwcHihyj however, that thctemctrnfttionofTcngboche's founder 
Lama Gulu^ who had belonged to one of the leading Khumjung 
lamiliHij occuiTcd not within the same circle^ but in a family of 
Klmmbas recently Immigrated from Tibet. 


1^8 M&njostic and PrifSth&d 

The same social i&iramm from which most of the monla in 
Tengiwchc wm rccruiledH, also provided the majority of the nuns 
{am] of Deviicbe, la 1957 there were twenty nuns resident, but only 
nine of these had the quaUflcations to take an active part in the 
services in their gmbii. The others were citiie:r devout women without 
siiFhcient learnings who had not taicen any vows, or mms dlsquaMed 
by a breaeh of llieirvow of celibacy* Founeen of the ruins liad never 
been married—though two of these had had children—and 

six had been married but eamc to Drvuche alter their huiliatid’l 
death or the break-up of iheir tmmufc* Nine of the nnm came 
from KImmjung, seven from NamchCj three fram Kundc and one 
from Phortse, Neither Paugboche por the ThamJehok area ivas 
represented in the smalt oommuniry. Among [he twenLV nuns there 
were four pairs of iLileni, and one mother and her daughter. The 
pereeiitage of pans who had remained for ihc whole of iheir lives 
in Devuthc was no gi^irr ihan tliat of monks who had resisted ihe 
temptations of a secular Jtfe. Since the foundation orDcxaiche in 
1930 fourteen nuns had left the nunnery and got mairiiHt, and in 
ten of die-’iC cases they hod married ex-Mdiru of TengUodie. But the 
number of nuns in Hevnche remained fairly stable^ for ihcre a 
hard core of those unlikely to find hiuhiiniJs even if they wen: thus 
indiued, and novices took the place and acquired the houses of diosc 
who left ihe nunnery* 

One of the principal factors dctcrmiriing the composition of a 
community of monk^ as wdl as (hat of a nunnery, b the general rule 
diat rrtnnks and nuns must provide for their own maitstenance and 
their own lodgings. Ualike the members of religious instituLiom ip 
irtme other socieUea, the monks in a Sherpa monastery^ though 
provided witJi tea during the daily servLcts, have each their own 
houaehold mainmined by two or three living in one house. 

The parenK of a novice either buy or build him a hotisCt or arrange 
for him to live with nri older kinsman or friend.. They provide the 
young trith food and other necessities, and when it seems 

probohle that he wdL pemst in a monastic career they give lum a 
shore io iheir property aimiJar to that given to an dder son at the 
time of his marriage and separation from the piarentaL household. 
Wliatcver Immovable property a monk receives as his share he 
usually selb, in^TSting die money in such a way ai to give him a 
steady income of agricultural produce. Tile liigh rates of interest 
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p^id by Shcrp&fl—25 p^er cent being the r*te—enable a single 

mm io live on the Incooie fmm a modor eapiiaJ and * as there 
is alivayi a demand for cash loan^, no monk or nun has difficulty in 
finding borrower! vrtio will promise arniuaJ ddiyeiic! of provision! 
as a form ofinlmat paytticaL 

'rhis system aliom only the sons of fairly wcaJihy people to enter 
a inouasiery as a thnina^ and the same applies to the nuns willing to 
Pettiest Dryuche- A [xior man can raaintam himseJfin a monastery 
only if he Qiids work as the servant of a more aJUucnt ihaw^t but such 
opportunities are Uinited^ Few monks are rich enough to maintain 
such a servant; tltcre are uaunliy younger kinamcn only loo willing 
to serve a father^ or msiiher's brotlter in return for mstniction and 
tlicir keep. Among the monks resident In 1957 dicre w'aa none who 
had to maintain hunsclf by serving die other monks, but a Tibetan 
Without any Locomc of his own, lutd lived in Tengboebe for 
many years supponing himself by cairjiog Vi-atcr and doing other 
menial jobs for his fellow monks. He had nevertheless the same status 
os other monks and rtmained in Tcngfaoehe until his death. 

What are the motives which determine a young Sherpa to enter 
a irionajiiery? In trying to ariswer this c^uestion ivc must dislingukih 
between boys of perhaps not more Uian twelve or Lbirteen s^ent to a 
imnailery by iheir parents and umaliy left in charge of act older 
kinsman, and young men who become on dicir own uiidativc. 
In the former case parents of some means may wish thdr sons to 
receive a sound cducatbrii leaving them the option of staying in the 
monastery and in due course taking ndigious viisvt, esr of reluming 
to I heir home and employing their learning perhaps in ft career of 
village lama. The presence among die monks of a senior kinsman 
IhciUtates a boy^a maintenance at a monastery, and such family 
connectiuns obviously play a r*le in deciding patents to detail one 
ion |q a career of rcbgiouj sludiei^ The pteadgt ^^alue of learning 
and tftligimis knowledge h certainly not without influence in such a 
deciskm, but an equally strong iiioti%-e is the genuine conviction tliat 
a life spent in the service of rdiglon and devoted to the acctimiilalion 
of merit predestines a person for a desirable fotc in future tives. 

Family circiimstances are, of courec, also taken iniq comideotion. 
A ricii man with much propciiy to pass on to liis children is not 
likely to encourage an only son to becjome a ihmva^ but if there are 
several sons the departure of one leaves no gap and may even raic 
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atTiUigcrncnu for the tiiafiiigcniCRt of tUc patnufil prapcfty. If we 
cozi^dcr the boyi Ami young nifin of Kiiuicymig And K-umJe whoi in 
155 7j either y become or impitlecl to tabe up a ieoh- 

A^tic career ill Tmgboche u'e find that out of twelve only one was the 
uolc son. of hb parenta. But in liiii case there was the strong tnotiva* 
tion that the boy’s fathcr*3 brother had acted, during the roncanmic 
lama’i minority, m Jicad of the monastery and wanted his nephew to 
live with hiin. Tii'o of the prospective ihswii were «Conri son* out 
of tlirte mmj one the thUtl son among seven; three the second son* 
out of two; and one the fotirih and iaat son. In one case both the 
eldest and the second snni of a ricli nmn had become but ilicarc 
Were three younger broihcn to remain with kite parents. 

Tlie way in wUch an elder klnaanon can attract a Ijoy toa monastic 
life is exemplified by the case of the cldtot son of Fhur Temha 
[Paldoijc)* a moderately prosperous man of Khumjung. This boy 
Will being taught how to read and WTite by Ids maternal uncle 
Jangbu, Mflio was a monk m "renghoebe^ It was m^derstood that if 
due boy proved intelligent and Jangbii liked him he w‘ould leave 
hhn all hit property, which incliided a house Iti Tengboche and sulB- 
derit inveitments to *uppK)rt him* His sister’s if willing iw take 
mnna.^tii: vows^ would thus have a hcime and adequate means m 
lead a life free of worldly cares* 

Where the dcclaioii to enter a monaaiery is taken by a young man 
hirrudf, a prcddcctiQn for intellectual pursuits is probably one of 
the most frtqucnt motives, A young Skerpa of more than average 
mtcLLgcncc^ whole interest He ki the Uierary sphere mUita- than in 
trade, finds in a moiuuiery mure scope for his special talent thau in 
any other environmeiti. Whether he has a lietit fur a conlcmplfttive 
life, enjoys the study of scripltiresj proves skilful Eti the oiganisatKiu 
ofriiuid performaucea or has a talent for tlie running of monastery 
affairs, as a (hawa he can follow Ms inieresu and finds ample 
epponunity for the dtvTloptuent of his intellectual gifts* The atirac- 
tion of a materially rather comfortable life is not Ukely to rank high 
among tile inccniives, for young mai wcaldty enough to be able to 
maintaiji tl^emselvei at a monastery, would not tullirr any harddiips 
even If they jnemained in their parenial houses. Far more important 
k, no doubly the prospect of attaining to positions of dignity aJid 
i rint i mc e, for the social status of a lama reputed for his leaniing is 
high. Sherpas will vie with each other in inviting such a person for 
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the performance of riti:s ond will consider it an lionotir to alTcr liim 
liOffpitolity and generous gifts, 

Yci we would cuisiAtcrprct Siicrpu men tajityi if we burned that 
ocpectaltans of worldly mect^ and recognition were the main 
mpiivcs that led young men io ciioose a career monks and Urtuis. 
There h no doubt a dcq:ily itdigiotis strain in Sherpa society^ and 
the conviction that the acquisitba of merit assures future bliss no 
less ilian present peace of mind and joyousnessn h not confined to 
a few' hermits and reincarnate Jamas^ One has only to spend a few 
days In a Sberpa munasicry to realize that the expectation of a 
happy and contented life Is no illtision. The monks one meets thexe^ 
old as well ax youngs aefim so checdul and full of zest tliat one can 
liardly doubt their sathlkcLion with the mode of life they liavediosen^ 
Tliough the direction of thdr endeavours may lie ^other-worldiy^ 
they enjoy to the full the permitted plca-mro their monastic life 
bos to offer, and the ariistic merits of their immediate cnviromnicnt 
ape proof of a highly developed and basically lifoaiHiming sense of 
aesthetic appreciation. 

There is* moreover^ the hnportanL fact that the youthful en¬ 
thusiasm of thoie attracted by a Life of study and rdigious practices 
has not to contend witlt the scepticism of a mure worldly minded 
majority, for although only a few Sheqias are prepared to follow 
Buddhixt doctmie in all iOi im plica tin ns, no one doubts ib validity 
and the superiority of a life of renunciaticn and ‘oth er-wof IdJiness" 
to the secular life of the ordinary villager. 

Ncitlier urc the two type^ of life munmlty exclusive and choices 
once made irrevocable. The example of the Ibundcr of Tcngboqbe 
shows that even tliose wdto for many years were householders and 
family men, can embrace a religious hft and aiiakk to such high 
spiritual perfection that liiey take re-binh as reineaxnate lamai, 
Conversdy thero are many moiiks who after some yearn in a 
monastery retuni to secular hfe^ but continue to study and practise 
tltelr kimwlcdge ofrihial pei'Tomiiinres, and even strive for the gam 
of new merit by periods of fasting and long isobtion. 

The oompasiuon of a monastic oonunumiy k therefore never 
static. Ai some members quit the monastery to seek satisfaction of 
natural dietixes permissible Otdy in the outride worlds without howev'er 
ubandon.mg Jaith in religioux practices^ others join the monastery 
either In early youth or in middle age aftej’ having tasted of secular 
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life and fijiding Jt wanting in emotional or Lntdlectujil satufaction. 
Thene is n,<cn jH-ovkbn for those too old to join the monastery as 
Omiv and take the regukr vows. Mature tbku can join the monk 
ccunniunhy as k^rin or lay members, and in this capacity they can 
le^ a iifb of study and religious practices without sharing in all the 
pnvil^ and responsibilities of regular monks. It is not 
for widowed village-lanias to enter a mnaastcry Jo this capacity. 
Even lamas who in ihcir youth liad been ttauia, but tefi the monas- 
t«y m order to marry, may be allowed 10 rejoin tlie monks* com^ 
munity m the capacity of kiffba. In order to do that they must either 
^ Widowed or must Itave fotmaUy separated from their wives. As 
koFig they may not participate ingaaiAa services and coiuequcntly 
r™.ve none of the tea and food served to the ihgwa at the expense 
of the monastery. Ntiihcr do iliey receive any share of the donatjnas 
given to the nmnb. They are free, howm‘cr. to act aa lamas and 
participate in rites and ceremotiics performed outside the moruulery. 

In Tengboche ibm were in 1957 two iorba, Ngawang Cbundii 
Ngawang \6ndcn. The former wa^ one of die seven original 
ttnna. svho had Ui leave the monasiety on account of an assodatioo 
wlh a WTunnii of f angboche. Whtm the deserted him, he sought and 
obtained permission to live in Tengboche as korbg. ITje other was 
Ngawang Ydndcn. who had also been a Aawa. After leaving the 
monaate^ mairymg tw|«, he returned to Tengbocim and 
shared the house oflui son, who was a regular monk. UTim re- 
enteri^ a monaiury as h»ia such a Uma must once more tale a 
vow but whentas a middle-aged man who had never been a 
cm be are^ted as a proper monk, no one who Ima once bfoben iiis 
vovv rfcdibacy can be accepted in any other eapacity than as Ma. 

In dutmeuon to the kgfbg, the fidly privileged monks arc described 
as (sfcuiw, which means hteraliy 'thcBe who par lake of uJb (cifTerings)*. 

MONAITtC vows A.tn SlOXASTEaV 0aCANI2AT[0.’< 

While Jffjung boys may be sent ID a monastery for the purpose of 
study wit^ut committing dicm to a clerical career, no one can be a 
lumber of a monastic community without having taken vows 
o( celibacy and ahstention from certain worldly occupaiimu. The 
superior ^ be admiiiisicred only by reincarnate abbots or 
other lamas of high spmtual achievement, but a preliminary ™w 
which a prospective monk has to take when entering a mastery' 
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can be given into tbe hands of any senior lama. Few formalities are 
oonnccted with its adminisiration. No qucstmiit are ptii to the 
candidate;, and his future pmctepior simply says: Trom aoyy on you 
will have a new name and be called sq-ond-so: you must now promise 
not toengagem tilling the soil and not to marry/ Tbe candidate prom¬ 
ises to observe these mJeSj and k henceforth knou-n as gytngi (living 
upon virtue*) and is entitled to participate in gomha services. 

Not all monki pass through tlic stage Some young men 

who have ttudird privately^ while living in their parental homes 
until the age of eighteen of twenty^ may omit taking ihr vow' of 
and begin ilieir monastic career by at one* taking the nci:t 
Ingher vow* known as The ofdy qualification for admittance 

to this vow h the ability to read Tibetuii:^ and once a young man has 
tuken tills vow he is considered a thoim or monkj even if his learning 
ii illU very rudimentary. 

The vow of rahdz^£^ must be adnuiiUtered by a ‘’great* lama 
over thirty years of age, assisted by four oUxer lamas all of whomlmvc 
themselves taken the nmtt liigher wiv As in 1957 die rcin^ 

camale abbot ofTeagboche was in bis early twenties, and there 
Was no other lama of adequate stalus and age in Khitmbu, 
Candidates for the admimstration of the venv of Tobdztmg Itad to go 
to Rongpha or await the visit of a Tibetan laina of high status. 
Such a visit ocenrred some years ago* when the abbot of a Saky^pa 
monastery visited Tetigbochc^ and conducted the iiuiiadou of 
several Ihaiea. tt waj more usuaJ^ however^ for candidates to make 
the journey to Rongphu. In Augmt 1957 twelve ymmg bo^^and one 
girl from Kbumbu went to Rougpbit and there took the vow of 
wlilch the reincarnate abbot of tliat monajlcry adminis^ 
tered during the saine ectemnny to alwui thty prospective monks 
and mins. It ts obvious that during a mam inidatlcn of this kind, 
the qucftions put to the candidates ore asked for die sake of formality 
mrher than to dicit information about the young men*a and womci/s 
qualifications for a rdigious life. But the traditional procedure is 
observed and ihc abbot's first as^iitant bfgiiu the male candidate's 
interrogation willi the following question 1 

‘Have you ever committed any crime? Have ^"ou killed one of 
your parents or a lama?* Such a murder h an absolute bar to the 
aclminbtration of the robdsifOig vow* wliiJe otlier types of murder 
and mnnsbuightcr can be expiated. 
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If lh« aiuwer la jatufactory, the second monk ajJts: 

‘Have you any grey hair on youT head?* (A candidate widi 
grey hair cannot be admitted to ihii vow* as men and vvomen past 
middle age are not to be ordained. It mint be retncmbeied, hotv- 
evcf, that most Sherpaj retain black liair until well over the ace of 
fifty.) 

The thiiti munk then asks; 

‘Are you free of any rnariml tie? Have your p.irenu perminctl 
you m bcMtuc a motik?' 

If the catididaici can give positive ansvi-ent to both tluac questions, 
they are asked by the fourth monk: 

Are you free uTdebts? Are you under no obligation towards any 
gpviiinmeAt authority? Has no court of law pronounced anv order 
agaiiui you?' 

When these questions have also been satislactnrily anssvered Ihe 
senior Jama conducting the ceremony askst 

■Are you prepared to shave your Itcad and to have a new name?’ 

Tlie candidates affirm iheir wfflingncss. The lama then oon- 
fcrt upon each his ibaum name, and invests him with a miTidc's habit, 
which the candidate or hLs parents liavc handed to the lama befor^ 
the beginning of the ceremony. Tlic lama ako hums a piece of 
paper, on which is wriiten the candidate's previous name. If the 
candidate had previously been made a he may be given tlic 

lansc Kir u new "nic lama finally ^duioimha tlic candidate^ 

not to oominit any aituf, Eo remain celibate atid to al^tain from 
trading oiul coltivadon of ific land* 

liach candidate wlemnJy promises to observe all these niles, and 
by ta^g the tabdzung vow he becomes a proper t/tawa. There is no 
dcfinitcageacatididatc must have reached twfore taking this vow, but 
before he can proceed to the nest wjw, kiiown asgduflg, he « 
least be twenty >Tar* old. In praetke, however, maat ifiaara arc of 
i^tureage bdbre taking this vow. It is only a con&matiya ofthc ptt- 
vioui vow, and the questions ajOEod by the‘great' lama and liis four 
Msulani* are virttuilly the same. But ihosc who liave taken thcgelmg 
vow, and are thereforemmeiimea rcfcired toasjrhiflg, can thenudres 
act m a 'great' iama’t osisiani in adminhtcrbg the vow wovided 
they Mt nos less than thirty years old. 

In September 1537 there were in Tengboehe monastery five 
monk* who had taken the gchmg vow, and nincletn who had token 
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tlic vow otr^^bdzuitg^ Av tim ttme Uicre were no boyif^ wImi Ivftd xalpcii 
the initial vow of only, for ifmwit of fourteen ^nd fifteen 
years of age had already had the opportimiiy of going to Rongphn 
and laking the rabd^jing vmv» 

[n the mnaJi mpnaatcry pf Trakdiindoj founded in t^G by A 
Tnonk ofTengbochef there were in ^957 ihirtecn who had 

taken the rabdziiag vow and two^rjcclusive of the founder^ Lanm 
Chuldiin^—who had taken the vow of gilttng. These tw^o, as %vc 11 as 
six of the formerp had made the Journey to the Tibetan monastery of 
Rongphu for the purpose of lakihg their vows, wliereas seven liad 
their vo^« adinlnisTejred by the abbot of a Sakyapa moiuii- 

lery on the ficcasbn of hb visit to Tcngboche* Apart from these 
fifteen iWu there w'ere three who had taken only gyttigi vom ad- 
tninbtered by Lama Chiildim. 

Ju!ft as the ritual performances In the monasteries of Tengboche 
and Thami arc replicas of the oorrcspoiiduig pcrfqnnanees m 
Tiljetan monasteries af the Nyingmapa seet^ and the monks iludy 
and recite Irom boob Identical to dinse used in such places as 
Rongptm, 10 die organisation of thexe instiiutions has been mocidkd 
acoordlrig to tltc Tibetan monastie pattern. But whereas m the targe 
inunasterles in Tilict there were hundreds and even thousands of 
monks and sttidents, the finmbm. of in Sherpa monasteriei 
are rnmli,^ with the result that in order to fill idJ or most of the 
traditional offices as many as 35 or 30 per cent of the munbi must 
serve as monastery olficiab. 

*rhc abbot of a manastrry la eithtr a remcarnate lama, known as 
ttilAu luma and never rcrcnrtd to by Iii§ name, or a head lama 
(Ufm chi) such as tlie hereditary Jama of the Thami gomha. An 
abbot usually does not concern hinii^Jf ivi th the day^lo-day adminis¬ 
tration of mpnailery affairs, but spends bb time in itudyang rdigiou* 
scriptures^ teaching some of tlie monks, receiving pUgrimi and 
visitor? and predding at mojor rites and fc^bnU- 

It is obvious* howrever, that the founder of a monustexy, such as 
Lama Gulu^ must take a more active pan in shaping the new com¬ 
munity of monks than an abbot who succeeds to the hcadslup of an 
esiablbhed monaiteryp Yet, even such an abbot impresses Ids 
persotkality on tJte monks under iris authority and the fortunes of 
a manaatcry depend to no small degree on the leadership of its 
abbot. 
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Mext in rank to the abboi is an ofEcial known as lo6a^ He haa no 
definiie function p but advises ocher monks in matters of ritualf and 
sits at cctunonies above the other t/tawa, wiUtout being directly in 
charge of the proceedings, Whenever the abbot is alnent and dttring 
the year* of a retocamale lama’s minority, the totm ofEcinio os tlic 
head of die monastery. 

The olbcial immediately below the iobtn is ibe u/nte, who roii" 
ducts all the icn<-ica in ihe^wnitf, leads the recitation and is gener¬ 
ally in charge of the ritual. While die kben is usually one of the 
nuHt senior monks, and nuiy hold tltc office for many years, the 
must can be a comparadvtdy young man knowledgeable m scrip' 
tunes and. bisturicat maiterSf anti Ids appointment is usually for 
three yean. 

Ibe monastery official next in tank to tbcactuf is tnmvn asgrrjlH, 
He U responilblc for the maiDlcnancc of dtscipUnc, hits the right to 
purush ofTcndetii against nxcuigalery rales, seides disputes arisLug 
between (Aouia, and keeps the aecounU of memostery funds. He ii 
usually elected for one year only, but may be rc-eicctcd if the abbot 
and tJie other monks are mtiiflcd with his conduct of aSoiri, 

Responsible to the grT*ii arc one or more officials kncpwn as 
(lieraTtf. They are in choTBc of the irading and other economic 
a^irs of the tnonastety, and may be described as managers or 
stewards. The aimeer hold the cash, but hare to show accounts m 
the gerkiL Tlity arc elected for one year, and can normally not be 
revetted. If ilicrc is a profit froni die trading deals they hare 
conducted it go« to the monjuicry, but if diey have inenmd a loss 
through their own fault they may be adtixl to moke it up out of 
their personal property. In tmalj motuuterks ihetc may be only 
one tmma, but in monasteries whitdi has'e landed pioperty and 
cattle and engage in trade, the niunbec of mtinks dealing with 
fauiiiHas matters must be at least two, one in charge of the mtmud 
mansgemenl, and one free 10 go on trading journeys which may 
extend over sevciat weeks at a time. ^ 

In TcngbocJte, which compared ssith Tibetan monasteries is by 
no means big, there were in 1957 no less titan scren monks with die 
title of mmua. One was in cliaige of the kitdicrt and die regular 
goBiAii t^ces; one was spedficaliy rmporuible for tlie mating of the 
tea, which pJayi so great a tfile in sustaining the t/uwn during the 
lung ritual peribraianccsj one was h, diargc of the money ollcred 
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by bcncfiicu>n for man^-st, i,c. the supply cf tea to tlic monks, and 
having iuv»tcd mdi contributm^it HmI io opUcc^ the ititca'eat^ two 
niiTwa were respaiuiblc Tor ihc tTiMiktetiiUif:4: arid repsuz of the 
bulMiii^ and onr of them collected for ihLs purpose contribtJtiohK 
within Khombu and SoJup whereas ihe other trmtrlled to Tibet 
and Kalimpong to raise funds for the monaster^’^ Final]/ there were 
rwo rtimiTd in charge of die eaule ond the land nvmed by Tcngbochc. 

Tlte need for men spedfically reaponstbic for the miuiagcTnent of 
a mouasteiy'a economic a^t^ becomes nbviom if we consider that 
some gifts of wejiithy men are mdiher in eaib noi'in gwdf Euitablc 
Ibr direct cocuumptioii. Some tHCiity years ago, for insUmce^ a rich 
trader ofNomclie donated to U'engtmebe a herd of one hitndied yak^ 
and to care for such i« Jierd requires cojuiderablc organkation. 

A monk may gradually pass thicnigh alL the ranks of monastery 
ofTicialSf and Hnally be senior even to the without lioldtng any 
specific office, TJnu in 1957 the second son of the abbot of Thami 
gomi^a ranked above ail tiie and y<m the chosen successor of big 
father, while Ids youngest brother held the post of IoImi and Jik 
eldest brother’s son acted as In TcnEbocbr whefe^ unlike in 
lliainl, there art no married Lamas and the aucce&ainn is by re- 
mcamation instead of by lineal auccesaion, elderly rnunks who have 
passed tbrpugb aU the higher posis^ hut mode fwm fecr younger 
mctif have no dearly defined status^ and are usually referred to by 
the tide of the lostsciuor post they held. 

Apart from die higher ranks connected with admin btmtivc 
responsiblLltlcE the^it: arc rank^ uf lower order, tlnough which the 
^■oungcr thmua have to pass before they becorce eligible for one of 
the resf>onsibic poab. These ranks are named after the part played 
by die VEtrious Shawu at gambdi servjcci. For the first tltree years after 
bis admksioti a boy w^orks as or icrvcr of tea, ami it h usually 
only after one or two years tliat he advimccs to or cooL When 
he has done his apprenticrahip in these menial eapadties^ be h 
pramotrd to nga-wa or drummer, and from now on he aits in the 
gombij ill the line of monks reel ting and playing imtmmenti^ He 
remains ngu-wa for one or iv/o years,^ and then rises to the rank and 
function of iang-dung^ba or blower of long, telescopic horns. Ttiis 
rank lie will normally bold for two or three years, until he gains 
promotion to gdmg-ba or flageolei player^ a rank he may hold 
for about thret years. 
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Tlic toiA'cr mnki arc attained in accordance with ihe knowledge 
ofbooki a monk has masrered and with the aoqumdqn of sticb skilU 
Its the making of rituid rcquisUcj. Any monk who has reached a 
certain stage in his studies may present hinuelTbefore Llic nbbot^ 
l^h^n and utiist and give proof Lhat lie has attained pmlldcMy in 
his sul^ects. If he passes tlitt teat, lie bcCDme! eligible for promotion. 
There arc no public csaminatioiWj u those held in tJte great Ubetan 
monastetieSp and in a vinidl community like that of Tengbodie the 
senior nfHdab ore undoiihicdly well aware of t he progress and queJj- 
hcotionj of the ifidtvidual junior monks, and h seems tlmt at times 
they ein:ii dispense wth the foimaJ test to be held Ijefote the abbot. 
By the time a monk ha'i attained the rank of Jiageokt player 
b^}t he k eligible for erection as nimm or even g^erib- 

The age at which a monk may at tain one gf die higher po4U 
depend* on the lizc and compogiuon of the mdi^'idiml monastic 
cx>mmiiiiity^ In the recently founded monantery of I'rokshmdOf for 
insmnee, there were tn 1957 not sulBcinit even middle-aged monks 
to fill the majority of senior pcHUi, tt was a ootcuimniiy ofynutigmcnj 
the l^bm was fnrty-tivo years old^ die umsr thirty^one, the 
tsventy-cighb and the only nitron rrtcnty .three. 

In small moTiastenCT wh ere ofUcials and jun ior ihaws. are daily in 
close conraet^ and many of the inmaies, recruited from a few nearby 
villages, arc linked by ties ol kinship or traditional frietidahip, there 
is not the same need for die enforcement nf strict and Impersonal 
dadpline as in the giant monftiterics of Tibet, Yet, there tadsts 
nevertheless proviaioti for the punislimait of diose who ofTcud 
agtiimt the monastery discipHne or dtiregord die orders of tlie 
oiTicioli. Ill the coic of an ofTcnce having betii commiiTcdp the 
gfrhi, who k rcsponiible for discipline, investiguics die case, :md then 
CQJifluils with the ums^ regarding an appropriate purushmeni. To 
expiate a minor laidi die ofrender is usually orefered to provide ten 
for all She monb. and dm punishment b known as tnung-u. Money 
fines ore imposed for major offetice?, and if someone b ver>* obstiiuitjc 
and doo not submit Eg ihcb punbhmcnt, the grrku tnay even order 
him to be flogged. Tlib, how ever* is a most exceptfenal occurrence, 
and I hare nni heard of miy conottc case where corporal pinusti^ 
merit yf^ tnflkied. Monks are not supposed to utur^ke at all, and 
lhe>' may not drink liquor or t>cer ivithiii the monastery precinctii. 
Breaches of these rule* are subject to fuie*, bill Ifii become known 
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that a monk ha^ rdatlom with a woman he is expelled from the 
jnonailery. Anyone who has proof of such a violation of a monk^s 
vow of chaatUy may remove from (he gomia the ofTcmdcf^a personal 
cushlan on w^hidi he used lo »U during services and which w 
symbolic of a status of thJiiifa. The case is then reported to 

tht gifku^ tvho will the offcmler to confess his sin ;o the 

abbot, and aak for hts discharge from ihe munasLcty^ For in such 
cases there U no alicm&tive to expulsion. 

In the event of a being found guilty of a breach of inonaateiy 

ru1ci« all the fhaw^ must sit in judgement on hiuij and the punish- 
tnent to wMcIi he h liable ii twice iiml to which an ordinEiry ihawa 
ss-ould be subjected had he committed die same □ficticc. 

ExpuUhui of a (hfUita on account of relatums with women involves 
conEscatiun of any immovaUle properly the oOcnder may possess 
witliin dtc monastery prccincu. ff he owned a Iioil^, tJiis falls lo the 
monastery and the expelled owner has no right to seU it. 

[f, on the other handj a monk want* m leave hb monastery 
in order to join another institution, he may get leave to do so and 
sell hi* house provided he pay* a fee of Rs..|0, To the monastery 
wiiich he wants to enter he hsts also to pay a fee of at least Ks.^o^ 
and he must^ inortoveri offer scarves to the /sifli, and 
A change-over from one jndnasiery to ihe other b not a frequcni 
practice, hut il occurs occadonally when a monk has qnarrcEcd 
w'ith hb ablx>t or w^hen he b attiraclcd by a new foundation cloic 
to hii home vlUagen 'Fliu* tlse present him ofTrakdimdo mimaiteiy 
ivas for ten year? a monk in Rongplm, hut as a tiaiive of Ringmo^ a 
%ilJage close to Trakshindo^ he returned to Solu to partidptle in 
the development of a new monastery in hh home dbtricE, 

Visits to other monastcrieiij oo the other handj are a regular 
feature Lii the lives of many monks^ Until the time when the Chineac 
comfnUnbts destroyed monastic life in Tibet^ it ivaa u*uai for tlic 
i/im a of Tliami to go to Rotigphu for further aiudy^ mid during their 
Slay there they had to liire a house juid provided their own food. But 
they could lake part in the services, aiul TUictaxi lamai coming to 
Thwnl w^rc grunted the same privilege. Periods of foreign iravd and 
study were sometime* very prolonged^ Of the eighteen lAenrij of 
Tmkshindo, two spent six year* in monasteries of the Tibetan 
province of Knam^ and seven received some training in Tengbochc. 
Many of the Sherpu lunms are widely travelled* and the ttnivcrsality 
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of Tibrlan Buddhbtn enable* them td feel at home wherever its 
rioctnne is practised and the same scriptures form the basis of 
monastery ritual 

The o^anisaiion of Qunnerics is modelled on tliat of monasterin, 
but cnmmurial activities and services are fewer, and the discipHac u, 
(in tire whole, less strict, Tliere is no Bgure eorrmpooding to a reiti'* 
camate lama or permanent ablwt, but U)e head mm, known as 
labtii, is elected fmjti lime io time. There are al» nuns lioldtng the 
posts of umt and gttka, but—at least in the small tiutmcrics of 
Khumbu—none in the lower ranlu cotropondin^ to iha-de or 

Before a girl can be admitted to a nunnery as a proper ntm {(mi), 
site must take the same rshd^ng vow as that taken by monks. In 
Attguat 1957, for instance, when twelve yoimg men ivent to Rongpiiu 
to take lliis vow, one girl or Kunde, thtcr of a rich man, attended 
tlte some initiation ceremony, and took die tobieong vmv which 
enabled her to enter the nunnery of Devuche. 

Nuns guilty gf a breach of their vo w of cJuutity are excluded from 
the gomba services, but tltey loiiieiinus stay do in liicir houses, and 
—when dicy leave the nunnery—liave the right to sell these to 
other nulls. Although occasiuoally a 'great' Ltmn may perform a 
rile of 'Jjre'Conseemtton’ in the gmnba of a umincry, 

the nuns are capable of {Conducting all the nomiai services mduding 
suidi rites as the Niungne, and on ihest occasions dicy play the 
tame instruments as those used hy lamas. Like monks the mi nt of 
Devuche arc mmedmes Invited to perfoem a tnourolng or mrmoria! 
rite id one of the villages of Khiimbu, and in ?udt a case they 
proceed in a body to the house where their scrvicoa are required, 
and pcfform die ritual In mueh the same way as lamr,^ 

SSOffASTIC ROtmXE IN TEXCISOClIB 

The charter of the Tengboche tnonaslay, a document bearing 
die sol of [juno Tenzing Nurhu of Rongphu, the fifth rcineaination 
of Lama Sanga I>(itjr, lays dowu the rules accoidtng (o which the 
life of the commuruty should be organized. Tlie formulation and 
airangement of these rule* appear somewhat haphazard, and It is 
obv'lou^ that they do not b>- any means represent a complete code 
of behaviour 10 be obscrvTd Ijy the monks. But to a rtnection of what 
the reincarnate Jama of Rongpliu and the founder of the monastery 
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mm\ have coDsidemi impartacu poiniSf ihey are ^lorlh quatiug. 
In the origicial dcxnimeat the rides attr not Diunbered^ but in sum* 
mBjizLdg the pohits li wiE be conventeni 10 armnge them under 
the folio wing numbers: 

1, Tfie ihi^oa must be puDctual in auending the gemba fcmces^ 
and assemble as sewn as the gong U sounded. Any tksum who 
h late must prostr^ie himsejf too itmcs^ 

2, No ^stunan may Uve wiihin die prcdncis of the gmba, and 
no may anyi^'here sliare a home with a nun. 

3, When a tftimra is alone he shotdd meditate on hh dtv^ ehoseii 

dh^nity^ 

4^ Ever^^ should observe a fast on the fifLeenih and thirtieth 
day of each montlL 

5* Every mutt learn by heart the tliree hooks Deshags- 

Kunda*, Ngundru-ml-tso and Cho*^e. 

6. Every Aawa should study die books Kondink-ehUndi^’ Rena, 
Thulcduh, Drowa^KdndrOh^ Rigdui Zangthal^ Gyalihecti- 
lak-len, a book of iiuinictioiis and Guruiangmar, a hook of 
texts for oerrmonics. 

7. Every tfiawa must leant to make tonmf plJity cymbals, drums^ 
trumpets and flageolets. 

8. E^i'ery tha:tia^ afler learning all tJiese skiils must show before 
the abbot, iohm and that he has mnsrered tlienip and 
if Uc passes the teit he ihuli lie promoted. 

9. Every shatL'a must learn to redte the book Dombsun-seta. 
{dmba—VQWf instruction for monks). 

10, During gmio services the must wear iIeevcIrs gowns. 
It is dcsjTahle that thuwa should wear sleeveless gowns even 
outside the monasrcjry* 

1 1. At ihe first blov^g of die ooneb aheU all (haii;n must file into 
the gomba haih £tart red Ling without talking to eacl i 

other. 

Froiti these rules k appears tliat attendance of die gomi^ service, 
tionrudly held in the rooming, U on ordinary di^ys die tmiy com¬ 
pulsory corporate activity of the members of a mimastery* For die 

* "Unity of All the Bl»cd^ fTib. hDt-gAfgs kun-*dus). 

* 'Union of the Preekrus On^\ (Tib. 

* "Univeraai Saviour"^ CTib. 
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fTcsi of the (iay the xoonlu go about ihdr indj^^duiil bu^mess^ reading 
bockst studying with their prcccpioror teaching pupib, meditating, 
engaging in one of Uie rdigiam crafb^ such aa pnmtUig, or dealing 
with more ptaccical taski of EiK}na5ta7 manageineiu^ catering| 
acootmts or rrade. As each monk hm his own liousk^hoJd^ there 1% 
except at the gomhii services, no oecasion for cojnmon meals, and 
gaiheHnga of monk^ for piajpo^ics other (han formal wtsTuhip art 
confined to casual visits of Iridlvidua] motiks to each oiher*s luntw. 

At the tiiae of planting or harvst the younger monks work in 
groups on the munatlcry^a and at that linie they mesa together 
in the houses belonging to the gimba in such placet as Dingbcxbc. 
But the duration of such actu^ti^ U short, and during oilier litnet 
of the year co-operation in pfiictlt^ maiTtra is limited to such in- 
cJdexital tasks as the building of 3 bridge aciroas the Dudh Kosi or 
the repair of the monastery build Lngi. 

Regular co-opcratlon of all the monlis is compulwryi Jiowct'eTp 
in the various riles and ccremoulei traditinnaljy hckl at fixed times 
of the year. An abstract ctf die calendar of ritei and feslivab will 
give an idea of the maimer and freciaciiey of such co-cipenitioa: 
Dawa Taagbu (ODrrcspofidiiig approximately to March) 

(a) L^ar celebmiinns on tlic tst to 3rtl day of the month. 
ii| day; a semcc is held, tormn arc mad^ and the abbot 
entertains all ihe monks to a meal, 
and day: the monks arc entertained from fimdi, 

3rd day: the monlu hold a common meal to which all have 
subscribed. 

(i) Tffdub Jwttw, n prayer «rvice performed for the benefit of 
the country, the ting and all the people, lasting for (en days, 
te) Tiho, a tnemorkl tile for the late abbot of Rongphu, 
lasting ffom the 17th to the igth day, 

Oawa Ji'iwa (April) 

No special ritm. 

DittiHi Sumba {^lay) 

No RpeclaJ rites^ 

Dowd Sfiiw4 (June) 

No specinl rites. 

Dmifa Jugm'it (July) 

The abbot and many monies go to Xamehc Bazar and cdcbiate 
the Dumje fo»fiva| for five days. 
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Danya Taipa (August) 

rile luting for three days, 

Dftiva Dumira (September) 

Dcfiitn^-{tsiit% a ts^ut^ rite lasting 
for Len days, 

Dawa G^a (October) 

No speciaJ rites, 

Daw4 (hwa (Novemhef) 

The last day of ihb month h the first day of the Mmii-nmdu 
fbstiviih 


From the 1 sdi Dama 
10 the 15ih 
Dawa Dnraia the 
monks oliaerve^^wmrf 
demhu (summer retreat]. 


Dowa Chuwa (DcoeiBhcr) 

(o) Mani-fimifu rites and dance festivd from tlic ist—15thday; 
tst—5tli day: torma making and rccitatiozis 
6ih—t ith day: rediations 
J2lh—t3th day: dancing 
f 4tJi day; Jbu{ik (fLre-ftacrkficc) 

151b days Tsht^tmg (rite of "Ijfi>Coti5eemtimi*) 

(b) sgih day: Recitation of Kmgsv throughout the night: *his i» 
a rite of piopitiadoD of local gods. 

Dawa Cbuchikpa (January) 

(e) :?§th day: Sfitrab ninpa^ a karim rite^ 

(i) Last day of the month; flnt day of the memorial 
rite* for the late abbot, Lamu Gulu, 

Down Chuniwa (February) 

(a) sat—yd day: T^ha memory of deatli) 

{b} a5th—2gth day: Lokpar^ a rite ujcntieal ivith the Dtimje 
festival performed in village ictnples in Dawn NgawiL 
(e) 30th day: Dilakmgmg a kuiim rite. 


Apart from the above seasonal feasts and rites there are cere¬ 
monies held throughout the year on specific dai'i of the month. 
Thus <m the dghlli day of every' momh a Uiopsaug kno^m us Gjv^ 
nga-Utapsimg Is performedp and on die tvrtnty’^fifth day, a tpte rite 
held. In the days of the bte Lama Gulu there wat also a itha rite 
on the tenth day of ev^er>' month* hut iliii practice wji^ abandoned 
as a measure of economy, I was told, Iiowcvtr. that die present abbot 
was anxious to resume the celebration of this tnonUdy rite. 

The hummer retreat (jwtw svhkh lasts from the I5tb of 

Dawn Ngawa 10 ihe 15th of Dawa DUmbai is a period of inlfiusiricd 
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rclii^u^ conc^cniratbrip Dttrinif tkc^ two rnoulhs no woinan may 
cn^cT thij TDormstery pnccincts except with special permission of the 
abbot, and ihe monks may not leave Tenj^bochc unless tlicre i* an 
emergency, But even in this ease, they should be back before night- 
falL The probibidon of killing any living being cxiends during this 
time even to plants. TItc monks may not remove weeds Ihmi their 
gardens and should not even pass urine on the grass lest they harm Ir 
^lere ate tivo daily services in tlte during this time^ and the 

monks ore served zt monastery expense twice a day with tea and once 
with grueJ Al die end of thh period, he. on die J5th of Dawa 
DEimbu, there b general fea:idng> playing and dancings and ihii 
day of rejoidng when everyone may do what he likes ii caUed 
tmigup. 

As long as the members of a monasde communhy have to provide 
for tlitir mv-n msinuenonctp they must Lnevilably be allowed a great 
deal df ISbefty in the way they spend iheir dme outside tlsc regular 
gmhit services* Though thb system of individual ifidependcncc has 
its podtivc fenurei* li undoubtedly mlEltatcs against the planning 
of fchobrly and religious activities under a central authority. The 
young ireincartiate abbot of Tengboclic seems to liave miked llib 
weakiie$js of the accepted sysienip and he has recently mode an 
attempt to goimicract it by an innovation designed to give !ilm more 
direct control over a nucleus of monks selected for their inietlccutol 
abilLiics, His aim b to provide from a special fund for the mainten¬ 
ance of a 5nmJi ebte group, throughout tlic vear^ and to exercise 
over their studies and other activities of this group a much do^ 
control than over those nf other monki. 

Such monks entirely coalntaincd from monastery funds artd known 
as tria h^up were a Jea ture nf many Tibetan monasteries^ and add, as 
it accTEU, greatly to the praiigc of an iiutitmJott. When I last vbited 
Tengboche m Octobtr I957t the rr/a u^ap group consisted of nine 
young monks and had been in cxistoice for only two months. The 
fund to fnainioln ibexn, wliidi was separate from die general 
monasiciy fiindtf Vfoa tioi yet large enough to provide these monks 
with their entbe boards but the reincarnate abbot waa hopeful of 
colloctmg sufficient oontribntiona ultimately to maintain fifteen 
tftewa in this wav- 

The memben of the ti>*up group were to spend mwi of their 
dme tn siudying, and w-cre to be given leave only twice a yw^ 
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duriD^ Lhc months of Dawa Shivva (Jnjit:J ajid DawA Gycpa 
fOctobcrJp At ihcic dracs of xht year they were to be albwed fifbea 
days* icave^ to ooUret money'aiid provislojtis^GitlierJfom their parents^ 
house, or by g^oltig lound the villages and collecting the mtencst of 
their invesimmiti or e\neo charitable contributiozu. 

Though fed by ilic monastery, even such itta tif-itfi Imve to provide 
their own clothes^ and to buy or build their orwn limues, Hiey must 
therdbre have some private mearn, and the system of jria h 
certainly not designed to open the monastery to the aoiis of very 
poor lamilies, but 10give the abbot a more direct control over agroup 
of monks freed from the petty tares of thefr supplies of food. 

KKlNCARSATa LAMAS A^D LAYMEN 

In Tibet the principle of rcincamauon seeim to have determined 
the stiocenion to high cedesinstic office for at least half a miUenjuin. 
l"he earliest authentically documented case la ihat of the first 
Grand Lama of the Gelugpa Church, Gcden-dubi who died in 
1475- According to contemporary behef he was reborn in, a ehihl 
identifted by oracular signer mid thti boy xvas duly aViatallfd as the 
second Grand f-iTna. The heads of the Gdugpa Clturch, who iince 
1640 ivere also titc temporal rulers of Tibet ^ have ever atneo Ijccn 
eho&cn on the bads of liie behE^T tliat the dereasad prievt-klng is 
lebom In an infant recogitiz^hle by hb ability to idendly objects 
as^Kkciated witli his pm^ous life. This maimer of estohlishhig an 
uncontented succession m major ecclesusttcal post^ soon spread 
throughout Tibet* and coemdea remcariiatc hmm functioned as the 
h eads of monastic institutiDiis. 'I1iey were known aa miku. 

The Sherpaj too believe In the prlndpk of reiiicamation. They 
have long been lucd to rcvfsrc the abbot of Rongpliu monaiiery as 
the reincamauon of their patron saint f^ima Sanga Doijc* but it 
would seem tlmt the appearance of rdncarnaic lamas tn KJmmbu 
and Solu ii a camparativdy receui phenomenon Until the founda* 
tk>n of manasde Instituiinns during the first half of the tW'entieth 
century, there Were indeed no ecclesiasitic personaUdci of sufficient 
cmineace to make tiieir rebirth in a child a matter of public concerUp 
tior would a rdneaiRCWitc bma have Ibund the proper setting for hk 
Hctivitiefl, 

All this changed, hovs^ever, witii the foundation of monasuc 
insdiutmns not only in Kh umb n, which k only a few^ days^ walk from 
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R<»ngpliii| the of a faindii^ »ueec^ii>ii ofrelitctimatc lamatij but 
i^^cn m Solut sautlidrnoioat projection of the Buddhiit sphere^ 
In 1957 there wrere within these reijicins fuuc pubUd^ rccogiiized 
reincarnate hunnSj and die moimsiery of Quwong had onl^ rc)cendj^ 
IcKt its rcinjciaTii^i.e Latnit 10 the larger and ninrc imporumt Ttbeun 
monastery ufTathyo, 

To understand the prindple nf succession to office by reincarna¬ 
tion we must briefly auiidpate the discusilcpn of esclmtotogicai 
concepts [df, p, 246), Aocordkig to the ideas citrreni among Budd- 
hifits of the L^dngmapa sect, a man's persooflliLy {im)^ after death 
takes one of six paths leading to the six spheres of the worid beyond. 
On the fork of diree padii Urken lUmpochc awaits the departed and 
sends everyone according to his mtnt along one of she seven padu- 
Bnt svhen a great lama, whose merit would entitle him to go 
Devachen the 'Abode of Otvek** am vet at the fetkj Urken Rimpoidii: 
leads him only a ihort way along the white path to heaven- He then 
arrcju hb progress and telb him: ’Your time to go to Devachen has 
not yet come* You miist take rebirth again and remm to your task 
tin earth. In future times you may go to Dcrv-achen.^ 

Such a Lama, though fully eatilliid to heavenly rewards for poit 
mfifit, if then rcincamaicd for the benefit of humanity, but unlike 
other beings in a new^ birili, he retahu his krmwtcdg)? of post exper^ 
tenccs. His wisdom is hence superior to that nf any Uma rdymg an 
the Icorrimg of a single life* 

An example of the competition between monaslcries for the 
presence of a reiricaniate lama (l«rl^) is the career of Karma Ongel 
(Salaka)| a young Sherpa held to be a rcmcarnation of Lama 
Tttuing Ntirbu^ an abbot of Rongphu, who w^ liimielf a rein- 
eornaiion of Lama Sanga Dorje, or—os some bdies'e^-even of tlic 
famous translator Vairocanti- He w^as burn in t93& in Changmitang 
near Tcngbockc os the thmla son of ait ex-nun of DevnchCp His 
mother Am Lhamai was of Lama cion am] came Crtim ihc Solu 
village of Thalia, Her paternal Gather woi Pliiru^o Lama, who— 
wc ftholl lee prtiscndy—woa oho reincarnated* T-ftm j i Tensing 
Nurbii^ though abbot nf a Xibcion monastery^ waa hJinseif froni 
Solu, and liood ta Aut Llmniai in the clasdjkctory relailomhip of 
ftitlicr'v broihcf. Karma Ongers father was a Solaka man from 

1 Stm, writlen in Tibetan ifmi, u iht ccpli^nlnlt of ihe Sanikrh and 
tneam literally *iiiijid\ 
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Solu, who at firs! paid little attenuoi) to Im ihmba ion, and did 
nothing to support the mother* After she had to leave Devnehe, ahe 
lived in a minute house in Changmiiiiiig^ and added to her small 
income by working for other people* 

The story goes that when the lM>y was about three years old, lie 
began to say tiiat Ghangmitaijg was not his Imme^ that he was a 
Rongphu la Vnft ^ anti w^anled to go to Roi^phu. Often he cried ^ 
because his mother would not take him to Rongphu^ and at first she 
used to scold and even beat him, witen he pestered her in tltis way. 
But uidnmtcly the told other people about the boy's cxid hehavicnir 
and they advised lier (o take the child to Ro ngph u* hen (hey 
arrived in Rougplm, the child ^aid at once: "Tliis h my ^smia, 
these are my books\ and seemed 10 recognize many things in the 
monastefy. The monks in Rotngphu, who no doubt were looking 
out for a reincarnation of their late abbot, listened syinpathedcally 
to the moth^^s account^ and agreed lo go wjih her and the child to 
Khiimbu, and (o mmnge there for the usual irntn Taking the beads 
and some of thdr late abbot's other belongings w ith them tlnry w^mt 
to IChumbUs and there cotifisjnicd the child viHth a collection of 
articles ooniaining mnong many of tmiilar type also iliosc of the 
Roiigpbu tama* The child cjiose. without hesitation the genuine 
articles, and thus proved Jiiinjiielf as a remcarniadon of the late abbot* 

Under normal ciroumstances the boy atid his mo I her would have 
been Itwlted to ta k e reddeftee In Rongphu, but In this case the matter 
was complicatedi by another claimant, born in Tibet, who at about 
tljc same time had successfully passed a similar leat, Ekiublc* and 
even triple rcincamntinns itre by themselves not unknown for every 
personality b made up of Aa (body)i (voice) and til (heart), and 

the theory b that these components can be reincarnated separately* 
Many of the RongpUu monks favoumi the Kinimbu*lx>m tutku, 
hut the problem had to be referred to Uia^a* and it b said that the 
fe ihcr of the other claimant was a man of aomc infiueiicei and hen ce 
brought aboiil a decision in Eivour ofhii son, wlio wiu duly mstallcd 
as abbot dnigimte of Rongphu* 

Axii Lhamai, in ihc meanwhile, took her ^on to Solu and lived 
with relatives near ihe monaitery of Ciiiwuiig* Tliere b a Aiory^ 
according to which the boy, who continued to demand to be taken 
to Rongplm, onccj when about ten years old, accnmpaitjed ^ome 
Sherpa monks to TiIjcIt ond at a place culled Singi^tak near Shigatse 
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Tfiet $omt of iht nuns of Rongphu. the nuni began to 

oy^ protesting that they kncH' him lo he ilie inie bitamadon of the 
heart (fin) of tjima Tensing Mnrbu* hut that now an mTextur re- 
incamadon had iake:n hk place in RongpbuH. But liic yotmg Inma 
flttidi Tki not cry, I wiB stil remnin with you, and 1 shall buiJd a 
in thU very' place." Al this^ all ihosc present marvelled, for at 
Sing]-tak Uicre was neither water nor siiitablr buIMing material. 
But the l>oy thrti.it hk adek into the ground and said: ‘Dig here and 
you will find stones for building a gt>mba.* Aud when the people dug, 
they In [Hid stones eJtccllmt for house building. But they pointed out 
that Lhcre was no w-atcr, and again the reincarnate laum pointed to 
a pbee on ihe ground and, when die people rcmcFVtd a little soU^ 
they found an ample curreni of svaicr. Then a small was 

bulii thcftj and die young (aiku lama stayed there for some time, 
attended by die nuns and supplied by the local popukdon. 

But finahy the monks of Cluwong offered him tile abbotship of 
tlbtir mouasicry, and it ivas there that he received hk h>mial eduea- 
lion, WJien 1 met him in Cliiw'nng in 1953 he teemed a cheerful^ 
though sUghdy telT-comcjotai boy, not very diffcrcDt from other 
student nu^hb of hk age. But two yearn later be went for further 
studies m Tibet, and dir abbot of the monastery of Thatyo, a 
monastery one day’s journey from Rongphu, was so impre^d by 
hk pertonalfty that he oBered him the succession 10 the abbotship of 
Tathyo, Being over eighty years old, the abbot soon witlidrew from 
aedve affairs^ and in 1957 young reincarnate lania was de'lactip 
abboi of Thatyo- As That^'o was a monastery with over eiglity 
monks, while in 1957 there were only fifteen resident monks in 
CMwong, llik poalllfm was of lar greater importance than the one 
which lilt rdncajnntc Jama liad hdd in Sohi. Ii h said, moretivcr» 
that he was abo offered the position of abbot of iht Naphta monai- 
tay in Tihct, Regreuably he succumbed to an illness b 1958, 
but on his death'bed he foretold an early tcin{:ajiiation+ 
llicre is some tndicalicin dust reincaiiiations may, so to speak^ run 
in a family for Phinzo Lamo^ the grandfiither of Ani Lhamat, tlie 
young fulXn lama's molhrr, hitmdf reincarnated in Ngawang 
Ydiidc Ninbu, the younger lirother of Lama Tvmdu, the late abbot 
of Tltami Ngawang Yonde Nurbu went to live in Cbiw^ng, 

but when he began an ftssoebtion witli a nun related to the family 
of Sangc Lama of Phaphlu, tlic patron of Gbiwnng, lie came inio 
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confliciL wlih this powerful pcrsonaliiy, and kfi Chiwong for the 
ncis^ly-fouiided monastery of Toloka. ile murried the nun, whose 
ojune w*i Giami, ami lived in Toloka tintTl his death some fourteen 
years ago* Ctami then married Randul Lama (GoleL * disciple of 
her late hmbaiid^ and a son slie bore to him was found to he a 
reincarruitton of Ngawang Y^nde Nurbii, The boy, who in 1957 
iweTit>-Qnc years old, i% generally rreogniicd ai n tuiku Imm and 
after studying for three years in Tibet, he lived at Tolota in the 
monastery known as Tarding. 'rhia moiioatery seems to be modclkd 
on the pattern of Thami gmba rather ilian on that oF CKlwong or 
Tragboche. Among tJic innuites there are nunriod lainas as wel! 
as and L was told that even the reincarnate lama might marry^ 

but that if he did an he ctmkl lun ordain thmm auch os the re¬ 
incarnate abbot of Tctigboche twuld soon be able to do. 

The even more rttienily founded monks* coittmunity of Tliodung 
g^ba, built by Lama Dawa Kipa of Lama cUm in 19481 prides itself 
also on having a reincarnate Jama, a stnall Sherpa boy bom the 
vvHT of Solu, but rccognixcd as the reincamaiion of a Drugpa lama. 

Reincarnations are not confmed 10 the abbots uf monasteries. 
Even and mmi of less exalted status may be reborn: in children, 

who recall some cjtpericnccs ot their past life. Thus Lama K,irt 
(Sherwa) of Khunijung^ a lama of learning and repute^ but without 
tnutiaitie adiliatiotn, was reborn in the son of f am a l.hakpa of the 
Kcrok g^ba, Ibe child’s mother wai from Khunijoiig, and disuiitly 
related by marriage to Lama Kiri. When she brought her son to 
Khumjungp he poiniEsJ out tlic house in whieli Lama Kin liiid lived, 
and insisted thai it had belonged to him* He rcTnctnlwcd alst> certain 
inddcntM of Lama Klri^s life^ but os no qucaiion of succession is in* 
vnk-eti in such cascs^ there are no tc^U like ihoM required to cstabihh 
die chum of a reincarnate abl>nL 

In Rongphu there was, in die last generation, 0 case of reincarna¬ 
tion which supporti the Sherpa Idea that a monkH marriage and re¬ 
turn to secular life, if peemitred by hw precqjior, docs not necessarily 
involve 3 very serious loss of merit* The {oheti of Rungphti^ wlai was 
obviously one of the most senior and highly respected mnnks^ asked 
permission to many a nun with whom he had fallen in love- Lea^-c 
was granted and the couple gm married^ Both died after a few years 
of mairied life, and l»th were reineamaied ai about the same time. 
Their rciiicamations are now again a monk, and a luini and it would 
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Ijc of to know wlictlier JUiy ImhcI of symjp^ttiy reflects tbdr 

io a prijviou? existciicc. 

Even laymen without spccbl claims fo sancuty arc sometimes 
rcmcarnaied iti chUdreu conscious of their previous life. Such 
reincamatbus^ however, are of IJttJc practical imporiance^ WMe a 
reincarnate abbot takes over tJie personal properly ai wcli a* the 
uflicml pf^don of hts predecessor, the rcLncamadfin of a layrtuui 
has no daim lo the property owned in liU pm^iaui life. Ycl, tliere is 
iome Indicalkm dial such a claim would not be considered entirely 
fia^Uudc, for the heirs, ivho inhenied the pnerperty^ usually to 
ihc new incmTnatioii of their laic lather or kinsman a set of new 
dothes in necognitioEi of hii right lo a share in the property. 

In the village of Kbumjung there were in 1957 LW'O gcntrally 
knowTi Teincamationt of this type^ as well as two children considered 
as rcmcamatJorts only by a small circle of relative*. The beit known 
case was that of Lama Kanna (Thaktu}, a young man about thirty 
years old. Tlie story goen that a nun in Dcvuchet who had a 
ton who died before *he entered the nunnery urice asked the abbot 
DfRongphu in whatihnpe her chilli might have Iseen reincarnated. 
The reply um that in one of die highest houses of Khumjimg there 
lived a lama, and that in his ion—the present Lama Karma—her 
child was reincarnated. Tilii indicatiDn was corrobqr^ied by the 
small boy himself^ who several times spoke of hb mother w'ho was a 
nun and lived in Devuclic. The nun was delighted to kno\v of her 
child's rebirth and presented the boy with cLoihes aijtl other gifts. 
But wilh this ended the acknowledgement of tlittr connecUoti in the 
child's previous life, and there are no fiigo^ of any lasting reUtiofuJiip 
of intimacy and mutual affection betw-een Uie nun and 1 -ama Karma. 

"Die other [ay-remcarnation in Khnmjung, b Phu Doijet the 
son offt Khamlm couple of rather humble status. \\Ticn the boy was 
four yean old he said that he had lieeu tile faihcr of the then very 
imf>nrtant and iulltieiitiat pmbu Yoliia Tarkhi (Thakiu), When he 
saw the fimba riding past hit parents* htm^e, he shouted from the 
window: This ts my son, and this h the horse I used 10 ride.' The 
parenu^ feoritig the anger, fried 10 prevent the child ik>m 

making inch remarks. But the boy was not to be rt^trabted, and 
went on to describe the property- and the house he bad owned in 
hi* prcvioui Ufe. Tlie chUd^s strange remarks ramc lo ihc p<mh*t 
ears, and lie fetched die boy to his house and gave him a present of 
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ctotho. Tilt ptm&tt^s KJn, who told mc ihe siory. saJcT that the boy 
claimed to be a rducamatton ofhk grandfather^ expressed no wish 
to remain in the hotite be li^d owned in his previous life, but that in 
Tibet such a lemcamatiqn of a layman may Ik accepted as a 
member of the rtincarnated personas family and bmuijht up in Ids 
former home- 

Less well known than ibtite two caso is die Alltgcdi rcinearnaticfn 
of a latua and a nun of Phortsc in the two small daugiitera of Nga- 
Wing Tundu (Mende), an ex-monk of Tcngliochei married to m 
cx-ntin of Dt\'uclie. The fact tliai a man should be reinaimalcd in 
a girl-child is not considered an entirely improbable eventf for 
rein car It at to ni arc knowm to bavr oeeurred in children ol the 
oppoiUe scJL, I do not know, however, what would happen if die 
abbot of a mona^itery was found to be reincarnated in a girl^hiid. 

Wheftas the rdncamaiions of laymen are ujiusiial and unforeseen 
e%'cnt5, the kinsmen of a Lama of leaming and a repniation for 
holinesa sometimes expect him to be reborn and wait for die ap¬ 
propriate Thus it was told of Lnnui Ngawang Oiolr of 

PanglKHihc that he expected he father, who had died two yean 
previously^ to be retncarniiled before long« His fatber W'as a highly 
respected Lima, and the son of a rcineamatcd lamsi, whose hearty 
eyes and tongue were cnsltrincd in a silver casket in the Pangboche 
gomba by the aide of the limilar relics of Lama Sanga Dope. 
Ngawang Chotr liad kept ihehcarl of hti father, nodoubi with a %acw 
to placing it in the gipwlihct as soon as there w^ere sure signs of bit 
remenmation* 

tttfc VILLAGE CJLfiltm 

While the iMiiasteries are today ihe main focal points of Shcfpa 
religious life, the performance of seasonal and domestic ritual is 
nmJnly the responsibility of the lamas residcni in the villages. The 
portion of sttcb a vilbge Lama must not be confused with that of a 
priwi who is the hereditary or appointed rcpraseniAtivc of the com¬ 
munity in the religious tsplierCi There is in a Sherpa village no 
position comparable cither to tlia t of a paiMn or pri&t appointed by 
a superior religious authority, or to iltat of a priest wiUi hereditary 
tic^ to locality gods such as found in many Indian tribal sodetics, 
A village lama is simply n person who has received religious In- 
tttrueiidn enabling him to perfomt certain rii« and Ls resident in the 
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vUlagc aJ a hoiuelioJdcr, (ie may hj^v^ lM?ai lAiight by another 
vllUge Jama ut he niay hnve fpent same >Tar5 m a novice or a 
in A nianasirry before munUDg lo leeiibr life. A Uma need 

noE have taken any vows nor doe* he roqtitre lo be elected or 
appdinteti like one of the secular vilkge dignitaries. The fact tliai 
he is available in tlie Village and capable of ministertog at such 
geasonal ritC3 aa Oshn, Dumje or Ver-rfiangH m well a? at the usual 
domestic rites aMures him employment whenevw there is need for 
the service* of lamai. 

At the l^eginning of his career a village lama will act as assistant 
at ritx!9 eouducteil by a senior and mote experlenecd lama. Bui aa 
im knowledge and Itii akiU in the redtmg of liiurgica] iMokft in- 
cficascsi lie will gradiially auume rfiles of greater rdpomibitityj and 
may evcii Iw isketl to perform minor riles independently. If there 
arc several experienced lamas in a vdiage^ such a eliaruce may nru 
come carivi but where there is a shortage of lamas^ even a young and 
not very learned tamo may have to minister on inaiiy occasioiu. 

Virtually all village lamas arc marriod and in many cases it it 
the desire to legalize an irregiilar union which induces a monk to 
give up his utoEinstic career and settle down as a married house¬ 
holder. Some sueb cx-monks are tewtay highly respected village Inmas, 
u-hose services are much in demand even outside ihcir oivn callage 
commwutyK 

Bui marriage and his positbn as householder and o\s-ncr of Land 
and cattle do not prevenl a village lama from sitiving aAcr furtlier 
spiritual perfcctHinp and the honour and prestige which goes along 
with virtue and ivifidoTn. Tlie recognized manner of acquiring further 
knowledge and spi ritual power h the practice of Imm, which involves 
isolation in a hermitage or^ more rarely, sedusion in one's own lioiise. 
The duration of a tsam may be of any length, but the most clTecUve 
Is an isolation, for three yean, three months and three days, refcrml 
to AS ddifurn, During such a period of bolatlon a lama 

may he visited only by a disciple, scrv^ani or kinsman, who brings 
liim supplies of food and riiuol accewof la, and by superior monks or 
Umai, who can guide him in his qjirjlwal exercises. Parlorihcpfacticc 
of tii^nt arc times of Casting when the heomt takes no other nourul>* 
merit than three times a day a umUl quantity of milk mixed wiih 
water and certain licrbs. Wliile in isolation a buna spends his days 
in tlie study and rcdlation of lacred scdpiures, and m mediiatiDo, 
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In 1937 then: waj no Ifluu In Kliumbu eiigased io a long period 
oflfimi, buv in a cave abco-e die village ofjorsale (Sherpa: Thumbu), 
a few hourt walk soudi nfNamclic Bazar, tbere was ilic hermitage 
of Lama Nurbu of Sakka clan, who wiw engaged in a isan of three 
years, three monllis and three dap. He had built himself a fairly 
substantial hermitage, which stood in die mouth of a Jarge cave, 
and in his home ten mintitw’ walk below lived hia wife and children. 
His youngest son, a boy of eighteen, looked after the Lima’s bodily 
needs, bmught him food cooked in his house or cooked for Idrn In 
the hermitage. This period of Uam was intended as a temporarv' 
escrcisc and the lamn’s wife told me dial afeer its completion her 
husband would rejoin his family and the company of people. 

A dilfercnt type of ham was being practised by an cx*inonk of 
Tengboche, wlio lived as bet seraiih husband with .Ngawang 
Samdeii, in a small, but oomformble lioiise abov'e Pangboche. For 
otie wlwle yrair he did not leave this house and its small garden, bttt 
lie had the company of his wife and received visitors. Ngawang 
Samden told me that at ihe end of her husband's ttam, the woidd 
observe the same vohmtary' seduiion and her husband would main- 
lain the connection with the outside world and bring up supplies. 

There arc many mamed lamas who have never undergone the 
rigorout discipline of a prolonged tfrtm, but such lamas arc eon- 
aklcred incapable of conducting indtpendenlly rite* lot which great 
ipirittial powers are required, such as the rite of'Lif^Oomecration 
known as Tsht-ujing- Hence there h not only a spiritual bin also a 
social mcentive to embark on the arduous enterprise ofnfsifly total 
isoialton from the world oriaymen. The lama who hassuccessfidly 
completed hisieclimon of Uucc year*, three montlis and ihrccdays, 
can be sure of the mcrea.wd reaped of his eo-viUagear* and his fame 
U likely to spread thretighout Khumbu and Phaiak. His services ivill 
be more in demand and more gencroutly rewarded than those of 
village lamas of lesser reputaibn, and material rewards will tlim 
follow upon the spiritual ptngre** resulting hmn the jrractice of 

Yet even village lamas of lesser achievements in the tpbere of 
learning and meditation have often a very full programme of ritual 
duties. The eateul and nature ofsuch duties as well as dicir rnalcrial 
sewards can best lie dcmonstmled t)y a specific example. During 
my .nay at Kliiimjung in 1957 Shamp Lama, a popular and well 
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dtuated^ but only oioderaicty lAmii of Khamha origin had 

from tht cud of April until curly OctoUct tlic foHo^viug engagcurati: 


28 April 


[-3 May 
3 Ma y 
4-y May 


Co-opcraiion in the pcrfoirnancc of the inmtt 
rile, aimed al the expubipn of evil ipirits, in 
the g0mba of Klminjung. 

CoHi^jMuatkin in the recitation of Totup 00 the 
occasiun of the death of Aug TcnziiLg. 
i\5 above and coHDipereLtion in tlie funeral of 
Aug Teuaing^ 

CcMpcration in the perfonnante of nfipur for 


to May 
11-13 
14-ig May 
its May 

23 May 
26^7 May 
28 i^Iay-T June 
a-5juae 

6 June 

7 June {morning) 

7 ^ June 
10 June 
11-15 June 


Ang Tcuzing- 

Go-opefaiiou in a rite connected with the death 
of Aug Teshi ('fhaktu) in Kunde village, 
Co-opa^iino in tlic perfonuance of shriu rite 
Ebr l^uing Futr in Namche 
Co*opcralion in the rke for Ang Tethi 
("rhaktu) in Ktmde, 

Cc^operation in a nte commbsioiied by 
the wdow of m Khuinjimg man for her late 
hiusbiind'a benefit^ and performed in the 
Khiimjung 

CD-opcraiion in a similar uh rile pcrfomied 
m a private home of KJiumjuug. 

CcHoperadon in rccltatinn of in the 

house of the late Ang Tcuzing^s san« 
CcNopemlion in mptff rite for MJngtna (Pal- 
dofje]^ who liad died on an expedition, 
CcHOpetation in dh^iu rite fur Aug Teshi 
(Thaluu) in Kunde, 

Completion of ihttu and ^wa for Ang Teshi in 
Kunde. 

Kedtation of kurim in the home of Lama Kiu 
wEio vf^ts seriously ill. 

Co-operauon in ihfiit rite Ibr Ang Tcnz.b.g* 
Completion ofrArnt and pflee for Ang Tenzingi, 
Cooperation in a ^hdiu rite commjs&icfif^l by 
a man of Nainehe Eaaar in the name nf hb 
wife and fatheCt 
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t 5 June 

) 6-17 June 

aoJune 
at-<!5 June 

47 June-(July 
4-10 July 

12 July 


i 4 July 


16-tg July 
an July 
at July 

24 July 
35 July 


Completion of shttu rite in Namche Bazar 
and 

Co-opcTaiion in reciiatioTi of 
for Choi-tin, recendy drownird. 

CSo-opcnitiDn in funeral rites of Lama Kiu* 
RedtatLon of nih in hi* own house on the 
occasion of hi* eldest daughter^ a5th birthday # 
O^-pperadon in jArto file for Cliortin. 
Cooperation in the riles and ceremonies of 
the Unmje riJJage festival. 

CkMjpcrati™ in th^tp^mg rite performed by die 
abbot of Tengboche m onleT m purify ihc house 
of Dawa Tenzingj whose amt Mingma and wife 
Ghortin had dkd in accidenu* 

Cooperation in Tsht*Wcfig livz peribnned in 
the Khumj ung g&mba by the abbot of Tcng* 
hochr. 

Co^[xration'm shEia nie for Lama Kiu, 
Gpnipktfon of jkitu and gymA For Lama Kiu. 
Recitation of a kutim in the house of Urken 
(Khamba) for (he wcUkre of his household. 
Recitation of a kvrim in ihe Imiise of a rich man. 
Recitation of a Jtirriflr for the benefit of a woman 
cnicring her 49th year. 


joumey to Machherma- 
Performauce of Ttr^kaisg rite at Machhertna^ 
Journey from Machherma 10 Rhumjung. 
Recilatioti of ditnta in his own house for the 
bcncfii ofa rick roan. 

Some hourx of each day spent in the rccitalion 
of^e for the generri trellhre ofhisown fiimily. 
(Thifl wa* done Ijccauae ilicfe was no other 
work). 

a® 34 September Recited viilh seven other Umi^ the ifi vofuino 
of Bum in a private bouse of Namebe Ea^tar^ 
this was done as hirm rite for the benefit of the 
son of the hoiWj who was ill- 

(“3 Ociobcr Rjcdtcd with right other lamas the 16 volume* 
of Bum in a houfc of Namche Uozari whow 


3i July 
1-6 August 
7 August 
tc^n August 

15-19 August 
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o^vTiftr commissions every year such a rcdtaiton 
for tile genera] v^clCirt of hii family. 

4-6 October As above in Uie hotise of aaother man of 
Natndie Bazar, 

From the above Uit h appears that Shnrap Lama was engaged 
in ritual tasks m a6 days in May^ 33 days in Junes iB days in 
July* During tlnjse months there occurred the deaths of sevcm! well- 
to-do persom^ and the subsequent funerary rites acccumt for tlir 
greater part of Sharnp Lama's and other laims* acuvitm. These 
months can therefore hardly be taken as normal, hut neither do the 
Utrcc cLaj-s spent in Scplcmlier in reciting sacred scriptures in tlie 
house of a ivealthy merchant of T^amclie Eazai represent the normaJ 
riiual activities of a Luna during a full tnonihp Tlie average Ues in 
between ihesc extremes, and we can assume ttiat most vilLage Luiuu 
will spend between otic half and one Uikd of thdr time on purdy 
ritual tasks* wherKU for the ml of the Ume tlicy are free to devote 
thcnuclvcs to agricidiuiTc or trade. 

A lama'i income from participation in the performance of rites 
is modest. When reciting shitu in the house of a rich Shurap 
1 AiTta received about Rs.i^ in cash per day^ which is oidy 50 per 
cent more tlum the w^age of a farm labourer* but part of tlie reward 
ennsiiti in the lavish food and drink with whidi the littnfin are 
entertained throughout a pcrforniaiiec- Vet, m the whole It appear 
that village lamas no less than munkt arc modest in tlietr demands 
on the iaityj. ajid that they wiJJ readily participate in the per^rm-’ 
ante of files in private ho uses whenever called upon* and accept 
whatever fee the hwx or organizer of the rite is prep^irtd to pay them. 
They do notp moreover, espeel cash payments when performing 
any qf the village riteSp but usnaJly receive a share uf the grain or 
other Ibod offered ai the time. Often an individual will give a Luna 
a quantity of beer with the request to rcciie a kurim in furthcranec 
of any Jpccific prospccL Tlius an oldish rich man of Khujnjimg 
who set out on a journey across the ?^angpa La at the time of the 
mniiKXin presented L'lmF* Lakba of Knrok with beer nunde 

witJi about f 0 lb. of ntiihce and adeed him to recite the benk of Dorjr 
ngahum to ubtain good vreadler fof the two dayi of the journey 
across the pass. The bma accepted tlie oommiiajoii and the weadier 
duly improved. 
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SitniUr roqucsu to vtUagi; lamas are by no means infrequenl, for 
in ShcTpa belief there are few activities which cannot beneftl from 
the recitation of the 0inc or oiber konm, aiitl it U in. illn esft misfortune 
and many a risky activity that a SIieq>a turns to iamai for help. In 
tlte chnice of those whom he invites to his house or commissions to 
recite a specific teat in ihcir own horae» lie is not bound by any 
hereditary ties or village cuitnm. He can torn to one of the lamas 
of bis own village, or approach a lama of a neighbouring village or 
theabbotof a monastety/rherc is no institution comparable with the 
tic between a Hindu and his family priest {p»nhil) nor doc* reiidcndc 
in a village give a lama any spwdfic right lo employment by the 
people of the 

A lama does not by virlnc of his religious knowledge ^ skill 
Itold any position of aijliiortty in the village in which he roidcs^ and 
even the dignitaries, such as ui»«, tkonmfut and cJtnrfKn may he 
laymen, Thtis in Khurojung aU three of these ofTiccs were fdled by 
laymen, and the viillage lamas, ibough called upon to act at cere¬ 
monies and rites held b the gomba, had no itatiu in its adminis- 
imiion. In bis capacity as a linmcholdcr any vilJage Jama may, 
however, be elected to one of the village offices, and lumas may thus 
function as Oihi> nasa, jAwj? najtn or prmhti. But their Amclbn in luch 
n position is quite separate Ihim their priestly ttnfci. 

VilJage lamas, in other words, are not village dignitaries, but act 
as private practitioners providing ihctr priestly sersices wherever 
they are required, 'fhey do not hold any recognized or traditionally 
defined position within the village conununily, and oivc any in¬ 
fluence ihcv may possess mlely 10 their petsonalhy or repoisition of 
knowledge and saintlmca. Thnugli a village without some resident 
}arf,M must inevitably csperiencc many difficultlcj, tJicre is no 
organiicd effort on the part of the village ooi^unity as a whole m 
Attract lamas or get some of its own members inslructcd in Buddhist 
scriptures and rituaL This is left to the initiaiive of individttab and 
Hi^cc iBorc or less to cliiflCCi, 

There may be times when a village community comprises severe! 
eminent lamas, and oliiers tvhen that same village depends for all 
more important rites on the ministratjon of lamas from neighbour¬ 
ing villages. The position in KJmmjimg has recently undergone 
mch a chftngt- 

In r953 there were in Khimyung the following lamas: Kuiho 
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^ KliAmba, whq inurugniled fntiTn Tibet some thirty years 
pfcviiituly, and liad the reputation of considtrablfr learnings Lama 
Kiu ofCardEe dan^ then eighty ycai^ old, Sharap i^ma, a Khamba^ 
who had untnigTiitcd from Tibet tome t^vtnty-fivc yeata previoudy^ 
Lama Karma of Thukcn cLan^ who wm die son of a lama of Kimde. 
aiid Ungchu Lama^ a man ofSolu;^ and ofSoege Lotnap 

who was one of the Kiiiimjung fimba but had retired to Tcngboclie. 
Kusho Kapkye ranked aj die senior lamap and pretkie^d at major 
rites. When he died in 1955, this role fell lo i^ama Kiu. who despite 
liii great age and froihy presided az rites and fimeraJ len'icet 

as late iw May 1957, When he died in June of that year, there was 
no Jama of aulTieicnz stalus to conduct die service at his funeral, and 
On old lama horn Phortsc had to he called. In Novembep 1957 
Sharap Lanrn died suddenly^ dios leaving the village with only 
Lama Karma and Ongdiu l.amia^ both of whom were rather 
worldly poaomlidcs and lacking the spiritual stalus which qualify 
a lama for the independent pcrfomiancc of major rites. In the 
neighbouring village of Kunde, which iharea with KJitiinjung one 
jimba and co-operatat in the performance of all village rilcs^ there 
was only one lama. Lama Jangbu, a ^vidow’cr witli growtihup 
cliildreiip whose rfrpntaUon for IcAming also not very^ high. Yet^ 
be was senior to Uic two iamai of Khmnjimg^ and in the abwnce of 
lamas of higher status it fell ip him to preside at caremonira in the 
g^mba, 

Yetp even at the edebra lion of the Dumje festival, whidi 
occurred ihorily after ihc death of Larnu Kiu, and at a time vi hcn 
Sharap Lama was alive and in eacclJeni health 1 the organken of 
the festival felt tltat the help of a more experienced j-e- 

quired, and ihcy prevailed upon Geinng Ngawong, a fotmer kbrif 
and acting head Lama ofTcngbochc, who then lived in n hcrtmiage 
above DinglxKhc, lo undertake the journey to Khumjung and 
pre:ddc at the Otimje riles, S i i nHur aTxangements will pf^umably 
Has-e to be made tmliJ Khunijnng hai onoc more a reiidWit lama of 
leamuig and high spirituaJ status. 

Xcjt tt'cry mail qimliBed by edncaimn and experience actually 
practbci os a lama* In Kliumjung, Ibr instance* them was Ngnwang 
Tundu* who for many years hod been a monk at I'engboche but 
wlio remrntd to smiLar life on accoum of hts mamage to an cx-nun 
of Desaichc. Fhongh he had the fulJ religiDus iraining of a monk 
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And tilcc many oUicr et-monks of Tengbochct could have set up a5 a 
respected village tamap be devoted bimsetf entirely to the cart of hb 
large herd of yak and the cnitivaiion of his land, and never even 
joined the lamas of the village in ihch redtadans at village rites. 

Unlike the clergy of att organised church or ihe monks of a 
IkEddliiit monastery 1 die village lanias are not subject to any eedesi* 
ascie nutliorLty^ Vet, co-qperation at all ritimi occasions appears to 
function xmootblyp and ihoic seem to be no qiiarrek over die ques¬ 
tion of precedence. Greater knowiedge of teitti and ritual practices 
b readily recognised and this, together ^ith the rq>utadon and 
spiriruaJ status gained by the practice of determinet a lanrn’t 
place among other vilUge lamas ccwjperaiing in die saine ritoah The 
must senior lama^ who formally conducts the rife, ulvvii^^ sits neami 
to ihe aJtarp and ihe others take their places in order of seniority. 
The use of the title Lama for the ordinary village priest b some¬ 
what inconsbtent with the monastic practice of rMcr^dng rids title, 
whidi corresponds to tlie Sanskarit or mas ter, to the abbot of a 
monaatcryp who b immUy referred to /ontocAr or ^great Jamn^^ 
Tlie ordinary' monks arc not described as iamas^ and if Aomcone 
speakSf for iiutance, of I he ^Tejigboche lama* he means inevitably 
the abbot 1 Ah iho^ derio resident in villager who engage regnbu-Iy 
in the perfoTTmincc of religious riltt, on the other liand, are fredy 
accorded the title bnvii even thoiigh some of them may be much less 
learned than ihe average monk, "^rhe qualLhcations which entitle a 
religious pracfitioner to ihc courtesy tide of La4fna are noi dearly 
defined^ and at die early stages of a village bma^'s career there 
will be some vdlagers wIiq refer to him already by this title while 
others continue to f^ ll liiin by his ordinary name. But as lie estab* 
Ibshes hinwclf as an experienced performer of riici and ccrcinfmla^ 
he will gradually become known os Lama ^so-and^so', or the tide 
Lama will be affixed to hi* name* In Kliumjung there vvere in 1957 
ficvcral men vridi some knowledge of sacred l^ooka and rituid prac¬ 
tices who \-^tTC never reJerret! to as lamasj though on the occasion 
of funcralx or certain other services they might sit in a line with cht 
lamas and join in ihe redtation of liiurgicaj texts. Most promincfit 
among them was the painter fLapa Kaldcn, who though a man 
of learning no leu than of ardstic gtfts» never aspired to the title of 
lama, never undertook independently any rliuaJ tn^k. Some of 
^ a. abo U A. Waddell, The Buddhim ej TjM, p 173, Lotidon, 1895, 
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the others, liotvever, DccaaiAiiiUly accepted the ecmmuubn of reciting 
a tot for a private purpCHe, and they were ako cmpbyed at the 
annual pmliUc recitation of tiie Kangynr at village eepcruie - Ii k not 
unlikely that the one ornihcr of thc» young men will continue hk 
studies and ultimately tjualdy for the tasim of a regular village Ihrui. 

While the nuns of sue!) nunneries as Dcvuche correspand to the 
rnonks of the monasteries, there arc no female counterparts to the 
village lantas. Among the inhabitants of nuust villages there are no 
doubt one or two religiausly-mindcd women described as nuns 
(oni), who shave ilielr hair and dress like the pum of a nunnery, 
but tlicy do not play any active role in riiual pctformanccs aitd a» 
often virtually illiterate. Unable lo join a nunnery on aecnunt of 
poverty, nr unacceptable to a nunnery liccause of their lack of learn¬ 
ing, thqr kad within the s'Ulage a devout and celibate ilfe, and usually 
help in tlie houses and in die Bdklt of kinsmen who provide for their 
bodily needs. Even if learned in the sacred scriptures such an oai 
resident in a tillage ean never aTtain to a position comparahTc to 
that of a village lama, and the only conimlBion she might occasion- 
aily be entrusted wiili is the leeitation of a Jbunei for the purpose of 
warding off illness w any speciGc danger. The nun* of an established 
nunnery are occasiunally invited to perfunn one of tJie mortuary 
rites, but Sherpa religion provides no scope for ministraiions of 
individual women IbUnwmg a nJJgious calling, 

VUXAOE TCHI'Li:S 

In evety main village llicre is cither it temple nr at lout 

a building which contains a giant, brightly painted praycr-whccK 
Sucli religious buildings ate invariably painted a dull pink, and 
their roof Li surmounted by a gilded spire. While die icructurcs 
housing praycr-wheeb only serve the private devotioni of 
sijuittiing before the w’heel and turning it to the aecompaaimeni of 
their prayers, the village temple is the centre of many cekhrations 
which iiave their sceuJnr as well as rcllgioui aspects. 

Most temples consist of a courtyard surmuiidcd by galleries the 
main hall contakiing the altar and library of sacred boob, and one 
oi two minor buildings in which the kitchen and storerooms ani 
acoomnuidated. The positkin of these main teatuies depends on the 
character of the site, but a description of the temple in Khuinjung 
will gwe a general Idea of a Sherpa gmba. 
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Tim lecnple ttoncU in a unall gtovc of juniper trees ai ihe £wt 
of ihc hill slopes ming on the northern sWe of tJie vlUagt. Five steme 
steps lead to a dmiblc^leavcd vooden dqcir into the s^onc wail 
of the courtyard, and tiimiigli thii door one enters the covered 
gallery surroiniding an open coanyard 35 feet srjuare. Tlic gallery 
cQ>‘trcd by aji inwurd sloping roof of ^^lotjdca planks is about 5 feet 
wide and raised 2 feet above ihc level of the courtyard. Fn its centre 
Stands a Oagpole^ 

On the right aide of die courtyard, and accessible only through it^ 
Si lands a doubJe^ic»reycd houie for the sacriitan (k^nier). Its two 
ground^Roor rooms arc used m kitdicn and itarc whenever rites 
performed in the temple necessitate the preparaiicin of food* 

Three steps lead jrom the courtyard to the single entrsuuoc door 
of the nudn hall (daemg) of the tempLe^ which is approximately 40 
feet sqvtare. rassSnu; through this door one faces the main altar. 
At a right angle to lliis stand long bendics^ on which at rituab 
lamas and prominciat ^TUagers sit facing each otJscr. The roof of the 
dnmg rests on lour stout woc/dm piliitra, on each of which hangs 
ii palmed banner (^Amtb}i the gift of a villaga* long dead. 

The large central figure cm the altar represents the ^Lottu-Bom^ 
Buddha Padmasamhlni^'a, a hkiorical hgure connected with the 
estabUihment of Buddlmtn in Tibet, who is knoun to the Sherpas as 
Guru Rimpochc (‘Precious Master^) and regarded as a toafiifcstation 
of Fawa ChcresiH Other statues of divinities arranged on un altar- 
table nmtiiiig along the entire back wall of the main hall are tho«e 
of the Great Saviour Paiva Cfiercsi (Sanshiit: Avalokites\’jira)+ of the 
Savioureu Orolina {Saus'krit: Tara); of Mandilriii^ and the ■ God¬ 
dess Ocean of Wisdom' Jtando-yc-shes*cbogyel, thr two wxvt:9 of 
Guru Rimpodiei and of on unnamed rdncomale nun. On a separ* 
ate altar in the right hand comer stands a large slaiue Qfjainbhaia 
(Nctr-llitL) the god of wealths 

These statues^, which are made of plaster and poiiued in gold 
and -vnrioiis colomsi are not of high anbdc merits and compare 
un&voarably mth. the many exquisite frescoes in Tibetan style^ 
painted by Sherpa painters, which ado-rn die temples and pivate 
chapels of Khumbu. 

Tlie fattire side wkU. to the left of the entrance k lined witli wooden 
shelves in the shape of pigfson holes, each of which cuntains a 
voluine of the temple library'. The latter comists of Tibetan blodc 
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priDU of the 10& volumes of the Kacgyur, the Buddhist dnou, of 
part of the Tengyur* Uic cpm]«ntiir]«, and several other sacred 
woihi. Mast of the books^ as well as sev^ial of the statues, are gifts 
of Eudividual villagera^ To donate dutitl objccii or works of religious 
art to a temple i$ a ttauaJ way of acquiring mcril^ and even the 
nstoratiDii of temples or individtial statues is often paid for by pious 
pcTiom amdous to add to thrir store gf merit or to eicprcss their 
gratitude for rescue from danger. Thus in 1957 a young Sherpa, 
who had sim-ived a scriom illness contracted on a mounLameedng 
expeciition^ paid for the regUdiitg of the faces ofsoine of the atatucs 
in the gf^mha. 

Among tile ritiml objecu depenitrd in the temple are llir carvedT 
ivooflen madu worn by dancers rrpre^nKing dhiiuiiw and demntta 
at the lime of the Dumje festivat. Some ut diese are hung up on 
pillars while atliers Lie ott ^ special shrlT. 

Built on to the main haJ] of the but not accciafib!t either 

from this haU or even the temple courtyard^ b a aoucuire ay feet 
long and 12 fret wide* which houses a prayer^wheel S feet high and 
6 feet in diameter,. Wiile the frescoes in the iiall of die gffmha are 
not remarkable, and indeed of mucii poorer quality dian mimy 
frescc^es in privale chapclsg the walk of the mlerior of the prayer- 
whed hou^e hear IrcsoDes of much belter style. Among dioe are 
panels featuring the Great Saviour * Glancing Eye* Pasva 
(Avalokiteivtifa), the ‘PrecfoiB blaster" Guru Riinpoche (Pad* 
masanibhava)j the *'Lord of Dealh^ Shinje-chogyaJ (Yanmraj); 
Tung^ha Totiba^ the five celestial Buddhas; Cum Tr^po, the 
hercc aspect of Guru Rimpoche^ and the Supreme Buddha ^AU 
Good' Kuniubzang-po (SomarithabhadraJ^ 

^Vhereas the gamia itself k sltared by ihe people of the two 
villages of Khumjiiing and Kundc^ the latter village has a prayer^ 
wheel hotiac of its own, which stands in a central place and h the 
only purely religioiiA building of that village. 

A centmy ago there were in Khumbu only two temples^ namely 
the one ai Pangbochej believed to have been Ibundcd by Lama 
Sanga Doqc* and a small temple at Thami. Only in those wo 
viUagia vias the TJamje festival celebrated, and die people nf Klittm- 
jungi for instaiidc^ went for the celebration of djc Dtunje to Thjuni^ 
Noi until ihc end of the nineteemli cciiuiry—no esaet daie^ arc 
avTiiJablc—tvas a village temple hmlt in Khumjiing^ and the one in 
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Namdie Bs^r li of iui even more rcceni date* Khumbu wbs then 
without any monutk esiablidiniefu, ,-irid U wui mily in the fioi 
hftlf of the tv^'cntieth oenuiry^ tiui the great and clabofatcly decora¬ 
ted gomta ofThamt and Tcngbdche were bujJt. 

Roughly at che same time which saw the constmetion of these 
new temples^ many wealthy men of Khumbu built houses with 
clofaorately Fiimishcd and painted private chapels^ nnd all along the 
paths fipning up religiouj aLractures, such as cfiOrSin^ ifUfft-vvalls^ rock 
engravings, and liuuses comaimng waier-driveu prayer^whceliL 
ChM^n are siupadike munumeiits consisting luuaUy of a ^unre 
Ijjwc built of stone» a lemi-spherical stone structure endowing 
printed scrip lures mid sometimes atimc relics of a great lama> and 
rising abosT this a spire, sometimes carrying a cresecnl moon* 
In most main tillages there are one or tv^^o such cUr^f itsitally 
standing dose to a priiidpal path leading into the viUage, but 
cki^Ttin are also found near subsidiary set dements and even on paths 
tar from human habitation* llic same applies lO the me/ri-walls so 
characteristic of all the Buddhist regions of Nepal. They cooji^t 
of an understructure of rough stone Aupporting Lunuinerafalc up¬ 
right Slone tlabs. Tlic imcripticEis on these slab), carved in relief, 
indude the sacred formula ™ rmm fiadmf him and other prayci^, 
and rhelr ertetiem frrejvidw merit for the person who bean^ the cost 
of tlte couftructkin and of ibe work of carviiLg the tablets. 

The econntnic erOnrt required Ibr the coasiructi™ of all these 
religioiis buildings and structure within a comparatively riiorl 
span, must be rated att the higher aa the population of KhumbUi 
numbering in 1957^ was even one generation ago undoubtedly 
still couuderably smaller. Fur quite apart frnim any nalural grmvtli 
the population, increased rapidly nsvmg to tfic imutlgraLion of num¬ 
erous Khamba families which iiettled in Kiiumbu only within the 
last thirty or forty years* 

Out of ihc surplus of inCntnE over domestic expenditure the 
formers und trodm of KiutEiibu not only paid for the coiutrucdon 
of templc^j monasteries and rdigbus monuments, but they also 
maintained a growing number of monits and nuns, who did not 
dirccrily coniribuie to prodiietioiip In 1957 the number of monks 
and Loxnos in Tengboebe and Thami gtjmha was sixty^ and tliat 
of nuns in Dcvuclic and Tliami tis*^cnty-live. Apart [tom 

tiiese there ^verc in all the villages of Khumbu iomas who, though 
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houscKoldm and landowners, devoted only pari of their time to 
the farmiog of their Jand, and spent days and often iveeks in litual 
activitieas for which they received payment by the Laymen of the 
community* 

Thus the ecoiiomiiC efforts of some 500 iay*hoiueholds provide 
suJficjezit food and other neccuJtics to support entirely some eighty- 
fh'c monks and nuim, and coiuribute to the maintenance of several 
%Tllage lamas, mucli of wliDse inrome is derived Dnom ihe fees paid 
tiy other hnuseholdets Ebr ritual tm^ecs. 

Although Buddhism Itas been well ermblishcd in Khumbu for at 
Ecaai 300 ycaiSi the roundatjoTi of monasteries and niinncrics os wd! 
as the comtruetjon of n-nv vtUage temples and many rdigpous 
monuments have taken place wutkin the last fifty iq eighty yean* 
This points m economic evenw whldi iavoumt a sudden spurt of 
non-productis’e activities^ and in my opiuiun there can be little 
doubt tliat tiiese events s\'ere brought about by the introduction 
of the potato and the resulting increase In agricultural production. 
Obviously the sudden development of a surplus In fo^ suppliei 
must be regarded as permissive and noi os causative of the lower¬ 
ing of the religioui iifi:. h would teem that among the SherpaSi as 
among Tibetan Buddhists, the reiigiuus itnpttlse b sto strong that any 
maigin of moumt lefi after essential needs liave been met is largely 
demoted to religious purposes. This st^ns to have liappcned not 
only in Rhumbu, hut abo in Solu where no less than five monastic 
csubliahmenta—Chtwong^ Trakshindo, Gole, Tolaka and TJtodung 
—have sprung up during the past forty years when the developmeot 
of potato cultivation did not only improve the local food supplies 
but ptm^ided a commodity for a profitable export trade io India. 
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The Practice of Religion 


Tlie rcUgioiu bdJcB of ihc Slicrpai are ba^icaU^ ihoic of Tibeiw 
Buddlium and SKcrpa tamcu me for tli<? performaticc of private as 
well as public ritts the liturgical icsrts current amon^ mctnbm of 
the Nyingmapa or ^Old Scci"^ A general di^ussion of either ihc 
doc trine or the ritual practices of Mahayana Buddhijin lies outside 
the scope of this bookp but relercnce may be made to David Snclt- 
grOfve^s BfiddAitt nhich contalra a detailed analyils of 

certain ritual performances m the Sherpa motiaatery of Ciiiwong 
(or Jiwong) in Solm In iMs chapter I shall confine m>wir mainly 
%n a deflchptloti of riiuai practices which apart from compressing 
religioufl belieli excmphfy the w-cipcratinii of the memben of a 
village cpnununjtyi or of pencils drawn fh>in setxral Yillage com-^ 
txLunilia, in organized religious and dtual activitic^^ 

Organized and more or leis spectacular riiiiai pcrfonminccs are 
flmly one side oTSherpa religion. The other consists of private prayer 
and EncdiUitioa^ the turning orpraycr-whceJsDnd circumainhulation 
and ch&tmj and the many other acts mdividually pcffortncd 
fbr the purpose of obtaining merit No lamas arc required to 

assut in the daily ritual of timac wjinsc hnnig contain private 
chapels but members of tlie family light incense or butter 

lamps thcrcp and cvxuy morning cliange the wafer in tlic brais 
bfjwls arranged on the aliar. 

Whenever a domesric or public rite of greater impomnee is to 
be performed, there Is a need for nmaJ experts (o prepare the altar 
and approrpriatc accessoricsj and to ODiiduct the Invocadori of the 
deities to whom the worship is direcT«l. An indispensabte part of all 
such ritual performances arc the figures made of dough and 

butter* shaped to symbolize deities and spirits as wrU as ofFeriogs to 
be presented to the deitici bvokecL The abUiiy to moukl such 

* OKrortf, ^ 057 - 

* A contraLtion of (*Eod*s houjc'). 

*75 
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Uuma is one of the skills every Ludq has 10 acquire, and many lawmen 
are also capable of malciiiii' the sinipler ioma^ 

Tlie torma which occupy the centre of the altar at such majof 
riles as the Dumje festival or the iktOi tuortuary rile arc elaborate 
itmctunes, built up of several layers of dough or bolted rice com- 
presaed to a solid, sticky man, and surmounted by Hal wooden 
boards, which have been decorated with pattenu of butter 
dyed in diHerent cokiuxs. Tlie cttact iliapc of such a U>ma depends 
on the liturgical text to be recited at the rite. The central 
which in any set oF iumia a described as kingur or pafdi/r^ for in- 
stance, may symbolize Guru Rtnripoche or Lama Rlgsin (Milarlpa), 

Lath rite has its nppropriotc set of lorma, and there arc hond- 
WTitten and painted paitcrn boob which show the exact sliape of 
every tonna, When a ceremony hai Imcb completed the tamit are 
broken up and distributed, llic parts mode of dough and boiled 
rice arc then eaten, but the butter nuxed with dyes is no longer fit 
to be consumed and is used for anointing the hair or for jofienine 
Icailrer. 

An altar prepared for the pcrfonnance of a major rite must 
bear not only the appropriate terma, but also a number of pnj- 
smbed ofTcrings and ritual objects, hltKt prominent and also 
decorated with coloured butter arc three cups made of human 
skulls which oantam die so-called tHtra offerings ofljecr and bitwd, 
the latter being usually leprcseutcd by tea. There are, mar<»ver| 
the cbin-tif, the 'essential' oflerings, which couiist of drinking- 
water {ihSr$K), water for washbg feet fluwcm (iitr^ki*), 

InccnK idupi), a lamp (mar-m), perfumed water (d-rAok), (bed in 
the form of a torma (skol-it), and cynibals ^rol-ma). The hm of these 
may be omitted and die texts, dierdlnfe, speak of the seven essential 
offerings. Apart from dusc there are five objecu known collectively 
u tsUBg-ehe. wbidi stand as offerings for the five --ie nys, namely 
a m^t for the sight, an instrument prodiiciDg sound for die 
bearing, incense for the unci), food for djc taste, and a doth for the 
touch. In addition to tluae prescribed ofierings, there are shallow 
brass cup, usually numbering Rve or seven, some of which conmin 
rice or msize, while others are filled with water. 

The lamas preparing such an altar DOrmally place on it also a 
dinji, representing a thunderbolt, a bdl,a miniaiurerJl^rtni^aiacrEd 
book, a Jug for holy water, a sacred wajid dreoted up with silk 
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streamers h\ five colours {dadm)^ a metaJ mirror, a tmali and a Urge 
pair of cymbals a conch ihcLL tnimpcl and somelbriQ aJitO a thigh- 
bone irtmipci. All these ritual implements are used during die act 
of witship, and iheir number ii nor strictly prescribed. Lamps 
filled witli blitter^ or Uiling ibb i^vith oil, are uid in ma^t perform 
mimcesand at major rites np to a hundred sneli lamps consbting of 
smai] brass bov^ h may be burning at one lime. 

Common to all acts of worabip are certain set refltujres^ First 
the deidcs ai^ summoned to lJlc feast and thii invocation is ac€om 7 > 
ponied loud music ajid tIjc clasfi of cymbals aimed at atu^cUiig 
tlicir attention. Eacli deity is then invited to be seated, and there¬ 
upon Ibllows tJie prmentation of offerings* Recitalions in prake of 
llic deity occupy much of the time^ and these alternate with die 
repetition of the appropriate mantra (magical rpelb)* Moreover 
there are praym of different kinds, and many rites close with a 
ticnediction, when the pariicipanti bow before (he senior lamap who 
touches tlicir heads willi bk hand or his 

Inv’uriably there arc numerous pauses in (he proceedings, and 
during these the laiiuts arc served tcAp beer and food^ and there 
is mualJy a great deal of i'.liatting, Tlic most solemn performance 
may thu^ be intcispcrsed with ligUtdicarted convene tion and even 
the most ribald johes. During the funeral service for Aug Tearing 
of Khumjungi theovefeighty-ycot-old Lama KIu enterfained in the 
intervals of chanting the assembled lamas witli stories of the adven¬ 
tures of liis yntJth* No one thought it odd onhocking when he related 
the most iutimaic details of a love a ffair >ri th tltc mdiher of another 
buna who was participating in the 3cr\'ice, nor was the latter iu the 
least put out by these iiorics about his mother's amorous cjsfMsricncca* 
Such mundane talk in tlie iiitervala of a serious ritual Is conaidefed 
neiliicr irreverent nor m bad taste, and flny suggestion that it might 
affect the efficacy of the rite would be met with aAtoiiudimeiit. 

SEASONAL Rtr^ 

Hestdo the rites wliidi may be performed at any time of the y&r 
when ihe propitiation of siipexiLatuxat poivers seems Indicated^ there 
are sevet^ ceremonies the ceklinition of which recur regularly and 
are the Tcsponsibiliiy of (he entire vilkge coimminity or of groups 
of ramilics miding at the tirne in one of die sulisidiary^ settle^ 
menu. 
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The Batdsfment of Ei-iJ Spijits 

Twice a year, once in April, kwh after ihe beginning of the agri- 
ciUtuntl year, and again in Octaber, when the liarvest baa been 
brouglit in and the herda and berdsmcii bave returned ih^ra the high 
pastures, a rite known as Tdrim is perfotmed in the village 
The purpose of tliU rite is to drive off all evil spirits whieb may 
tlireatcn the co mmuni ty. The organization of die rite ties wtch iwi) 
/fltt'a or organiwrs, who are appointed from among all householders 
in rotation, niwe to serve in April are selected in the previous 
OetobcTi atid at the Aprtl pcrioniiante new tmt/s are appointed Ibr 
the rite in October. It is the duly of the /i7u?a In coltccT contributioiu 
of gttun frum sdl villagers, and to arrange for tea and food for the 
lattuis Dunisteting at the rite. The grain contributed is partly coti- 
stimed at a feast prepared in the temple, and partly li is used to meet 
the expendiiure on tea, beer, butter and odicr materials for the 
cntcrtaiiimcni of the lamas, and the preparaUun of ttf/uw and offer- 
ings. Sometimes the Ittwa may be out of pocket, for the contributions 
arc volimtan- and no spedfre quantity of grain to be given is 
stipulated, but more often some grain rcmanis and ibi* is cqnaUy 
dbiiributed anmng the lamas, who are tint ptiid any fee in < T i« b . 

In the temple kitdicii the iitwi and iheir helpers prepare fried 
bread, potatoes, liecr and tea, which are coiuiimed by the lamas, and 
those who helped to tnrpate the feast. Other viUagen who attend 
the rite are offered beer, but no food. 

The Tsirim rite, whidi docs not require tlic mmiatratloa of a 
lama nf great spiritual power, is umahy performed by the bmai 
resident in the village, and there is normally no provision for inviting 
lamas from outside. But at least two lanuis jwart ofliciate, and when 
I attended the Tsirim in Khumjung three lanuu were engaged in 
tlie rittial (cf. p. ajz). 

With the publin Tsirim performed twice a year the village com¬ 
munity as a wheile W'aga a preventive vvar against evil sptritir, 
while 11 u left to iiulividuok to commissioti private rites of cxocdsm 
(tf. p, 154) designed to beat off the spirits' attacks on the hcdtli 
and welfare o1 spccilic IhmiJin. Public and private performances 
follow Uastcally the same paitem, but while the former arc always 
held in a gmbo the priv-ate rites take place in individual iioiises. 
Often after nightfall one can sec small processions of torches emerge 
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fora tucb fou5R and licar jhouEs df "hoho-fo" inleitdwl to cliaae 
away maUgnant spirits and gho$ts. 

The RiU Ff^Uding ihi Viihgi lAnd 

A village rite whidi follows the beginning of the agricultural 
twMDftn and AimT at providing supernatural protection to the newly 
wwn crops U knowTi os O^ho, a term the dprivaiion o( whidi 1 was 
unable to discover. It is performed in laic April or early May, but 
no dcEnite dale h prescribed^ and tlie year I was in KJiuinJiing the 
ccJcbroiluTi already ornuigod lor May 3 Wdo puMponrd for five days 
on ^ount af the draih of one of ihe silbgers. The performance of 
the Oshu is the last public act of the naan or village guardians^ and 
on ifie evening of the day of the rite the new mua for the subsequent 
year are selected. These timia are conacquiLritly refciTed U> aa Osfm 
naaat in order to dijiinguhh ihem fom Lbe iAu^er iiauA or forest 
guards, and Ute Odio thus marks the brgmning of the period of 
office of new o 65 cjaJs* 

On the morning of the day a|>pamted for the Osho, a rite of wor« 
ship ii Iteld in the house of one of ihe ^ncl in the twin vilh^es 
ofKiiumjung and Kundc this perihrmaticc tfikra place alternately 
in the one and the other village. In 1957 it Kondc^S: tunii and 
Utc four mwo assembled in the house of one of ihem for ihe perfor¬ 
mance of tliis rite and the prejwatiofu for thesulidicqucnl procession, 
fn one of ike witido^'s a snmlJ altar with two tlcn of torma lincl been 
prepared, emd ft la ma of K-utidc recited fom n book, his chcmluig 
iMTiiig punctuated by the dashing of cyrnhah and tlie sound of a 
dnimd Apart fom tliis tamur the four fimia and the lamily of tlte hostk 
few peopic were present^ and the villagers o-bv'ioijsiy contented thcmi- 
sdvw with the kncnvlcdge that their chosen reprcsentadvcs were 
pcrfonrimg the rite on bcltalf of the whole community. 

While fbe lama reciicd prayers inside the houscj the owner and 
some helpers erected a tall pole with a new prayer Hag^ and tliree 
other llags^ usually kept in the village temple^ were temporarily 
tied m tlic aanie poJe^ Those who had helped with dicM: prcpftrifttions 
were dstn eutertainfd la a ratal in the hniiiCp and when tliis 
hod been eaicn^ a procession formed wliidt was id enciide the 
cultivated land of the twin villages. It was headed by some yotmg 
buys catrying the three square temple Hags, and behind thetn fol¬ 
lowed two girls in brighr^ festive dothes* Ncjtt came two Lamas, 
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playing cymbals, one old man canying » bras plaie with fmir 
toriM reproendng the gygl-dztn^dtshi or guordtatu of the four quar- 
tcTi, and three men—one of them a itma nnd iuiothcr a nsnm't son— 
carrying books tied up in cobared cbth. Thiieo of the Four timio 
actually went with this procession, and one was tqiresentn] by hia 
brother, who—sharing his house and being married to the some wife 
—counted for social and rkual purposes as the substitute of his 
brotlier. 

Apart from these men only very young boy* and a few chiMrei) 
of both sews joined the pioassjon. It fiiat went to a rock outside 
Kunde, on which one of the tonw was deposited to the lieating of 
drums and cymbals. One of tJic Kimde tiaita had provided some 
beer, and iliis was offered to the gyul-dcAMfr/Ai* and then dmnt by 
the adult men prosent. 'Hie procession then left Kunde and went 
towards Khumjung, halting now and then to give the Umas time 
to rodte a blessing for the benefit of the ticwLy planted crops. Tliis 
blessing of fields and crops b considered the principal purpose of the 
proces*ion, which enciraled the whole village land iodudtng the 
tecTsiccd Gelds carved into the bilUlopes above tJte hoiiws. The 
pcsople of iChumjung took comparatively little notice of die proces- 
fion. True, some had lit firm of juniper branches to proiide rUnjds 
of intKJise, but no one joined in die circuiiiambulation. At the tvro 
comert of the village fend, where loTma were to be deposited, 
womoi awaited the lama* with Daafcs of heer. and there was one 
more hall when near the southern mnrance of Khumjung more beer 
was offered to the parlidpanis in the procesaioo. 

The felt of the lofma for die guardians of the four quarters was set 
up on Kunde land, and the processlDn then retumi^ to die bouse 
of the fiom which h hod set out. by difecircumambtilatioii the 

entire village land had hem surroiuidcd witli an invisible wall 
againK evil force* and magical dangers. 

>Ta»gj«—TTfe RUt to obtaitt Forgittnm of Sins 

At the end of May or early in June all thcMie villages which Imvc 
a temple of thdr own arrange for the performaoce of a rite believed 
to ^eiil not so much the vslfege community as a whole but iKc 
individual participants. The spe^c purpose of this rile, which is 
known as Niungne, is to cleanse the vrorihippct* of sin and add to 
dicit store of merit fiemm). The origin of the rite is aacribed to the 
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fiction of a finnoiia tamxt, who lojned same man-eadng ognes and 
tBught them how to expiate their guilt. The story of his feat h 
briefly aa fbliown! 

Ooce upon a lini^ there were se^'^oi dU ^demoni) who killed many 
men. One of theie was Adakpalum, and the had five hundred 
clutclrctr. They were a]] da hke their another and every day tliey 
tuiSed and ale 500 men and ^romcJi. Then Lama O^i-ehen Rim* 
podie caught and hid one of AdakpiiJiim''s sons, la her search for her 
son the nsothcr also approached Dsi^chen Rimpochr and implored 
him to help her find her tost son. The Jama sakti "You and your 
children have been kUling 500 men and ^vomen a day, and now' you 
have lost one of your sons you are so dutre^ed. If )iou promise not 
to kill any more people, I shall iiclp you to find yotir ^oii*‘ 

Adakpxdum pmmiicd to deilsl from devounng human beings^ and 
tJte lama restored to her the Io«( son. Having experienced the grief 
and sorrow oTImlng one son^ AdakpaJum rejdiced bow mudi suiler- 
ing she imd her da cDmpnmoris must have caused to the parents and 
brothers of their victims, and persuaded the other sm du abo 10 
dc^t henceforth From maii^diig. 

Lama Dzl<hen Rimpoche then advbed ihem to perrotm far 
three years the Niungne rite in order to cleaitse themselves of their 
sins, promising dial if tlicy did so, lliey would be able to enter 
Devachen, the Paradise of "Boundless Lighf, Tlicy folkiW'ed iiit 
advice and instrutUun and finally resdted Dcvachcn. As the 
Niwngne rite proved eflective in mmoving so great a sin, the tradi- 
lion of Its regular pcrTonnmice was cstabliihcd, and men too can 
now be cleansed of all sins and gain a grea t deal of mrtiL 

Though the Niimgne benefits individual taihcr than ihc whole 
village eorammiity, the arrangements for its peilbrmunce art never¬ 
theless a villdgt responsibility, and the village ofnebls appoint 
animal I y three fim-u to organize Llit rite. Hicir task is to provide 
the required ritual acce&sorics, such as butter Inntpi, to invite and 
rew-^aid those lamai who came from outside die vUJage to nimisier 
at the ritc,^ and lu prepare food and drink to be served in the temple^ 
Theexpeudiiufe meurred by the three Uwa who acted Iti Kimrpjung 
in (957 was RjihJO eaeJi. Tlicy Itad oil volun leered for their rdlci 

^ The laiTuu teaident in the villisge leecive no cmli payment^ but Celling 
Ngawang nasrived in 1957 between Ri,aJ and Ej- 7 from eaih of ihe ihttc 
loipa. 
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tJwugh ane ofa whlm^^, was by no mcam wdiofT^ The number 
of vtILcigtn neiively participaung in the rite of expiation is not 
necessaniy targe and many attend the rite only once in severd 
years. If h lifEuiUy only elderly and particularly pious persons who 
participate regularly in theNiungne riic*. In 1957 sixty-two men and 
drawn from Klnunjung and Kunder took part in the entire 
procedure of failing and worsliipj which eatlttidcd over tliree days 
and ended with a ceremony attended by many more of the viLlagerSp 

On liie momlng of the first day the panicipanu assetnlijcd in the 
temple^ and ihe lamai and more InTponam men occupied the two 
rows of seats wbiidi itand nt right angles to the altar. All the women 
ami tlie less piximijicnt men sat on the floor of the central aish: and 
ill the spare bdiind the tiro row* of benches, Gelung Ngatvang, a 
fimner monk of Tcngboche^ who then lived as a hermit above 
Dingbodie^ had been invited 10 preside over the procetxllngSf and 
led by this greatly rcveircd personality, the five lamas tlien resident 
in Khmnjung and Kundc recited in the course of ilie cekbratbii 
the books Gthing^aho-pnimo-yt-luk and Tsh^tiiii-d^^cfunHfhm-^pa-ji- 
niim^ne. There was no pbying ofmaimments on that day^ and the 
iamas did not indulge in the usual loud and heavily accented 
recitalions. There was a Jnw hum of praytrr% and lamas as well as 
appeared solemn and cmnplelely ^mous. ITicfe was cer¬ 
tainly none of the bandying ofjoikev Inmas are prone to, even io the 
performance of funtrai7 riicf, 

Tlie first day of the Niungne is not a day of fiuilmg and die par¬ 
ticipants ate a substandat meal of wheat flour dumplings sm^ed with 
ghi and aagar, boiled rice, potato curry and tea. Tlib meal, pre¬ 
pared by the imm and ihcir wives and paid for from public fuiKb, 
was served m die temple* and conatiluted the last solid mal the 
wnixhippers w'ould eat on that day and the ntsi. Early in the 
afternoon tlie partidpanls went in piioci&sdon to die gtcai ch&rUn and 
i?ia3ii*wall at the south side ofKhumjuog and twis:e ciraimanibuliitcd 
Llic long walk A few wtnncn wonted to gain spcaciai rnerit by doing 
a third ciirumambijlationp whereas some very old and frail people 
did not join in tite procesiilon and drcumambulated the temple 
only. All porvicipajiu were bardboi tlinoughoui Use perfonnance of 
tlic Niiingne, and tJih ^mdcrUiied ihc piocession”» chorncter as an 
act of penance. 

Before re-entering the temple the participants sat down in the 
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open *pacc outiidur thr tmplc waih ami the pmhu of Kunde and 
oae of the lama& read oui a itory from whai appeared m be a 
recently written manuscripT. The Wity tcJaied to the origin of the 
Niungiiej but the atmo^herc at ttiu reiiding vviu relaxed and 
cheerful, and it clear that il did not form part of the liturgical 
proceedings, 

Aftervk-ards all rcnimcd to the temple and took up their seats. 
Three timea on that day* and lliree rimes on the following day, the 
partietpantK had to redte a long prayer for the foTgivtaicss of Bins, 
and while doing this they had to profunite tltemselvcs repeatedly, 
touching the floor with tlieir Ibrcheatb. This U known 
and when I ooujuod the number of proetniUDns during one recita¬ 
tion 1 found diat tudsi of tlie wonhippers prostrated themselves 90 
rimes. This however, ii not a prescribed Egurr, and some of the 
older pnnicipajiES and trv'tm the leading lama prosirattd tliemselvm 
only at greater mtervah, altogether perhaps 25 limeis, Each of tlie 
ihrce umR the ^kak^ho^tu i* performed^ the appropriate prayer \a 
recited m rimci, 65 rimes a day« Tlie pmyer Ircgiru with an 
Invocation of various gods and saints. The worihippera descrilTe 
themtelvct ai sLniJcrs am] prny to l>c freed of aJi aufleringsr 'fhry 
offer tJjcir lands and their wenlih, ihdr images atid sltrm« In the 
gods, they invoke Ngawa Taije Urkicn ^an arpeet of Patimasam- 
bhava), they invoke the serpent deities {lu) of the fbur quarters and 
pay respect to the fierce, man-eating spirits Tliey revere Pawa 
CheresJ (Avnlokite^vara) and pray tliai iheir bodies and minds 
may become one with Pawa Giiertari. To him they offer everything 
visible and audible and beg that in the funirc their mindj may 
become like those of godi^ 

Noi all of the worahippm know this whole prayer by hcartp and 
ilicHc who do not repeat a few phraxes with the same intenrion. 
But the more ediicaicd nf my lay informaDU empltasized the urge 
to identify themselves tvith Cherrai ntid ihcjeby to obtain 

release ln>m Lhc elFects of all sins. I do not know of any single other 
rite regularly performed by lawmen In which there is so strong a 
stress on the expiation of situ, although obvioiusly every merit- 
producing aefc serves to balance to a greater or lesser extent the 
lil-cfTcctt of sinful acts, 

Tliroughout die second day of the Nitingne the lamas and lay 
participam^ remained in the tetnpk, except ibr a drcumamhulation 
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of the great munh^irall. Though rbejf recited and chanted, th ey were 
net ^pposed to spent lo each otlicr or any one d*e. They observed 
a strict fast, and did not even drink water. Some of the wonhippent 
took the ban on allowing anydiing to literally tljni they evea spat 
out accumulated saliva latbcr tlian swallow it. 

The three appointed lewa saw* to it that there were always suffi¬ 
cient hmtw lamps burning, ajtd they and their wives also btuied 
themsdvet with preparatiotu for the next day’s tsha, which invoh^ 
the offering of great quantities of food. Numerous tsko-toma already 
stood on the idtar and more and more food offerin g, xvtre placed 
tn front of it. There was great aeiiviiy in Lhc lerople kitchen, and 
now and then groups of women brought gifts of food for the t^o and 
deposited them imide the temple wall. 

rhe celebration of the Nitingne Itiddenially coincided with the 
Imi two days of the annual recitation of the Kangynr, and the laraai 
engaged on this task had to be moved to the cohered gaUer>- sur¬ 
rounding the temple oourtyard. Their pa>Tnc„t and ceremonial 
*end-oir with many cup orjMJigdri beer tiad to take place in ihe 
temple kitchen because the main hnlJ was occupied by the Niungne 
wonhippem. The latter speui the whole night in the tranple, deep¬ 
ing, as well as they could, under blankets or in mouncaJnccrmg 
sleepm^b^ Before going m sleep and again early in the morning, 
they did the prostrations eonnected xviih the cAok-fWw, but there 
was no service during the night. 

Neat morning the rvorshjppen went to tlteir Iiouses, broke their 
fest, put on shoes and, tn some cases, Jiats, and in the morning 
tended to the temple. With them came many of the rillagcrs, who 
had not taken part in the Niungne, and the temple was soon ailed 
Great quantities of potatoes, buckwhrai cakes, puffed maij-e and 
made Gfboiled rice liad taxn placed as offerings before tlie 
altar, and tlus (s/b food was now distributed to all comcn, 

was followed by a brief service with rednuibni and the 
pl^™g of uumucimts, and the Niungne taitm then offered 
beer to the two moat senior lamas. Neat the lama who had acted 
« ehorptn of the Niungne rite began the prepanititin for die Tfht^ 
ttwW- the rite of’LifcCon«cration’,» to be cutiducied by Gdunjf 
Ngawang, ihe seomr lama. The first to receive the blessing and the 
'ooimnunion' were the ituwi and their wives, and then followed all 
' 'l-hiM liie la dcKribed tn gnatcr dutajll <m pp. *14-16. 
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others presen E. TIjotc ei good deal of good-tempered puslimg^ 
AS everybody pteswd forw'iirdi hni something bite a queue finally 
formed^ and cver>' one passed the lamas, to be touehed in blefiaing 
by Gclung Ngav^Tung with a riiua! wand (dMof] and receive holy 
water, bfe-pdtets and confecrated beer froixi the os her 

This csoncluded ilic oelebraEion and the ctdw^cI djbpcrsed« 

Dumje —^7^ Gjto/ Ftstit^ Ihe Villitgi TempU 

Whereas Osho is a rite po-rormed for the benefit of the village 
ccutimum'ty^ but conducted by only u few participants^ and 

the Niujigne b a purely religious rite, benefiting those who join in 
the prayOT and fasting but of Uttle concern to the majority of the 
f^mctiuaiiy^ ihc Oumje, usually held within a month after the 
Niungne and never much bter than the Imt part of July* is the one 
festival which int'oK'es nearly tv'cry member of the village com¬ 
munity and senses as jui JWinual expression of the unity of all those 
W'ho »bare one temple. For six days the Dumje cclebratinnit absorb 
ih e en Etre energy^ of tlie villagers and all □tber work nests. Only a very 
few men and boys, indispensable for looking after the yak herds, re¬ 
main at fhtti time at the highjw'w seillcments, but by taking turns in 
helping each other, c\™ those herdsmen manage frcquaitly to join 
in the Oumje celebrations at Irasi one or tvk*o days^ It ii dtitbig 
the Dumje that Uic vlftagcrs arc tmited the last lime for many wetk^ 
to come. Irrmicdiaicly aftenvards begins the general cxndiu to the 
iummer setUemrnts in the regkiiw high above the trec^line. 

The Dumje h a true village festival m the that the prepara¬ 
tion of rpfxi aofl drink for its crkbmtion b nol left to individual 
initiative^ but is a responsibility of the village community as a whole, 
diicliarged through a number of appointed rcprescntadveij known 
as Dimijc hwa. Although arc appointed also to arrange for the 
Niungne and various minor rites, the tasks of t]ie Dumje law^ are 
incomparably more oneroui and importatii, for to them falls ihc 
provLuon of food and ample drink for the entire commimity through¬ 
out the duraifon of the festival. 

The significance of tlic Dumjeii far from dear. The Shcqias them¬ 
selves take it to tie the edehration of the amiivcnsary of the death of 
dicLir patron saint Lama Saiiga Dmjr, comparabJe perhaps with the 
Tsho ceranonk* held annually in hoDour of the founder and late 
abbot of Tcpgboche monastery. This, however, does noi tally with 
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the fact that in Tengbodic a rite stinikr to the Dunye (but there 
referred to as Lokpar) it performed in the moutli of Chuniwa, which 
is approximately February^ witliout any rdemce being tnadc to 
Lama Sanga Doije. A lew weeks earlier an annuaj memoriat tice i* 
peaformed for Lama Gulu, and any ttmiJar observance in honotir of 
Lama Sanga Doije svouJd certainly be described specifically at such. 
In vierv of its central pooition in the Bodal life of a village, it might 
be uuerpreted at a Buddhist adaptation of an older seasonal feativid, 
preceding the annual ditpersal of the village conununiiy over the 
high pastures. Against such aji intcrprctaiion stands the evidence of 
the esBcndal link tsetween llie Oumje riic and the village lerrap l e. 
While the Osho^ a seasonal rite connected widi the wdian: of the 
crops, as well as the tkochetu ader the return of the herds in the 
autumn, arc perlbmied In all villages and do not include any temple 
litual, the Dumjc can only he pcrILiniied id a pulilic temple. The 
earliest Dumjc celebrations in Kltutiibu were held in Pitigbodie and 
in Tluuni, and Ji»t as the people of Pliomc, svho have no village 
temple of their own, still attend the Dumjc at Fangboche, so (he 
people of Kltunyimg and Kundc used to go to Thanii, Once ihcrc 
vi'a* a quarrel over the ccicbrstiom, and the people of Kliinnjiing 
anti Kundc dedded to build their own temple and celebrate the 
Dumjc independently. Namche Bazar took the same course, and 
today the Dumjc h celebrated in Pangboche, Tfiami, Kerok, Khum- 
jung and Namche Bazar, 

For the celebration of the Dutitje Khumjung and Kundc act as a 
tingle unit and die {aa>a are dioun Croin a aimhincd list of die 
householders of both villages wliich ij kepi by the th<?nimba of the 
temple. Service as /aii>a goes tlricUy by rotation and every year eight 
lewa Ivwc to be chosai, and sometitno a ninth is elected to allow for 
emergendes, A hnuscholder’s turn to acl as /area comes approxi¬ 
mately once in fourtam yeart and the task t» allotted to a household 
radier than in its indtvtdual head. If the selected iaica dies between 
appointnimi and tlic Dumje his task has to be Token over by the 
widow or any »tt who h.-id been living in die father’s household. 
People know when their turn b likely to come and many men liavc 
to «ve for B long time to be able to meet the eapenriiture iiiau-rcd 
in acting as fauu. 'fhe lovishness of the emertaJmnent of Uic vUlagen 
varies, of oouise, with the economic resouncm of the individual laum 
bat an expenditure of about Rs.5100 on rice, beer, feeding and pay* 
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meiit of lamas and provisiotk ofihc raw rnatciiali for t&fma u normal 
for a liQuiwIiolder of as'cra^ mraot. Thm have been ca» of 
Khamba Lmmi^ranU wlio left die rather ihan fkoe ihe ohli^- 

tions of a lawn, but when it is the turn of a teaJJy pour man to act 
as icecrf the leading men of the \nlJage may diangc ihe order of 
rotation so as 10 give him some respite^ Permanent exemption from 
ihc dudes Ottawa^ however^ is irrcooDicilahlc with full memberahip 
of the village community, and it is a matter of pride rven for poor 
mea to discharge their abllgauoitE of imva, and to repay theteby the 
free foctd and drink provided in past years by other vilbgm acting 
as Uwa* 

For all thcMc nni acting as taica the Dumje is a carefree occasion, 
and one when rich and poor join in the celebrations on equal tmru. 
The Dirmje is also a time of gaict^' and meny-mEking, and the young 
people, never very resTramed in joking and flirtationSj enjoy a 
special licence for horseplay and amorous odvciitures. 

Tlic Ehimje lasts for eight days^ the Jinat ivvo of which arc taken 
up With preparaliDns that concern only the imm and the lamas 
engaged in the ritual pcrlhriitances. In view of the importance 
ascribed by tlic Sherpas 10 the Dumje celebration* which are a higlv* 
light of the year and hi a seme compatabJc to Cliriitmas in Wcstmi 
enunuries, a descriptive outline of the procedure as 1 dbstnvcd it in 
Khumjimg in July 1957 wnlt not be out of place. 

The cuuiionuu^- number of iewti is eJghip but as In 1956 one 
a Khomba immigrant^ had evaded his duty^ the lending men of the 
village decided to appoint for 1957 altogctlicr nine lawa^ Three of 
ihoe W'cre men of Kuiidc, ai\d the rc 5 t were Khumjung people. 
Among these were two widows who Itad 10 act sa (awa it 

would have been their husbands^ lurti had they livcd^ and the 
widows represented ilidr respective Itouscholda. One of the elected 
kwSf the old Lama Kiu, had died some weeks bdbre the Dumje, but 
the duty of acting as tecu passed automatically to his heit^ living in 
Ids house and w;iii dificliiugcd by Ids Tjuikm son-in-law^ The duee 
laipii of Kundc moved for the duration of the festival to tlic Iiduec^ 
of kinsmen or friends in Khumjung. ThU ia a general practice and 
no Kunde lawn ever entertains in his own village, thjough it Is only 
about ten luiaflutcf' walk from Khumjung to Kuiide, but moves w^ilh 
hii entire family aud large quandUct of provtstom oiid drink U> a 
borrowed home in KhumjiuigH 
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The linl day of the Dumjc h known as and tn the 

rooming of tlib day the village lamas projctkcd the recitation of 
liturgy* The dcaih of Lanm Kiu, the moat lefiior lama of the twin 
set dements, had kfi a gap in ilte ntual life orKhtunjnng and Kuode^ 
and the other mming hh guidance, took advantage of die 

prwnce of an experienced lama of Phoiisc to rehearse the rtdta- 
tioni, 'Fhty fiorrusiimcs miemiptcd die chanting to discuss dotibtful 
poinUi and marked their books in pencil. Among dion were tw-umcn 
well in their fifties and the care >viih which they prepared for the 
ceremonies w aa proof of a sense of Tesponsibillty^ in sharp con trait 10 
the altitude of Nepalese village Brahmans, mcxsi of whom will recite 
Sanskrit texts without wxjrrymg about the escact meaning of in- 
dividual passages. The Sherpai* oo the other hand, rlo not, on the 
whole* chant automatically, hut arc Ansdoui lo imdentand the text 
they ate redting. 

After Uie Kufulc had moved to Khitmjimg in procession ^ all 
the nine Wo assembled in the hause of the t.kyrptn of the temple. 
Each Wtf liad brought a hotde of hcer^ and one provided by 
tiic chorptn, A JJtde beer from eacli of these bottles wa? mixed lo 
gethcr m a fiaik and tprinkled to the accompanimem of n blessing. 
After much of tlse beex had been eonsiimcd. the lawa pri>cecdcd iu 
fix the Mqucndc in which they would entertnm the villagers. The 
^hffTpci produced nine small stones, different in shape and colour. 
Evcr>' tawa selected one of these stoms, whidi were dicti placed 
into a Hat dish. A ytiung man^ both of whose parents were alive, 
then held the dish above his head and ciiew out one atone aAcf iJic 
other, and produeeil it before ihc Tlie se^jueiicc in which the 
stooo had been drawn indioued the tettuciic^ Jn whidi the Imtwi 
woe to dwehnrgc tlidr feapomihUiiy of aciing as hdat to the vilkge. 

Subsetiuendy die aeleClJcm of Wa fur die variom ta^b ctinnecitd 
with the driving out of evil ipirits and the di-^rpogn] of the Lokpar 
S^fjm (ef. p, aoi ^ on die seventh day took place in a similar fashion, 
though at t!ib time pieces of wool wtnc used instead of stones. 

Tile cA^rji^ tboidd have provided the huner required fttr the 
decom ti on of the teiroif but as he had foiled in this duty, three of the 
brou^t the required amoimt as a per^nal coutrifamlnn. Tld^ 
butler was finally mixed with red dye and kept ready for lut in the 
fashioning of on the foliow'ing day. 

^ Konm ii a red dye used In die prepa^tiat) nf tmna. 
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At this tif ihc niftir /itivj llicrc pmmicd w air of 

fncTkdlitic^ and complete mformaUty. One of the cho^n a 
Khainba of khwnrfuku class* svas dearJy snclalty mfcrior to the other 
oiBco-becircr^ but no outsider seeing him joke and laugh the 
cAorpm and the other oJhce'bcarcrs would have thought that he was 
tioL their sr>cLal er^ual. 

The second day* konvyn as Gfidnf^o-^vp, vvns devoted mainly to the 
dea^tion of die wooden boards used in dir eomutn^ioi] of 2cnna« 
The three lamas of Khutnjung^ and Kapa KaJden^ tlic well^knmvn 
painter, gadiered in tire hoiise of Dorje Ngungdu^ who not only 
acted as (mna but also held the more peimanetit oificc of temple 
cAoruraftfi. Each of the lawa ihen brought about U Ih* of butter, which 
was weighed and then passed on to the lamas making the decorations 
for the tama. The butter was mijced with various dyes* and each 
lama placed lumps of oolouied butter on a brass plate. They thue 
proceeded to cover flat wooden Ixjards* to be used in the construc¬ 
tion of the main ienfw, vdtit layers of buiitr in difrcrcnt colours This 
U a task requiring both skill and amthetic sen-vei Stiilo' Lv not a par- 
Liculflrly eavy medium for the nusdelliiig ofjnLriciile paltcms, and 
every lama had a brass howl ftiicd with cold water* and into thb he 
dipped tumps of butr^ before giving them any particular shapes One 
of the lamas arranged cones of colmired butirrona tablet, tike colours 
on a palette, and dien moulded Bower petals and leaves of butter in 
Various pastel colciirs and turanged them in a Botal design on one 
set oTboardi^ Kupa Knldm, the painter* on the other liand^ painted 
scrolls of black ink oo to a pattern of tile-lLke butter^pats. 

Throughout these nctivitiesi which lasted for moii of the dayp 
ihcie was an atmosphere of tonviviality and quiet gaiety. Beer and 
tea were served, and everybody drank a good deal* but no one got 
drunJcH There was tsonversiitionj and now and then some Laughter^ 
but no one was distracted from the work in hand. In the course of 
the proceedings Gclimg Ngawang arrived after a two days" Journey 
from Ills hermitage above DLngbriche. He was cjthaiistcd after ike 
long climb from ihc Dudh Kori to Kbumjung, but said that it would 
have been a "sin^ to burden a pony w^jih im heavy weight—if be had 
done Ks^ he might have to carry die pony bimscir in Ins next lifr^ 
wlurn the riles might be revened. 

When tile work on the butter dccomtiitn was over^ guests were 
entertained with ftiod and drink, provided by all the nine tmm. 
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Theoretically all mhoiiittidtA qf the village ixjuld have come and 
pined in the meal, and had they availed thein^iies of this rights the 
&K>d ptrparcd ivould have been inadequate. In praclicc only a few 
close hiends and neighlxmn of Dorje Ngundu came in and parmok 
of rite food^ 

At dusk groups of yoitng boys and giih gathered in open spacer, 
and mniiacd tlicm$e!ves with llic rough horse-play and wrcsiiing be-^ 
lo\^ by ihc young of both i«c« in tChnmbu* ^rhcrc were slrrielEJ of 
laughter aa boya and girls tumbled Over each other in struggling 
hcaps^ and older people watched the play with tolerant tniilcs. An 
elderly woman explained to me that at the time of Dinnjc an>'Oiie 
may join in such horce-play and even nilddiii-aged nmtroni would 
not resent being pulled about by dniiiken men* 

The third day of the Dumje^ known as Dntfhshiikr des^ted 
mainly lo the making of the ic/rma and die setting tip of dre aliar in 
the village temple^ The wooden IjoardSj completely covered with 
patterns and mouldiags in viiqd Colouraj, which had been prepared 
die previotH day, had been deposited tlicrc already the cs'ening he^ 
foTe^ and so coot n the climate of Khumbu^ that es^en at t!ie height 
of the summer the delicate butter mDuldingfl had temained &esh and 
firm. Now the bmas began the construetion of iIjc dough figures io 
which these boards were to be attached. For this task they weJo 
joined by Stt-eral helpm and the great hall of the icmple of Khum- 
jutig was soon transformed Into a 'is^orkshop where huge quaiiiitiea 
of parched barle)'^llour were mixed with water ai^d butter^ and then 
kneaded into a stiff dough of a brown coluiir. This and riccj cooked 
#0 long until It formed a solid, sticky masis, wero the raw mntcHab 
fiom wliidi the great iom^ for the centre of the altar m wdl as a 
multitude of miucir figures \¥ere to be rnoulded^ 

Each Tnajor turms lias to have a form prescribed by tradidem in 
dr-ery detail of design and symbol, and even experienced work 
with die help of eobuned hjjid-paintcd pAitem books. 

Tticy Brat build up the main ttnictiue of such a hmjs by moulding 
barlq: dough or hoilai rice info fiat blocks and cubeo* and placing 
these one on lop of the other, A wooden stick on whkh each layer ijt 
itnpftled serve* a* a support for the whole stftictqjx, and ihc baaio 
shape of miiit figures dms formed is a kind of stepped pyraiuEd. But 
the ipire^Ukc tipper part moulded uround the upright stick has a 
more ebborate Hbnii depending on the divinity with which the 
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isma ij to be associated. The vofloyA layers may dtemat Lvdy be 
parched barlcy^-flour and rice, but Avhcii the figwre li completed 
neither the brown nor the white material remains vislbleH For as 
foan as the dough figure h complete it U partly covered with a thin 
layer of coloured butter and partly painied red^ Then the curved^ 
wtjddeu boards decorated widj btiixer design arc attached to the 
figure and &aine it like a halo, An impcmiant feature of the decora* 
lion b very thin eiroiJar uiiiJ mocii^haped discs of uncolourcd 
buiier; these are attached not only lo ihe principal daborately eon- 
stmeted i&ma but even to the imaller onea rcprcsentLpg minor 
divinities and sacrificla] offerings. For the Dumjc four great 
are oonitfuctedp known as Rena^ Rigsirtf TliLikdubafis and Drowa*^ 
KundrdL The ftrit nvo s^^mholize the Kaints Rwsiug Rena lingp^p 
a disciple of Guru Rimpochc^ and Lama Rtgrin (Vki^'adhara^ 
"Know^Jedge Holder"}* whercaa the latter tivoare awodated with two 
books of the same name. It is ii general practice to make firr every 
rite the t^nna appropriate to the books to be recited. 

On the occasion of the Khumjung Dmnjc rite each of the senior 
lamas undertook the ta^k of constructing one of cliese but 

another lama specially skilled in the moddling of butter designs 
lidped wiUi U^c f in «^ decora don in one or two cases. Tlic painter 
Kapa Kaldertt m the meanwhile* was busy constructing the Lokpar 
whieh symboibecs the demon whose ritual destruction lormi 
llic climaa of the Dumjc rites. This figure was quite difTcrent from 
other and made not of rice and dougli* but of tlie darker 
buckwheat dough, it was painted black and red» witli scrolls repre¬ 
senting hetlish fiames, and mininture models of human skulls were 
Koiaicd above it on thin poles. 

While the lamas shaped the principal odief helpers busied 

themselves making grrmli dough models of various sacrificial animals 
and innumerable eonical tema 10 be used as offeruigs. Tlirotighout 
the day die lamas and their IteJpcrs wi^re served Iwer* tea and Ibud. 
provided by the Iffipfl of the day. As ihcrc was an uneven number of 
lawiti only otic had been appointed for this day» when the ceremonies 
arc not yd in full swingi Mrhrreas two tera were in charge of the 
arranjgcmcTiis Ibr each of (he subsequent four day$ of the fEStivuL 

The day was well advanced when all the farma w^erc at last com- 
pitted and the altar could be set up. The cobuifu] principal (Amtd* 
now rcspbndeBl with their decorations of butter-covered wijig*llke 
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boanb, were placed wj tie higheat tiet. Below them were rrpre- 
sentadom of minor ddiiea and atill lower ak-ere set out ihe oficrings 
for the tlcidn to be invdied in the ritual: those appealing to the 
seven senses of benevofeni calm dcitiest and ihpsc more tuwrJhc de¬ 
manded by bloodthirsty ficjice dn'inides. Wliile the Cottt of the 
liturgy prescribe olferings of blood and human flesh, the gentle aud 
ropliisdcated Sherpas, as indeed is nowadays the piacOce also 
Tibet, substitute for these such inoDIcnstve substances as 
tea and barley dough, niodclling from the latter realistic ieprt> 
scnlatjons of human li mlis . rhnje cups made of genuine hunuin 
skulls must alwa^'5 be present, and they* are made more gruesome by 
the addition of teeth ajid .wft parts modelled in butter of various 
colours. 

The brass lamps fdJed tvith butter were now lit, and their Bicker- 
htg light played on die tarm^ and newly gilded fiiccs oftlie temple 
Statues ihrougbout the ceremonies. VVJicnCvcr a set of these lamps 
bad burnt out others were filled and lit, and the number of ihoiie 
burning was increased during the aciual services. 

A jiuuviol/i painted on a cloth was firmly suspended above the altar 
like a canopy, and half an hour later die first rites of ilic Dumje 
began. The lamas, the nine tm'a and a small citm<d of vilh^en 
formed a pmeeation, and walked round the elockwiw, the 
lamas offering a libation (jtfiw)) and playing inslruments. Four 
tomio, representing tlie guandiarts of the four tjuaners (gyirf-dsiJt- 
dtiM), were set up on stones at the four cpnicr? of the gmho, and in 
this way the temple was made sale from supernatural dangen!. 

The proeessloti then eittencd the courtyard, which was now 
crowded with people. Two tamas blew the long, teltaeopic horns 
(mns*), aitd the other lamas played cymbals, a large drum .md a 
thigh-bone flute. Then fblbwed the stabbmg and burial of a figure 
made of tsampo dough which reproenu the evil spirit, whose de¬ 
struction is thought of as one of the ntain purposes of the Dumic 
ritual. The disposal of the tfempa dolJ did not take long, howevw 
Gelung Ngawang, the senior lama standing in the temple courtyard 
just ouuide the door leading into the main halls of die jjmfta was 
given the dough figure, and pierced it with liis ritual dagger He 
then threw- it into a small pit excavated in from of the steps, and the 
other hums placed earth and water on it. and then covered the pit 
with three flat siona, one tm top of the other. Ail then sto^ 
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round dte pit, reciting and playing ttuirumenij, and finally placed 
thcLp feel on the imvcr-itonCi 

The isimpit doll btirled in th^ temple couityturd is the fini of dircc 
sudt 6gur» to be destroyeti in the co we of iIie Ditmje- They Me siU 
reprocniations of ihe fiend referred to in a book ixdtcd several 
times in the course of the rites. 

The full tide of ihls text u Tamd^n-dzi^mgsir chfn-ma g^nbi 
kong^tiit-li khi piui r^ita z^ksou The foibwing summary of 

the contents is not based an a Utri-al trarLsktlon, but represents the 
rnmning ascribed lo the tm by Uie Sherpa In mas of Khumjimg. 

XiJee other Utiifgical books Uiii icsi begins with imtruciiotis to the 
performcTS. It begiiu mdt tfie ptomlMt tkai anyone aMcicd by 
ttiemin and evtl sptrils will attain protection if dui lexi is recited. 
Then follow some in SMiskdt dte exact meaning of whidi ii not 
known to the Sherpa Izmia^. Next the text instructs die tn bum 

die fat from die heart of a goai^an ins true tiqn which b not carried 
out tn XhumbiE—and to wave pieces of red ckidi while reciting. 

The next pstge^ contain In vocations of gods wliieb according to the 
book^j ijistmctiomshould be impcfsonated by lama dancers wearing 
masks. In Kiiumjung such masks arc worn only on the day of Jjiuak 
{cL p. soo) but tlie Unugy sccrrrt to allow for dteh wider use. 
Several pages arc then de^^ied lo detailed descriptions of ihe gods^ 
ami my informants diought that ibese were recited in order to prove 
to the dcitim, bet ieved to suspect their wonhippen of being ignorant 
of their true uatnrCi that the lama^ arc well aware of thcif appear* 
aocc and chmacter. 

Then coines the phrase: ^Thb service of blessing is meant not only 
for you^ (inC^ TAnidreni, the god invoked by name)i ^but abo for 
other gods—you dbuibule our tribute among yourselvcik I am olfer- 
ing you the things which you calj now you must dp whaicv'er T 
dettmnd. This is noi in^ ordcTi Injt you have promised u> work for me 
in the beginning of timi:. If tltent b a war, lead the forces for mef if 
there is trade, do the iTadc for me. Civ'e me whatever 1 need. I shall 
remember y-ou, if you do all diis for me/ 

The text then insirucis the lamas to blow conch shells^ beat drums 
and cymbals^ 

Tliereupon follows a redtatiDn in which the offering arc di> 
scribed: 'I arq qflermg you a torrm as It wtHA tn the age of Bhagwan; 

I am offering you ffmxif (represented by liquor and bcerj as it was 
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in tbc age of Bhagwan; I mn oflcritig yim the fiti of a goat^s hearty 
and the Ittdea of leopards and tigers to please your eyes, Since the 
age of fihag^-an your residence tmi been in TibcE/ The seal of the 
®od is then described in detad. 

The next sentences are dcvoied to the praise of the deity^ 'I am 
not the only one who worships yoti, but aJ] gods, /« (aerpaji-spirici}, 
jhnndi (evU ghosts] worship you.^ 

The tnnia b then instructed to heai his drum from ihe reverae 
side, tike a spirit-caller 

Up lo this parr of the text, the mvocations tvere directed to die 
god Tamdz«n, btit tfie fallowing pages contain nimilnr iti'i'ocaiions 
pother godi. They ate begged to help in the fight against the fiend 
in TOch phrase* as: ‘You wlio are riding on a lion, oonfottnd the 
enemy who is troubling me; collect atl the warriors from this land, 
till the enemy, and destroy Jus wife, children and fields/ 

^sejtt the reasons for the fight against Utc enemy arc given: ‘Be* 
cause he hindfvs the redtations of great incarnate lamas, and 
troubles the ordinary people, he must be ovcrcotne. 1 shall give yon 
all the weapons >'ou need in this Bglii: spears, awards, guns, tnedi- 
cinei to make people lose their reason, rope* to tie the varniutshcd. 
Bring Itim in fellers before me/ 

Tlic neat section of the book .issumes that the demonic enemy has 
Iwa vanquithed by tlic gods and brought before the lamas in 
fetters. The enemy lias n^ to be tried and sentenced, and aU the 
great god* are calJed m witness the trial, ^fielbre all these witnesses I 
decl^ that I was engaged in religions tvork for the hencfii of the 
people, but this enemy titterfcred with tiiy devotiotia/ 

The enemy » tried and the unanimam verdict U iha! he is a 
e™nal and sindl be Idlled and hiiried in a pit. The nc« passage i* 
dfl^tZy addressed to tlie vanquished fiend: 'You had a bad dream 
today, because you are to be buried. As you are a criminal there » 
no one id hdp yoti. Vou »re completely mined/ 

Thereupon follows a Sanskrit aui^tra which the lama b to recite 

holding a dagger «, hb hand. During thb redtation a triangular pit 
m be dug, ^ 

The folloiving pasMges are again addressed to the vanqubhed 
You are^not the only being to be buried here; all other evil 
beings are htmed with you; all those who gave trouble to great 
lamas and to the common people,’ The text then explains that die 
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fiand used lo appear in roany shapes, sometimei in kumaD and 
^□letliiies in aaknal shape. He did mu£:h \mtm to traders and damr 
aged houichold property^ and he misled many bmas^ makiiag liiEm 
btlitT^'e that they stood m Icvd gromid, when they were mi preci¬ 
pices, and thus caused their death. He lulied old pco[ilc before liielr 
limCf and tumed the dead into jhri/tdi and narpa (wo types of evil 
ghosts}^ "^But novv yon ivill not be abk to do fiinhcr mischief^ beeaiusc 
you arc fettered and you arc going m be buried in a friangukr 
piu You are now lied up in a black dot!:^, tied with threads of five 
colours and scaled five thnesH’ 

All lamas should then gra^p tome weapons* The foUowing sen¬ 
tences again uunt the heiid; *Vou Imvc dreaTni to dwell in a house 
built ofcanckshclh, but thh is not a house of condi shdJj^ but it is 
the skull of a dc^ into which ynii have been put.' (In praodee the 
trampa doll representing the fiend h usually not buried in the skull 
of a dog or any other ariimal-) * In your dreams you have seen rafiers, 
but these arc nmv the seaU with which we iiuve enclosed you. You 
dreamt of wearing many ornaments* but these arc the five coloured 
tlireads W'idi whi^ you arc tied. You dreamt that yOa slept in a 
pkasant cave, but tliis Is a triangular pit.* 

Tlic text here contains an apparent divefsbn, which begins with a 
description of Uic god Jatnhal Nagpu, This god is believed to have 
gk'cn Instructions regarding the oceadun when the text tii to be rc^ 
cited and the rite of burying the demonte fiend perlbmicfi This 
section ooniaim jnstruetinns not contiecicd wiih the Dumje, such as 
the advice ro perform the rite in times of cpidetnJc or in the event of 
a series of amorous incKgues bettveen monks and nunSj such as may 
be caused at the imtigatiDn of the enemy* 

The firi/il words to the enemy run approadmatcly as follows; "On 
account of your misdeeds you are going down to hell, and Shinjo 
chqgyal (yama. Ra], tlw Lord of the Dead) will remind ya\i of 
your criaies/ 

Then folbws an mvocadon of all the deities proicnt. Tticy axe not 
specifically addrraed by name* bm arc rerjuissicd to keep watdi over 
the pit, 'Gunid over this enemy until the crows grow while feathers^ 
tltc dogs grow" horns, and ium and moon loll from the sky. Only if the 
enemy abandons ilioughts of evd deeds and becomes a dewicc of 
Chum-dende (Bhagwan) may he emerge from the pit in the shape 
of the syllable HUM/ 
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With these Vitords ends die part of ilic text whicii rdatn directly 
CO the burial of the iroiti/ie doU in the temple oourtyardi The rest of 
the book desaihes in much the same vein tlic dauoctioii of the 
fiend by buming, ami this part is appropriate to the disposal of the 
Lo](par Utrma* 

At the Dinqje celebredoni in Khunywig the rite of burying the 
representadon of the demnn was followed by the return of lamits, 
lAWi and other villageis to the hall of the temple. The lamas imtaJkd 
themselves on seats placed parallel with the altar, and the pro* 
minent men of Khumjung occupied llic two benches standing at 
right angles to the altar^ Kuiidc was represented by one lama and 
the three Kundc iawa, but otherwise none of the more promuiait 
men of Kunde altendecl tills part of die cetebradotu. 

A short recitation by the Jamas opened the proceedingt. It 
appeared that they wen? not very familLar with the text, for now and 
then they had to search for t^ appnopriatc pages. Then fol)owt«d the 
distribution of food and drink by the ttwa of the dayi a widow of 
moderate means who could not a^oid to serve rice but had prepared 
Jorge tjuanliiics of flat cokes made of buckwheat and poiatoei as 
well os some maize beer. Her relatives and frimidi handed out the 
food to the men and women seated in the temple hall, and ladled out 
the beer into the drinking cups, which people bring along with them 
on all such occasions. This dUtributbn did not take long, and as 
soon as it was completed, tile dttmmha and the dWpm got up from 
their seats, and Dorjc Ngungdu, as die cAonltR^a. unrolled 3 long 
scroll of Kcpalcse paper, which contained the rules, governing the 
edebi^n of (he Dumje, Two men with lamps lit up the documeiji, 
and Dorjc wd a kw odicrs then read mil its cemtents. 

This doaimeni, known as eko-jH ,» very old and believed to stem 
from the days of Lama Sanga Dri^c. It is always in the safi^keeping 
of wlKKtw holds the office of rWK and is read out publicly on 

tte occmioii of the Dumje. Its contenu can be luinjuariicd as 
foUoWfi: 

1. It is forbidden: to quarrel in iltt gaiaba, 

to take weapons to the gombo, 
to wear the pigtail wound round the liead 
during gamlw services, 
lo empty cradles into the ;jinAd. 
to spin ducad in the gamba. 
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2. The 15 enliileiJ to punish ofTowlen agaiml rules 

with ijp to 100 striokea of hh whip (whitii he wcld» at fbstivali 
SB a sign of hli ofBcc). 

3, No one may compbin about ihc pxumhmcnts meted out by the 

If anyone mists liis authority^ all the villagers shall 
oomMne and bring him before die authoriLies of the state. 

4, May ^vhoever obeys these rules receive wealth as ample aa tire 
flow of a river in die mouth of Daws TuJqja (i.e, dufitig ibe 
rainy seaum). 

May die wealth of thtM who offend against these rules be like 
a watcT-comse running into sand^ 

5. If Eomeanc disobeys the rules seriouily and opposes die 
chdnimba^ he shall be whipped; if he commits s minor oficncc 
he shall be fined according w> the fihfruniha*^ discredtin and 
thall prostrate himseif unc liuudred times iq the 

After the reading of these rules, beer from two vessels standing in 
front of the aliar—one provided bfy the ^htrtfien imd one by the taiua 
of the day—was served to sdcctcd men who* staitding in die able 
beiwccn the rwo bendie», faced the alior aid sang a solemn chant 
of the type sung also at the Niungne. 

Soon afterwards most of the congregation dispersed. Only the 
lomas and and smyed on for the perTonnance of a 

a lacriilcial rile+ which tasted until midnight 

On the fourth day of the Dumje, know^n as TTiC^ two tmut, Doijc 
Ngungdu, wlto was also the chi>rtimba^ and Urken^ a Khamha of 
khamrfuUu status* acted as huie. ’ITte riee they hod provided was 
conked in tlie courtyard of the icmplej and when cooled niadc inio 
h;i1U similnr to those distributed at memorial feasts. In the immilngp 
there wtiro some minar recitationii inside the temple* but public cero 
monies started only in the early afternoon^ when an alior-table was 
iCT up in the cqurtyord tn preparation for the perfrnnmnGe of a 
ihapsang rite. Law tables and «eats for the lonius were then arranged 
in sucii a w ay that the lamas^ turning ihdr backs to ihe gamha^ feced 
the altar and die great prayer flag rabed in the centre of the court¬ 
yard, Wliile they roeitisd a Jirkim and then a iheps^g text, the vil¬ 
lagers arrived singly and in groups* each carrying it flag, known as 
tnrjkingt cnrubtitig of a thbi bamboo pole with sqitarcs of 
white and coloured cloth attached to it These (hey tied to the main 
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ita^'pulc, threw some ufTcriiig; of rice over the altar and lK>tCB(l to 
the senior Luna. A few old wen of proirunctit status were Invited to 
ail down next to the laiuaa, but till othen Joined the rapidly growing 
dtidie Ilf apectaton. 

The lamas* recitattoii had gone on fnr wme lime when there was 
luddenly n rush of young boys for the tsffkittg tied to the prayer flag. 
Each took two or three and carried them out of the temple court* 
yard. About half were put upon a shrine ininiediately in froniof the 
temple, and w'Lth the other half the boyi eltrabcd ilie hUJilope above 
the viHage, as for as.a big rock, on which there vvrte still (J*e tattered 
rtmninj of tlic iiags put up the pres-jam year.^ None of the lamas had 
left the temple courtyard, hut the c^rpen, anil a yuimg'rnan carrying 
a bottle of bccr and some incense, had foltosvcd the Ijoj-s, Tlicy all 
dimhed liie reck, burnt iiicetue and spritiklcd liecr, and then put up 
the new Hags ttt the tvame of KiiumbU'yhlha, the mountain god 
wortliippcd as the tncal protector of Khumbu. 

While the tofthing were erected on the rock sacred to Khumbu* 
yoUia the lamns continued the reciiaiion of the text of the ibnpsaajg. 
At one junemre, a dispute arose about a icchmcal point in the pro- 
oedure. Two of die lamas maintained that a lAang-ma ofleritig ilmuld 
be thrown to the evd spirits (jAreufiJ, whereas two others maiiitained 
that this was not retiuired by die liturgy. GeJung Ngawang, the 
hermit and reva'cd cx-monk ofTengboclii:, ihriugh senior to all and 
nomhmlJy presidmg over the rtt«, did rmi express an opinion in 
order to avoid ofOmding either tide. Stiamp Lama, who had drunk 
an enormoiia aitmuin of beer, got exceedingly angry, and {biding 
up Ills book, was about to rush away in a huff. Several bystanders 
tried to placate him and would not Jet him get up. The other 
itarwd intoning their cliant, and Shanip Lama, gradually miming 
down, reopened his book and soon joined in dor rcciiaiion. 

During the aficmcnn moflt of the villagers vailed the licuses oftlie 
two foioa. There they were entertained w'itli litp i o f and l»eer. The 
serving of the drink was done in a very fomial way. E.sch seated 
guest was lianded a filled e«p, uid die men serving, usually two or 
lfir«, thea sioexi In front of him, holding a flask, and sang a short 
chant, at the end of tvhidi tlie guet: had w empty the cup, which 
was at tmec refilled, lltoiigh guests are not expected lo stay too 
long, but to mate room for other viiberrs, there was heavy drinking 
in both the Jiousea of tmea, u well as at many private parties. 
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Most of the viEagers were liicrcfore ifi a gay mood when before 
sunset they streamed l>ack to wards the temple* Oid and young svere 
dresacd in their best, and a hoiitlay spirit iminLated the crou'd despite 
the Intermittent rain usual at that liinc of the ycar^ The moio hall 
of tlic leniple was soon paeiced with die promincnl men sitting In the 
two ctrniral benches^ and all tJic rest pf ihc crowd on the floor* While 
the Uims resumed their rcdmiiDn the croivd awaited the diitrihu- 
tion of the rice prepared by the two Tlie pronunent men sitting 

behind low lablcs wert served their share on brass plates^ these 
plates being iianded through the crow'd with shouts of their msnm* 
names. Most other people ivere given rice-balls^ intended to be taken 
hnmep the crush in the temple virtuaJiy exetuding the possibility of 
eating H meal lUeri and there. 

While ihis diitribuiionp by itself a rather noisy adkir^ was in pro* 
grtsi^ there were suddenly angry shouts turn the pan of the hall 
where tiie Kunde men were silting- Several of them stood «pt 
shouted abuse at some of the men of Khutnjung. The ehotpen and 
thfmimba tried to quieten the men^ but failed at jhvt [o make much 
impact. The noise grew rapidly as more and more men look slde^i 
and suddenly there w™ a scuffle at the hack of ihe tempk hah* Calls 
to order wci'c of no avail, until Ddijc Ngungdu suddenly jumped up* 
seized his chtmimim wlup;^ convcnkniJy hanging on the post next to 
hb seat—and witlt aatonlshlng speed and cnergy^ t>eIal>ourcd the un- 
ruly clcmenui. As die leather thongs of the vvhip cracked litre ugh the 
aifi it seemed for a mnineiit as if there would be a free fight, and 
anxiaus ivomefl quickly ihehtred near iheir husbands. 

A few weil-aJmed strokes of die chenunha's leather whip brought 
the crowd to their senses, and the tussle between tliose at the 1?aek of 
the hall came to a itrip. Shouiing continued^ but those itching for a 
fight were held b^ck by wives and fiiends^ and die distribution of 
rice was resumed. Hie lamas tOO| who had been helpless spectators 
of the brawh turned their interrupted rccifatiom. 

Tlie incident, which had released a fedJng of antagomsm bettveen 
the mea of Kunde ^d Khmnjung, wems to have been trivial. It 
iprang from a chance remark made in jeai by the cfwrumtm^y^ brother* 
a somewhat eccentric bachelor, w^hidi was caken scfiomly by same 
Kunde mem Peace-^rtmkers ivcrt soon busy reconciling the uppo- 
neuts, and particularly one of the ptmlru excelled in these efforts,. The 
man^ who had shouted most abusively at the brotlier, was 
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persuaded co couxe forward axid boxv before him m a gestdte 
of rtcoQcilbtJon. 

TIwugh my informanis tended to beJitlle the Inodcnt by'explain¬ 
ing tliat the troubie^^makers iiad been drinking lm mucht Uie out¬ 
burst seemed aymptotnude of a trv'ulry between the two villager 
w hich b normnUy nor apparent. 

On die fifth day of Dunge^ which is also known as 7^, there was 
a soniewhal similar coimnDtion, but this tinur die Kundc men 
seemed to fmvr a genuine grirt'ancc. They demanded dial only 
lamas and those wlio contributed to timiple fuudi^ either by gifta of 
butter or oiljcrwLsc, should be allowed to sit In seats of honcTUTi 
whereas the gomk^ offioiah, all of wliorn w'cre Khvrmjimg mcn^ 
allowed Certain of iheir co*villagers lf> continue in the use of the 
benches^ cycn diough they no bngcr helped in meeting temple ex¬ 
penditure. Thii time the Kunde party wa# le<l by the powerful 
prmto, Ang Chumbii and another rich man. Harmony was rc&tmed 
with difficulty, iind dicre remained for a uhilr a foding oFUittemes 
about tilt cjuaireL OtherwiM: tlie procedure of die fifth day of 
Dnmje waa similar to that of the previous day« Hir Itvg re- 
sporuible for die day^t arTtuigcmcntB enteriained die villagers lit 
their bouita and distributed food in ihe lemplc. 

In the Jaic evening, how-e^cT, dim the performance of the 
Jmmk file which symbolwcd tlic destruction of the fiend described 
in the bode In the temple counyarch close to the leading into 
the gorTR^Oi a raised irtangiilar platform of earth was moulded, and 
one of the Lamas drew on this, withm a few minutes, a rough dedgn of 
white flour,i Above tbU triangle a tiipod bearing a liytng-pan wat 
set np^ and the pan filled with butter. 

In the covwed gallery along the front of the gamb4 a seat for the 
lamas was then prepared, Tliey ismergod from the temple kill 
dressed Ln rich Ctiincae silk robes. All reading the same i>ook| ihe 
lamas began to tecilc* but at one point iiitemipted the redtation 
unable to decide about a passage in tJte text. Finally one of the lamai 
brought nnolhcr copy of the same book, and wHih the hdp of ihis the 
problem was solved and the recldng continued, 

A fire was lit on the triangular ^altor" and various substances 

T ^ raincariiJHi: abbot And thr naonb of 

leiigtwhe ptH€rTm the Diimjc: cekbtauonr this altar for die burnt oflermes 
H covered with an eLiboraie simd paimlng iit xwraj edotm. 
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ydch as grain, butia, hontj and grai^ wm burnt in it ju oficrings*^ 
A human figure inoiiLded in ijampA dough waa then placed before the 
lamas., and ihey were haidcdj one after theoiher,mlTiiaturc wcapoTu 
which form part of the Dutnje requisucan Geiung Ngawang as the 
senior lama hk and pierced with cadi weapon the representa<^ 

tion of tile dcmoniii ftend; the mangled parts of the hgure wore 
fijiail^’ ihtOwTi iutu the fire^ 

The lamas llicn ro^ and stood m thdr vhin^ silken n^wns close to 
the glow of *he ftre. Geittng Ngaxwmg then threw a measure of the 
tUongest liquor into the frymg-pan aod^ as the aloohcd caufhi fire, 
an enormous sheet of flame shot up. This svas repeated three timer, 
and as the flames ht up the cauTf^'ard (here w'ere loud t! touts of joy 
civtr tiw Ijuming of die fiends Finally the lama ivcaring a h!uc mask 
danced for a few moments, and then nm imo the temple accom¬ 
panied hy shouts and ciiecring. By that time it was long past mid¬ 
night and the viUageri slowly dispersed to their liouses^ 

The sheth day of the Dumje, like the fourth and fifth, is called 
Thf. Pan^-^haitg was sensed in the housci of the two tmia of tlic dayj 
one of them being a house lent for the purpose by a Teaidcmt of 
KJiuraJung. Both provided ordy cakes made of buckwheat and 
potato for di$triliiiTion in the temple, and there was no repetition of 
the two previous days" quarrcL The seats for the praminent men 
were carefully kept unoccupied, uritil after ihe Kunde mcn\ arrival, 
and as Ang ChumbU liic pmbu of Kundc, did not aiiend, his small 
son, aged some eight or nine years, sat in one of the seats of honour 
elose to die altar« 

The dLstrihuttoxi of die cokes wa§ followed by the preparation for 
the disposal of the Lokpar which represcnti the imiversal 

enemy. Tl)r carried from the temple hall Into the eouri- 

yard, and the lamas instated themselves with their bookj in a row 
of seats facing the toma. They* redt^ ftoiu die book Tamikm*dd^ 
kangso the passages relating to the burning of the demotiic flcnd« In 
this numerous gexis are begged to be preset and asked U> help ui the 
fight against tilt enemy. When they have been, suminoned, various 
tasks are alfotted to the gods, and clapping iheir bands the lumas 
say: *May illnesses and epidemics go to the enemy,, may skin-dkease 
and die rwctiiv-fivie diseases which produce madness go to the 

* llnae weft the same u ihote biimi m a funcntl an the pyre, except ifoki 
seven Imtead of fivt piceti wtrt humt every item, Cf. p. flaS- 
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tuciny, may all sem (spirits of drad tncnj and alt ht (jerpcnt-jpiritsJ 
attach the enemy, may you (Le. the invited dcitiEa) eune the eneiny 
and scnitc him with bttdwi and swords.’ 

The same book describes in detail the procedure to Ik fotkiwed 
in the final disposal oT the Lokpar lorme, and lays dotvn tliat a 
hiinum figure moulded of dough should he placed near the toma 
and ultimately destroyed. 

Thu phase of the ritual requires the presence nf a man dressed in a 
Kheepfiluii eoat, vsTim with tiie fur ouiside^ and a oonJcal cap made 
mtciuibly from the akin of a j^elt. This person, knotvn aj get^)akf\^ is 
armed widi bow and arrow, and carries a round sLicM, The rA(e of 
gmako u not popular, and in Khumjung a poor Khamba was hired 
to play it &r a wa^te of Rs.ql. He stood ihrougbout the ceremony nt 
the entrance door to ihc temple eourtyaid, and later accompanied 
tile proccsaiDO to the village boundary where the Lokpar tawta was 
burnt. The functimi of the gtTnaka ts obscure, and the Sherpas know 
only that hU pnacnee at this rite is presonhed by custom.' 

As soon as tlie gtinaka Imd taken his stand at (he gate, two boys 
decked in white and representing turoag or skeletons came out of the 
temple and danced about in the courcymd crowded wilii speetaLors. 
They were won juined fay other dancen wearing demon miuks. 
Their dancing was the untutored jumping al»ut of amateurs, in nt> 
way compornblc to the skilful and disciplined dancing of the lamas 
of monasteries. Though built into a ritual context, and no dctubt in¬ 
spired by the dantx# which the Khuinjung people see in the monas¬ 
teries of Tcngbodie and Tliiunj, those dnneo at the Dumje were 
clearly intended to amusr die spectainrs, and there was a good deal 
of Itorw-phiy inrompatible with the character of a ritual dance. As 
at die Mani-rimdu at Tliiamt, there also appeared a dancer, tvearing 
the mask ofa very old man, and supporting himsdf on a stick. This 
figure, repitscating esareme old age, was greeted with a burst of 
laughter. Even small boya took pari in dte fim, donning madts much 
too btge for their size, and hopping about in the temple courtyard. 

The dancing lasted only about twenty minutes, and when it had 
come to an end the lamas tiad compklod tJidr rediation, a pn>- 


. » ctuirmion between iIk gimaka and two taen in 

iuital^ altire who Ki as scaw.gwi» of ,||c «ren»ny during the 

New Yew in Uia«L Cf. R. de Ncbwky-Wojkowits, (h^ W 

JDwwft# Yihei, i -Ofiavcnlugcj, 19^61 p. 
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ces&ion ^racrd very similar lo that CDncludia^ the Tairim riie 
(p* 254). A KJiamba^ paid a fee of half a rupee Ibr the task, lifted the 
l/>kpiU- UjtTnn^ and carried it out of the court>'ard. He had a scarf 
VKJund in from of his mouth, in order to mmimi^c oantaiiiinatJon by 
the representation of eviL FplJo^v-ed by the gsmaku^ the lamns and a 
small crowd of men and boys he carried tlic htttui to a place outside 
the viliagt close to the path to Namdie Bazar^ where a deep ph had 
already beta dug. 

Here the Lokpar tarmia W4S put downi and at fome distance frean 
it the kitmpa figure of iJie evil spbril. Lamas and boys ihen threw 
aion^ ju tlte figurct symbohcally kilLlng the faend. The hunaa recited 
from 0 book ajid^ as it ww raining htav'ilyi men sheltered it with 
a muilL tarpaulin^ The lamas' diant was a renewed invoca tion of the 
gods^ whoAe help vrea required to conquer the univicrsal cncmy« It 
concluded with die words^ "You gods in heaven, you icrpem-apirits 
I do not coerce you. If you wish io help me^ do so, If you do 
not want to hdp me» remain quiet. If the enemy h already pre»eitt^ 
I shall throw the t^ma on him^ if he ti not hcrcj then bring him hm^ 
while I throw the ktmil^ 

UucHrtg threatening shnuts^ lamas and gmaka brandished 
weapons^ and the senior Jama shot m arrow from an ancient bow 
m the direction of the shattered issmp^ Jigunr^ Finally q frre was lii 
in the pit, and as the flames were shooting up, the senior Lama threw 
the Lokpar forma imo the blaze. 

With ihouLs of victorjs the procession left the names to consume 
the L^ilrpar tama and returned lo the temple* llicre tlic lamas re¬ 
sumed Uicii; muaL seats^ and continued dicir recitations accompanied 
by the playing ofbcdls^ cymbali and djutm Simulianeously the men 
began to ^ing dancc-^iig^ and formed a line of danters in die spate 
between the benches and the door. The wife of a weal thy man* who 
was not one of the twaa^ served bcerj and one of the lamas handed 
round a plate of food Icfr fr'om the ofTerlngis. 

By 11 p^m, the dancing in full swings and the lamas had com^ 
picted their recitation. A line of about forty male dancers was 
joined by a smaller line of women ckncmi who danced with ihidr 
backs lo the book-shelvTS eontaming the volumd of the Kaugynr, 
die Buddhist canon.^ Men and ^voracn sung at first aUemately, but 
later their taitp mingled, though the lead in ibe linging continued 
to altcrtkaic between tncit and women* 
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HiUT^grtmi) bftya md girbj wlio did not dimor^ teased^ pinched 
wad pullcfl each other arOLEndi ajid tome youa^ nam vwc not 
lammne froia thoe rather crude adv^oca of the bov^. Ncqj^ £i 1J the 
butter lamps hod burnt do^vn^ but the danemg and the amorous 
play of the vety young coniinued in semi-darkness imid laie into 
the night, 

KonmJly there is don dug also out of dc»or?^ but cluftng the 
Duinje» which I attended, it tinludtily rained cvety nighty and thit 
hampered the extetubn of singing and meny^nmking to the open 
ipaccip whcfc people dance in fine wratber. 

The leve^ith and hut day of the Dumje U called Ong^shap, and on 
this day a rite of blessings ptesided over hy the soiiar lama, crowm 
the ritual side of the fcstlvaL The nionimg was spent in visits (q the 
two remaining and in the afternoon Allowed the di^mbution 
of food in the Temple, 

Efcrfore the rite of ’Ltfe-GonAccration^ (TrAr-awM^) man y of the vil¬ 
lagers brought plates of mahee and buckwheat as gifts fur the lamas, 
Tlds rite was conducted by Gdung Ngawang^ and after the usual 
incanUtioiu and ofTcrings, all the vlllagets filed post him io have 
their heads touched whli hb ritual wand 

The Tshnv^ was followed by the appointment of the tawa Ibr 
thc next ycflt. They liad already been chosen by fAtjr/wn and 
in accordance with the Tkystem of ratatioi]^ and they now stood in 
front of the main altars each cairying a brass tray containing a 
white scarC Hicsc scarves were then thrown up to the statue of Gurti 
Rimpoche in such a w^y that they hung over kls arms or shoulders^ 
The new ionM were then each given one of the Tmal fp r and 

tliese they took to their houses. 

As the altar was bong clearedp die three skuU^ps ww token off 
their siajicb, jind old and new inwj drank the conlciits cf ihcae grue¬ 
some \'csiek Finally the large toirnt were lifted down from the altar. 
Two of them were at once dUmanded^ and the ripe and tsumpa parts 
Cut up and diitribiitcd among the villagers present. 

“ilie i&ma DTowa-Kftndrdl and Thukdub* however,, were left in¬ 
tact and given fespccthxly to the vcqjcr (k&nuf ) of the temple, and 
to the ihornmba in his capacity of the lawa in whose house the deenm- 
don of llie tonne had token place on the iltui day of the fotiva!. As 
he carried the hma through the temple and the courtynrdf ss’onhip* 
per^ couched tt^ base with tlieir hcaih in gretuing^ and thL sug^t^ 
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tixAl as Jong as die; U^rma retains ita diapc it also reuuns some itirasurc 
of sanctity^ and that this h dispelled only iu the monicnt of its bi%ak- 
tip. Though by that time temple ofHdalS;, hums and ktwa were aH 
extremely tired, small drirddng parties were held in various house^ 
and the ehofum^a htmseir sang and played on a guitar-like instm-' 
ment, while his daughter and ho: IHcack danced until laie at nights 
TIic ritual procedure of the Dtunje had come to an end, and the 
fchilow'ing day tnrjsi of the vlibgers rclutniid to thdr ordinary activi¬ 
ties. But rhe iawa galhemd cm ihc evening of that day once more in 
the houie of one of their number, and enEcrlamcd the lamnf and 
some friends at a party where rice and beer were served. 

How heavy then is the burden which falls on each during 
the tenure of his office? The cxpetuliture the have lo meet 
cannot be caail y calciiiated in money* Men who have ample supphes 
of potatoes and buckwdieut grown on dieir own fields^ or stores of 
home-made butter, need Cbot pimclLiise any oF these cominoditicssj 
while just the poorer Iowa have to buy for cash whatever thc>‘ con¬ 
tribute. CcmvenwJy the less affiuent Iowa feed the vtlLagers with the 
comparatively cheap buckwheat and potato-cako, ^vliertas richer 
people take pride in providing large quanlitics of rice* 

There arc certain items of expenditure \rhich arc met jointly by 
all the Dumje lawa^ and rich and poor conmbute 10 rhcJic alike. TIic 
tabic on p. ao6 shows the jomt expenditure of die Imra^ one ninth of 
which was borne by each laaki^ as wrJl as the contributijons made 
individtiahy. 

Thus each Imim luwi to spend at least Rs.3t{ bdbre he rt^en started 
to pay for the food and drink whieii he liad to dispense in entertain¬ 
ing his oo-viilagers on the day when this tail hills to him. Here ihc 
cxpendiiUTc varies acconling to a titwa^s tneans^ 

Doije Ngungdu t^pent about Rs+.ioo alone on some 470 lb. of rice, 
whereas those laws who distributed buckwheat bread spent only 
some Ra.iao on buckwheat* Dorje JCgujigdu spent moreover «omc 
Rs. 10 on the food and drink for the lamas during the LialT-day wJicn 
k was his torn to act aj bm\^ and Ri.6 warih of butler for lamps lit 
on the day. He oho spent some Rs,io on Iboding his helpcrr. The 
beer dispensed at liis house was worth about Rs.^o* and whenever 
people gathened in the house to discuss the prqiaraticitt for the 
Dumje they wwr offcml poiatocs^ which came from his own store. 
Adding up these iiems Doijc Ngungdu^s expenditure muit have 
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been cliMe lo Rs,5f», while the poorer amoog ihe wiio econ- 
omued by dbtribuLing buckwheat bread tnitcad of rice, may lm\-t 
mnimgcd witbjxi Rft.^20. Even dmt is a large lunt for a poor ikttneri 
but tile expenditure bus to be borDe outy once in perhaps fifleen 
years^ and whoever hof jwrved as Dumje Imm knows that for many 
yean lo come he and his famUy wflJ enjoy the year's mo^i important 
festival without any anxiety about the provuion of food and drink. 

A* Joint txp^nditiifi tn 

Fees to lamas anil temple ofRciab HSptfl 

Extra fee to Gelung Ngawang^ die senior bma „ 3 

Fee lo four bina£ and^ tliree layznen for decorating 

tomiff j 

Fee m Kltamba acting as gtmaka „ 7J 

Fee to eaiTicr of Lolifiar t^nm | 


B. liidtciducl cofUribulknf cf tach lawa cn kind: 

Butter worth 
Rice „ 

T&ampa 

Beer for second day worth 

Cash to pnrchaie rice and Ua 7 np& for ihc construe* 
don of tffmd 

Wheat flour and eggs to feed tite lamas 


Ib.36 

Ri.6 

.. j 

ff 3 


Rs.a 7 i 

The Dumje, more than any other festival, stFengtheiis (lie ties 
between those with a conunon stake in a gtimba. Such a eoaununity, 
comporabie to a parish, may conust of a aiasic viJlage, such as 
Natnche Bazar, of two twin tiUngts, such as Kiiuinjung and Kuiule, 
or even two viUagcs situated at a considerable diatauei:, such u 
Pangbochc and Phortae, In all these coxes the respomibiltty for 
hnlri i ng Uie Dumje is dutribuled equally among all the parithionaa, 
lamas ^ducting the rites do this not m the capacity of prin¬ 
cipal orgahizeri, but on bdtalT, and one may almost tay, m the 
employ of the parhhiotten. For the senior liuna need not et'en foe 
tcsident in the porUh but may be invited to emne fiom outside and 
pieside over the rites. 
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Ndlhcf the fimbu nor suth secular village oHidaJi as the mtm Iiavc 
any function in tlie prepanitlDn ur tuaducL of the DujmJe rite, though 
as Tcsiilcuti they naturally talte part in the proccedmgs and, when 
their turd domts, art like an^tync else as tawa. 

Tlie religious funetjon of the Dumje as seen by the Sherpas is the 
control and dtratmetion of those evil forces wihcli ilireaten tiic buddy 
and spirituaj wdJ-being of the community. It differs from tjiat of the 
Niungne in to far as the individuaj worshipper 15 not eaqjccted to 
tnjikr any persona] effort for closer union "Hvilli the dwine powers. 
Their ^vorship is largely left to the bunas who atd vc to enrol the gods 
5 n the struggle agaimit the utiiversal enemy, 

A socLal fuaciion of the Dumje which had gamed mcreasmg Im¬ 
portance with ihe settlement of nmnn'ous Khamha amang tlie 
Sherpas of KJiunihut b the integnnion of tiesv residedti within the 
fabric of a parish- Onc^e an immigrant has serv'td at Dumje t<iw& he 
U tnxly a full nien\ber of the communityj and a conscientipus db* 
charge of hb responsibility as imfa raises Itb standing among the 
other s-iUagcrSi who^ however rich and imperume^ have on one 
occasion enjoyed hb hospitality. Failure to take on this respond* 
blUty^ on the other luuidi makei a maji unfit to remain in the parish^ 
and this was shown by the example of the KJiamha w^ho left Kiuim- 
jung. where he liad becr^ resident for ye^irs, in order to escape from 
ids obligation (cf. p. 33}. 

The Dumje b thus one of the principal focal points of the spiri* 
of coTporaicness which pervades a Sherpa pamh, and its timing b 
particularly appropriate to emphasise and enliven thb spirit before 
the Sherpas^ annual dbpcrsal to their high pasnuncfl. At the same 
time it seems to have someiwnes a cathartic cflirct in bringing imo 
die open hidden tensbm among the members of the parish. In the 
crowded gatlierings in the temple, when e^xryone hai had a great 
deal of dr^k^ tnlubitioru Ml away'i and emotiom of rit-alry' or frus- 
tratkjti may be givon espresaion* But outbursts, such as tlioie 1 
watched in tlic Khumjimg icmplep occur under conditions when the 
control and cvtniual rcconciliadon of amagoiibtj can be onmpani* 
lively easily afl^ted. The with hb w^hip symbolLxcs the re* 

straining Ibrcei of society* and the ^ihority vested in him for ihc 
duraiion of ihe festival guarantees that he will be able to maiuialn 
order. People may dius give vmi to their feelings without risking 
any serious conflagraUoiij and ihe spirit of general good fehowship 
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pervading the Dumje cefebratian» fae iltta rt^ pic task of peace* 
malcerj never absent fimm a SEerpa commuiiity, 

Ttr-chsng: The Riu cf Stumer 

Af[cr ibc Dumje all cattle-owTiers leave tJie village^ and move 
wJdi iheif herds to ihe one or other of the blgh-allitude scntemcnti. 
It \m lhere» amerng the pactum amt glacLal nioraincs, ihai the Shtrpas 
Celebnue the rite knoA\m a5 Yer-clmng> which means literally 'sum- 
mcr-becr^ ThU rite aims nminly at securing the wdrare of ihc herda^ 
and those families that oisti no cattle and remain thmuglioiit liuc 
stimmec in the village content ihcimelves wjlii a pale imitatidfi of 
the fesd^iik& detxiid of their ritual 

Most yalt*ownen own houses and Irnid in more than one stmuner 
settlement but tlinugh their movements &nni one to the 

other do not necessarily fX)n&rm to a fixed routiiiCj li is usual fqr a 
family to cekhrate the Yer-cKang year after year in the same 
locality and Ln ca-o[>eration with the same neighbours. 

The Vcr^chang celebration w^hich 1 attended in 1957 was lield In 
MacKhenna, a setiicmcni well above the 15,000-fcct line^ high above 
the right bank of the Dudh Koil. Six yakK^wners of Klimnjujig art 
in the habit of pcrformjng the Ver-chang ~m this place, and as there 
is no lama among tbem, they invited Lauiii Sliarap to minister at 
the rites. One among the aii houschoLdefs functloiis os imm of the 
rile, and aa such be m responsible for ilic payment of tlic tama and 
for providing ceriabi ritual accessories. On this ocaisioi] the function 
of iawa is not onemus, For all the hcFimiholdcni make wjud contri¬ 
butions in the sliape of raw tDateriala (be tsnnti and offerings^ 

Tlie main rite was held on August ihe sixtb day after new 
moon^ but ihis date a not prescribed and people in some other 
«ettlements had performed the Yer^dwng two days eariicr. On the 
first day an altar was fcl up in the open at die foot of a aquare ilone 
struemre surmounted by iarshing flying small prayer flags. Wliile 
the lama prepared tor the making nf tonruif e ac h of the housts 
holders brought bis oontribtition of butter, £fflffip 4 and unrefined 
mgar. As lie arrived at the altar, the bulier was wdglicd and the 
tsampa measured so as to assure that everyone contributed exactly 
the tame quantity. AU the sEk men then set about mixing the in¬ 
gredients and produci ng a stiff dough known as phma. 

The lama llien made a Lhapsm^ Kiitgur imna as well as /vnTu 
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representing Guru Tratpo and Sengdroma, whereas ibt laftnea 
£uhioiicd fix tiL^ ^nTTd syinbaZLxing^ Khiimbu^yQJliaj Lon^ok^ 
pari* L^pchi^ Dsftmdmk and a /«. Moreover they noddled yak* 
sheep and goats* but signifioamly iidiher oxen nor horses. All these 
Uifmn were set out in tlie altar and Lbc lania tieci yellow and blue 
primulas tp hia wand. 

The laijiB then began die reeitation of a Ihspimg text, and the 
other men occasionally joined in the chant»ig„ one of diem bcadng 
a large drum. Later tile iix housdioldeiSj each carrying a brass 
plate containing rice-grains and same red and white ribbons, stood 
in a line dose tO the aliar. One of them^ who for tht occasion liad 
donned a yellow silk robe and a flat yellow CJiincsc hat^ produced a 
small book, with die title ImhQpi wimha, and red ted from this the 
appropriate tAficArfu invocstLions, Tlidc consist of long enumcratbns 
of the names of godi, lamas and saLntf, the recitation of each section 
being followed by the phrase ^lo you all I offer these grains^ and the 
scattering of rice-grains* First the Buddhas Qickn Ngawang Taye 
{Sakya Mum}i Limgn-tudrc-chcmbu (AvaLukitc^-iira maEiakaruna) 
and Tuliingii Peznackun (Urken Rimpoche, i.t* Padmosambhava) 
art invoked. Then follow groups of names of saints of Tibet, of India* 
and of China^ names of ddendcr deities {snmgma) and of of 

the mothers of and of yuch badity gods os Khumbu- 

yulhn* and then tht names of deities worthip[jed by speciJic Sherpa 
clans. Finally there is on m\'ocation of the unspecified deities of 
mountains, trees* tvater* diffs* aummer settlements and ivinter 
selllemcnts. 

Tlic recitation of tbU text is alw'ays done by a laymaiii whereas a 
Jama b required to perform die ihapsang rile at the altar. 

At the end of the ritual all the yak bcbitgtng to the isix hnuso- 
holders celebrating the Ycr-chang ivere driven pait the altar, and 
then into theb owner^s endosuxes. For now followed the re-dcdici^ 
tion of such yak had once been dedicated to Khumbu-yolha or 
any other mpuntain tlcity. In MachJuiTma there were three such 
animoh, and for each a private rite was performed by the owner* 
Dorje Ngungdu, whp owned a white female yak once dedicated to 
Khumbu*yUlha, approached the animal first with siupuldering 
incense, then tied red ribbons to the yak's ears* sliouMcr hair and 
tafi, put doiA of butter nn its bend, hack, aides and leet, and finally 
poured milk uti its back. liVlulc doing tJiii he recited prayers^ and 
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Jiis wife held the burning inceme. At the end tJic yak W3W released 
and ilw whnic herd driven cm I of ilie endosiire. 

Later in the clay all the tnembers of the six families asscmhlcd 
oiice more at the aJtari and every miiRt woman and child reserved 
a large hall made of the mixture^ Curd, contributed by all 

houKrhqlders, waa novi- ladled out Into cups and bowls which people 
had brought with tiicnn Jiveryiciiie sal down to drink the curd and 
tat part of Jiii share o(phema^ Finally the altar was di^tnantled, and 
the ionita was distrihuted among those present. Each householder 
received one of tJisr xbc btg itDfTTtit and a rundom niimbcr of smaller 
ones, 

rhis day and the foUnwing five day;» the sue families entertained 
each other in tum. l-atge quantities of beer had been made or 
brought trp fhmi Khsiiiijujig, and each parly started widi a eene- 
monial o feti ng of beer ro one guest after the otlicr^ As n guest taket 
the dJlcd drinking tH>wl| which contajns about a pinti In both hanek^ 
the hoiicss and all the men present intone a chant containing a 
reference to Guru Rimpodie. TJic guest t* expected lo drink finl 
pari of lie bmvrs conteuti^ and when it liaii iieen rehlted by die 
hosfefla^ empty Jl in one draughty For women a somewhai suLdler 
bowl may be used, and very young boys and guls arc not compelled 
to empty a bowl oompieidy* A la^-ish meal of rice and stew follows 
tlic Ceremonial serving of drinks^ but more beer is available after 
the meah and ev'cry party ends with singings even tliough in tlie 
small houses of a jwrra aettlcment there Ld not sufEdeut room for 
danojig^ 

While the ritual h confirmed to die first day^ die feasting Coit- 
tlnuea for as many tlayn as there arc families ccJchmiing the Ycr- 
chang togetlier+ At this dmc the herdi da not require a great deni 
of care^ and the gnus-cutting and hay-making has not yet begun p 
Tlic herdsmen and their fkmilits can thetefonr indulge in a short 
speU of feasting and drinkings but the supplies of beer and grain 
brought from ihcir viliages are soon exhausted* and for the rmmin- 
det of their stay in die high mnuner seidements they lead a verv 
frugal Jlfc* 

Mam^rirndii—A Feoit of Ritual Dances 

Apart from the rite* performed in the village tempici and attended 
by the noimal cqngregadon of such there is one litttal per- 
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formance wbicli attracts raeti and wnnicn from, all the viUagci of 
Khumhu, Tim rite, kmvm m Maiii-riindu» is Jicld flnnnsiliy at the 
TJiainj motuuicry in the monih of May, mtd at Tczigbochc in No¬ 
vember. The iittirgieal bask k similar to that of die Dumje, but 
whereas the Dumje can be performed by a small number of kmas 
supported by the bty-ranmljers of a viiluge ooiniiiuniiy, tlie edc^ 
bmiiori of the Manl-iiniiiu requires the setting and the resource^ of 
a [iiunasieiy^ Tile CDtnpLcrtc eiiactment of the rite includes rhiial 
dancer performed by nionki who dress up m elaborate oosimnes and 
wear rnadcs representing deities and spirits. 

Until the establisluiietit of mcnafibc eommunitics in the first lialf 
of the twentieth ccntur>% the Mani-rimdu had never been celebrated 
In Khunibu, bat numy if the irdmbitonis had seen pcrToimiLncea in 
the Tibetan monastery QfJRjjngpbii, and it wai llierc that the monks 
orKhuoihu learnl the riluaJ diinces. In the tifetime of Gulu Lama, 
Lht founder of Tciigbodie, the celebration of the Mani-rtmdu in 
that monastery^ was cm a very grand scale^ but hi Tlnuni gamta this 
rite Wilt first performed in and the etuctment of the appro¬ 

priate dances was begun only in 1930, some seven years before the 
performance I iva idled in May 1937^ 

Tlie performance on a much more modcsE scale than the 
MaiiUrimdu celebralions in Rongphu and other Tibetan monas^ 
icrics which had served as prototypes, but one could nevertheless 
dearly discern that ihh rile was basicaily of Uic same nature as the 
Tibeun m^'iiery play deserLbed by L. A. Wadddl.^ According to 
Waddell the pUy was known 10 unsophktkatcd Tibelans as ^Dance 
of tlie Red Tiger Devil^ (i'Tag^mar^ch^am)i a deity of the pre- 
Buddhist B6n religion of Til^et^ and it U indeed proLuiblc that 
elements of very andcni Tibetan ritunl survive as feactires of this 
rite» The Sberpas of KJiumbn know it only under the name of hilani- 
rimdii^ and consider it unquestioningly an micgTal pari of Suddhht 
reljgLoui life.* Tlicy' explain that the pciformancca aim at inereming 
the general Avelfare of die people^ and do not serve any such speeilk 
purpose for InstEmcCi the celebraiion of the Niungut. For laymen 

* 'T7i£ BuiiSijnj vj pp. 5i6-3gv Ijondon, 

^ Tor liEfscriptieuf 4jf eoiapsrqble hi Tibet and 1 Jidabb see 

abo J. Baceu IhpminitUiotn lltAnraitt dans kf dti 7iM+ {Lmi 

dt tOnrfdi Tome EfI)t Fam, 1031, tu>d N, It. OKlwin-AtmiTfi, 
^Description of a Myrtle Play ai perfcrmted in Ladekli Z^Aker^, Joum^ ^ 
iAf djiuk Sveitif isf ikngdt pp. yt-q, VoJ^ Pan L 1865. 
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ui be in H^tedddAce at the Mdni-rlmdu h coEi^Idcred mcritoriduat 
and many of those preaenl at tlic riics ity lo gain Autlicr merit by 
odering gifts of money to the presiding l&ma or the coountzmty of 
monks^ and by distributing food amojig ilie pdgTirrw, 

A detailed deseripiion of iht pttpceedmgs daring the four dap of 
Oie Manin^rlnulu celebrations svould fill an entire ohapter^ and here 
only an ouiiiiie of the ritual pafornwnces can be gh^taSp 
The first day, which in 1357 devoted mainly 

to a btutl rehearsal of the ritual dances. Only a fe^ir visitors and pil- 
grimA had amvedj and the courtyard of the monastery was empiy 
of spectators. It ennsuta of a roughly square lermoe, partly cut 
mil of the steep hillside and partly built up of atone-wnrk. On the 
hilbide it is bounded by the and on [wo mhef sides by low 

galleries with flat roofu On the fourtit side there U a precipice and 
looking down ovtt the wooden railing one seci urveral hiiniired feci 
below the bouses and ficldi of Thanu sprawling along u glacial 
stream. Towering above the valley ibcre are the snow-capped 
mountains flanking the I’eshi Lapeha—a high pass tcading to the 
Rdw'allng area—and thU background of da?;jeUng snow heightened 
ilic imprcsiveiicss of tlic ritual ptrfotmanccs enacted on so mag¬ 
nificent a stx^^ 

Early in the morning the younger monks busied themselves with 
carrying benches, chairfi and low mbld from the interior of tlie 
icmpic into (he courtyard, Tbej- arranged tliem to ajs to pimddc 
elevated seats on the side of the cotirtyanL During the fol¬ 

lowing three days these seats remattifd die same, but m tlic centre 
of the oouriyatd tables fur olTcrbigs and otlier ritual arrangementi 
were set up and clionged again aecoMing to the rites to be per- 
formed. 

Although the firit day*i perfomcinee in the nature of ^ 
rehearsal^ and the dancers wore neither masks nor covtumes^ it wo-a 
nevcrihcl&^ done with all w?}cmnjtyj and the mean la turns were 
dbvfomly intended a* true prayersp U began with a ^nfore of trum¬ 
pets and the entrance of the head Lama, a stout man in lii$ Scvflu tic 3 i 
who wore a ydlow jackci^ red robe and white scarf draped over one 
shoulder^ and a peaked eap of duU rod* The latter, however, wai 
later reptaoed by n black-fringed cyc-shade. Behind die head b m a 
walked sc^^erat other lamas and monks, tneluiilug two af his socu^^ 
’ For the pcnoimel of the Tbami mouAStcTy sr=f pp, 1^5. 
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The head lamsi was installed ia du: central jcal of a mw of benches 
put up along the waJIi and the other Imnasaixangijd themselves 
on liotli side* of him. Before ihctn stood Jow^ lables, and that m front 
of the liead lama u'as eovcfcd with a Chinese car|>ct in blue and 
ydlow; on this %vas nmv placed a Lacfjucf tray l^earing hand-bell, 
dotji and a small drum. A large tornya draped in a white scatf^ & 
plate with rice-grains^ praycr-bfiob and several paij^ of large 
cymbals were distributed wer the other tables. 

The Jamas who ivtire to provide tJie miuical accoinpaniment for 
die reeimiiansand dances were seated in twn grouj^: one on bcniihes 
placed at right angles lo the ^high tahle^ of the head btmai and one 
in a galJcry on the side of the courtyard lacing the first group. The 
former inctuded two playtr» of enormous tcJeRCOpic honia* and the 
other tlic pln^-eia of large doiible-mcmbrane druim* which were 
aua pended from the roof of the gallerj'. Most of theac itiusieians had 
bookie in frtjttt of them^ and h% the inicrvab of playing tbetr instrn- 
ments they joined in the reciiaiions. 

The proceetEngs were introduced by prayemt led by tlsc head 
and the lamas sitting beside hinii Whenever there wa^ a paiise^ 
young monies served tea to all the sealed latims^ and as die morning 
Vforc on individual villagers approached the head lama tvith ofTcr- 
ings of cliillicSp beer and <3Qins, AH these were put to one side, but 
afterwards ihe chillies were disiributed among aH the lamas. 

After a brief iniervid. the sound nf a thigh-bone Erumpet^ blown 
on lop itorry of the temple^ announced ihat the dancers were 
ready, and this signal wos aJiitwered by a bhiil on a vim ili iT instfu- 
mem played by one of the lamas in ibe gallery of the courtyard. 
Heralded by a slow rhyihin played on the idcscnpic horas^ cymbals 
and hand*drunis six lamas emerged one by one fmm the temple 
door> and came down the steps with alow deliberate movemestSi At 
each step they lumed towards the head lamaj, and by bovring 
*tLi]Lcd iiis permi^ion to dancc'p 

They wore their usual purple sleeveless cassocks and heavy felt 
boots, but tliougli they were not pmfossioiial dancers they executed 
the emtiing dance witJt surprising assurance and nimhlencss. This 
and the other dances will be described as they were extctited in fuli 
costume on tlte third day of die Mani-rimdu. A comparisian be* 
tween the twn ficirfbrmanoci showed dial die rehrannl, known os 
('dance of showing'), was an exact replica of the full 
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rkualp complete wjili ritual ac€c^ric$p mcantadoiu and miisiCt iiut 
wkliout mmks^ cainmtA and an audience. It lasted until tlic late 
arto-noon, and dion^li by tlie end one or iwo of the monastery 
dignitnxics were ilic wt:mt for Iiaving drunk loo much oftbe 

beer provided by the faidifid, tiic ^IcuinJiy cf the proceeding? re- 
mained undiminished up ti> ihc end ^lien, occcFrupanicd by lantaa 
bluvvizig irumpeUi (he licad luma returned !o the temple. 

TTie second day began vdili the uiud mnmmg sendee in the 
tnunediately after its dusc the head lama^ proceeded by two 
trumpeters and lamas can^dng plates with chillies* and followed by 
two boyi canyliig ofFinrings of make* came oui of the temple and 
walked to hk own house built on a ledge above the temple. 

Later in the morning cnovids of villagers fiom Thami and vUitors 
from fli far as ?iamehe Bazar came up the steepj w^indlng path to the 
monastery. TTicy were dressed in their beit dothts, and airmng 
theta WTOc old grty-haired people as well m a great many children. 
0(t arrival tlicy first cLrdcd the gomta, ami some of ihc older people, 
turning tilver prayef-Vi heds they walked^ repea ii:d tbU dr- 
cumaaihuLitkin several timei before they settJed down m the court¬ 
yard. Outside the gate several w^omen Jiod taken tJicir st^d witii 
large bamU of make beef ^ and every newcomer wm pressed lo 
refresh himself with a &ce drmL By dus and simlbr dispensations 
of drink and food lay people acquire merit as weU as prestige and 
popular! ty'. 

In die meantime lamas arranged seats and tables for the per- 
formnnee of a rite knotvn os Tshi-tiwig (*Life-Cunsocralioii'), vAuch 
is preceded by the presentation of offerings tn the head lama by the 
laity and consisb of a general birring and distnbtilkvti of siucred 
food tiCi all those present. 

By the lime the head lama and his suite were to take their icats 
al the *high tabid, the court>'ard was ax^wtlcd wjih pilgriinii, some 
squatting and some standing. His entry was heralded by trumpeters 
wearing ucange cap crested with high ycSIow tufu* and as the old 
man took his the other lamas filed into a lower row of seats 
facing the ^high tabled There wJis a blast of tnimpcts and a dash of 
cyinbab^ and crUiuds of incense from buming juniper bmndia 
floated through ihc air, 

Aficr a sequence princantatiORS accompanied b>^ the full orch^ira 
of instruments^ tUe presenlaLion of gifts hy laymen began. Each 
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donpr ti^d 10 ptisK hts %vay tlux^ugh tite densely packed crowd 
squatting in ihe enurtyard^ and ihtn atnod in Onont of the tend 
lama's throne with hb back tn ihe line nf lamas on the lower srati. 
He presented a white scarf to the head Umap and wm then made io 
hold up one by one a thrcc'ijcred structure of silver inlaid widi 
turquoise and covered with ricc^ known as the *magic offering of jJie 
universe* or rice-ffmrfdut ^ brass figure of a Buddha (ku)^ a small 
book (jiihg) auid a brM ahsrtttt. Mer holding up all these objects 
he placed hb gift, which oonsisted of eitlicr cash or gmiit, On the 
table before the head Uma. Bat this tJaboraie form of presentation 
iv'as used ordy in the case of prominent donors most of whom gave 
substnntml cash pfis. Ordinary people luanded small bags of grain 
to two laymen of Thami whop acting unofficial helper*, conveyed 
these gifts in a contitiumu itrieam to the head Unifl, 

Aport from tlic donor* of cash or grainp dicrr \hrm men and 
women who brought Bask* of beer and kept lihing the cupi of 
lamas^ Indeed rcJreahnicrits were continuously served^ and the 
binai^ tca-^cupa were never allowed to remain empty fbr long. 

1L WPS late in the aftcrtioori and dusk wa* falling when the pre* 
sentatioB of gifit atid the recitation of pray'crs ended. Tlic moment 
for the rite of'Life CoiUKcrstion" had Jiow^ came^ and in preparation 
of til b fmal rite several taznas ^vent throttgh the ernwd with brass 
ju^ coTttainitig holy water (in) mixed with red |Kiivder. ^Hib liquid 
th ey poTiiTcd into the cupped hands or iJie drinking cups of the assem¬ 
bled pcoplcj who sipped from it and pvit the rest on their headsi 
The Tihi-ai^rtg rite of ^IJfc-Ckiiisecration^t described by L. A, 
WaddeU^ as the ^Euchariat of Lamabm*, is intended to bestow on 
the recipient* the tilcssing of long lifci and tlii* b symbolbcd by the 
distribution of lilc-giving liquids and pilk^ lit a recent detailed 
dcscripiUin of thk rite a* obam^ in the Dolpo region of Western 
Nepal, David Sncligrove* poinu out that the intention of dik ^Life* 
Conrecration' is the nourishing of the ^aupcmaiural^ life {bia*ishe) 
dbtinct from tlie normal life force* IlIic invocalioci forming part 
of the ritual v^'hich he quotes makes it dear that ihe tu be 

strengthened b indeedt as suggested also by Ncb«k>--Wojkowirep* 
oomparabte 'iviih the detachable *life* or 'soul-foroc* w'hich plays 

^ Op, ClL, p. r^-S. 

* fliitiaL^n Oxford, 1961, p. 143. 

* Oraefii tmd Dmoiii ef Tihtlf i*-Ciimvciibagei PP^ 4^1 ^ iBa. 
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SO gre^i a role id IncliaD tribal fb^one ^lil tbe straying of M'MiJi 
does not iDvalv« Limncitiiatc phyiioiJ death, 

The liturig'kjd Te?st^ OKct at this rke contains mvocanona of 
PadiJknsambhava (^Lotus-Bom^) and tbi: dKinitics of (he lotus- 
famiJy \%'ith which he & idcntUied^ but both these mvocaiions and the 
conscciation of the Hfc^vingsubitances were lost on the niajonty 
of the cto\vdr which eagerly awaited the distributiaii of these mli- 
Atances at the bjmdi of the lama sftdng on both sidca of the abbot. 

When finally die rite liad reached this stage, die crowd surged 
lowardf the liead lama's tahlcK and let'et^ Jamas tried to control 
h with the help of a wooikn bar held in such a nmnner that only ft 
few people at a time could file past the line of huims seated behind 
die high table. M cadi person pa$setl the lamas he teccived fiom 
the first a drop of holy water \fu)j fiom the second a Ixfe-pdJct made 
of flour and spice {/rftf-j/f), froni the next a spoonful of beer mixed 
with sugar {Uwc-€hafig), from ihc head lama a blessing conveyed by 
the touch of a sacred wand and from the last lama a small 

red pellet made of rice-flour Some liAed up c hildr en 

or supported old persons, and the master of ccremomis {cfmriimha), 
who wielded a stick with a white scarf attached lo H, tuppeirted by 
the younger l a man was hard put to it to maintain an orderly pTOgrew 
[last ihc "liigh table'. A Tew yxmng men, w^ho had imbibed more than 
tlieir fair sliarc of beeri used the surge towards the head buna to 
whip up an aimoiphcrc of e^ceJtciitentH Finally, ho>vev'cr, alt those 
present had received the hi wing believed to ensure kmg life, and 
tilt lamas CDuld retire to the pmt&n. 

The third day of the festival was dcT-’oted endrelv to the perfor- 
nmnee of the ritual dances rehcaiMl on the fii^t day. Festive crowds, 
even mote numerous than the day before, filted every cerner of the 
couriyard, and Ute flat tdofi of the two galleria were packed with 
specuttors. Two rAorfiwti: wielding long leather wMpi cleared the 
centre of the courtyard and jiaw to it that the emwtis did not en^ 
cifMch on the space required for tJic dancers. 

Even before the dance ritual started there was a bustle of men 
and women scr^^ing beer. Gcnooui donors had placed a whole 
battery of large wiooden barreU in a comer of ti«e courtyard, and 
from these the thick brew wsia ladled Into flasks and Jugs^ which in 
turn carried to fill bowb and drinking cups. Tliis activity 
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coniinucfd throughout the and die donors of drink and aU sorts 
of dr>' food^ delermincd that their gifts shouJd reach the spceEators, 
setLined to miiid little wkeLber the distribiJlion disturbed the aimo- 
pJicrc of the sacred dances. 

The cnirancc of the tint six daociirs was net'crtiidesi Lrapresuve. 
They v^tto drtastd in oninge and ^^Uow silk jackeu worn ovw ilieir 
wide purpk robeSj had liigh, croated yellow liats and accompatiied 
their tnciisared njovnnents with the cLuah of Viig bras cymbals. 
These dancers arc known as {^heralds') and their dance^ 

which docs not form, pjiri of the traditional sequence of dramatic 
dances and tastfl only a few mmutet^ U oonaidcred a merely 
omammital introduction and known as nd-trimt. 

The sound of a thigh-bone trunipct from the msidc of the gmbs 
subsequently announced the first of the dimoes of the traditional 
sequence. Tlte she lamas performing this dance are known as 
jirr^^ngenpa ('dancers of the four directloni'). Tlicy solemnly came 
down the steps of the temple lo dance the iirkm or "ilhation danced 
They wore wide^hrimmed black hats made of a kind of 

lacquered papier mAch^ by the KJiuinjung painter Kapa KaldcUr 
each topped by a ihree^pronged tlructui'c beariDg the painted 
design of a bumaji shulL Grbs^crosa paticrns cpf green hands covered 
tlie top of the wide brims, the oilier aide of which was painted ted. 
The wide flowing n>l>es of the six du^cers were In Chinese style 
and conibted of sUbs ki variom bright colours, orange, green and 
miigeAia in two of die rfibcSp ydloxv, blue and red in two others^ and 
black, red* green and hhtc in the J^matnlng tw^. One by one the 
dancers circled the courtyard firsi with slow movements and then 
with foster turns, till all sit dancers were arranged round the oeOtEc 
pole* next to which stood a table with ofleiings and ImTUS. Tied to 
the centre posl was the dried leg of a sheeps and as aiiinuU sacrifices 
have no place in Buddhist ritual, this ritual use of the Umb of an 
n nirp ^ il may Ik an element belonging to the supposed BOn tiack* 
ground of the ritual. In the ^ihamamatic riuiat of Tibetan oracle- 
priests animal sacrifice! and the ritual us^ of the anJmal^s sev^d leg 
are med even today,^ 

The cfmpm then distributed 10 tlie dancm smaU bnaas cups con¬ 
taining flour-balls and filled them xvith bdSTp Hnldtng these cups 

^ Cf^ R, dc Ntbciky-Wojkowii*; Ora£iti -wirf Otments vf "s-Graven^ 

huge, J9:5f;, p. 551. 
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th<t danccn cxeculed several lumsi^ and ihcn flung flour>baI]f 
beer into the air aji an oQcring ld the spirits. Thu i]ic>' repeated 
twice and m between they perfijrmed a number of dance nmvemenu 
including a rapid whirl recninisenu of a pirouettC) 

The identity of the figures reproealed by these dancen b by no 
means clear. The Sberpas coniidcr the as divine beingSj 

sdmeliow associated with the four i^uartcrVi but net idcntioil with 
the lour Bhrwhere titrularly attired dancers, how- 

ever, have been described as 'biiick-hai magicians' or Bbn-priests, 
and Waddell speaks of them as ‘the pro-Luruaist black-mititd 
priests, dad in rich robes of China silk and brocade'.' 

After a dance lasting nearly twenty minutes, the sis dancm 
returned two by two into the gamt/a. There was a short intmai used 
for the distribution of refireshmeuts, and ilieo four dancm wearing 
masks and kooum as kingniii came running nut of the gemba. The 
r^resent jestm in the paradise of Sundokpari, but have 
also associations with tlte fbui' directions. The one ^rearing a svhite 
mask comei fmin the cast, tlie bearer of the green mask front the 
south, that of the red mask rrom the west, and that of the yellow 
mask from the north. Two of tltem accompanied (heir dance witli 
the playing of cymbals and two beat haiid>drunu. Tliis dance was 
bat and full of movement, thus Contrasting sliarply with the digni* 
Ged and restrained dance of the black-lialtcd priests. 

The numljer of king-^ is not pnacrihed; while in Tlianji ami 
Tcngboche only four appear at the Maui-riindu, lijcre were eight 
in Rongphu. and according to the teats there sliould ideally be one 
thousand, a figure which can liardly ever have been reached even in 
the higgtst TUietan monasteiio. 

Next a dancer wearing tic mask of Raja Doijc Tolo was heralded 
by a fanfare of irampcu played by lamas wearing high ydlow hats. 
Raja Doije Tub is described as an aspect of Gum Rimpoche, but 
the huge mask the dancer wore seemed more appropriate to a 
dangerous demon than m the revered Buddhist saint. Tlic 
cniour of the terrifying face was a dark brown with die featurm 
outlined in ytlbw'; on the forehead there were representationi of 
three skulls, and above the maik there was a shock of brown hair 
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dance of msgiciam (4*10.™^; «s pan of a feast HTvjna the nto- 

piUation ol the pmiertivc demci. Cf. OratUi md Ihnmi /iJrtTp. 43^ 
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tied up In a tO|>kno^ In hU right iLand die dancer Carried ribbon 
streamers in green and yelloW| and in hh left hnnd a large dagger. 
He wore a blue gauze skirt bordered in gold^ and its an apnin a 
tkanka painted on clothe HU large jhawl yellow^ red and green. 
The Tnovementg nf thb dancer* hampered by hh huge mask and 
ctodiesj were slaw and this was in keeping with the royat status of 
Raja Doijc Tola. After some time he was shown to a scat^ and a 
lama presented him with a iamto as an offering. 

After xixe appearance of Raja Dfjijc Tolo there was an mtervaJp 
wJien most people bad something to eat. Men and tv^men with 
baskets containing various types of fried lircad and sweets went 
ihrmigh the crowd and IrteJy distributed these calable*i without 
discHminadng in any way between the various spectators. Beer also 
continued to flow freely^ and the gain of merit was the osten^bk 
Tc\vard for those dJspcniing such lavish hogpitaiityp 

This lunch break was also the time for one of the humoroiis 
inierludca which now and then enlivened the pTOceedlngs. A mAn 
dreued in a blue robe and wcaotig an enormous white mask with 
a benign imiJc appeared on the temple steps^ but seemed too weak 
and tottery to come down into tJie courtyurtL Two lamai vvent to his 
aid and tried to keep hkn from fallings Thb figure is called Ffyobo* 
mt*tsmng^ and represents eatienic old age+ The idea is that a very 
great age viill be reached by those who do good wxirks* but whatever 
the figure was lo symboliae^ the port of mi-lsttins^ had turned into 
that of a Jester, whose antics were tntended to make the audience 
laugh. 

^Vlien the musicians resumed their playing it was to accompany 
tlie dance of Uvo iomaa rcpfestciUng skdetons They wore 

trcain^colourcd masks with red, taxless soekclS;, g^pmg mouths and 
nostrib^ and fan-like ears. Their dress ootuisted of white entmn 
trouserj amt lunicSj and tl^rc had been some attetnpt to paint the 
bones and ribs in red on to the tq^tumc. The whole attire failed to 
inake a terrifying Ltiipres^ioni and the crowd comidered the dance 
of the rurnag more with amtiscmeni ihsm with awe, even when die 
two skdetons produced a small doll represeuling n nuked human 
body, and flayed and tormented it while dragging it around the 
courtyard, "Hie scene symbolized the torments which humani may 
suHer at die liands ofevil spirits utilcsc dicy arc aided by the po^tun 
of Buddhiii saints and divinities. 
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After this four dajiCOT known wearing ^Tifl fobeJ 

of dqrfc blue mth long pointed sleeves, look Uie stage. Tins monks 
were vagLte about the Eneanlng of their d^tu^ but one of my in* 
fpnnants explained that the reprcsetit ihe Icgefiddry Lama 

Lha!iing*piEilik-dcpijej who hid a bow and arrow in his sleeve and 
killed Dudang-tairoa* wlio bad been rdncumaticd ns an evil spirii 
and haul inflicted much aufTcring on ihc people of 1 ibet This 
legentiary figure may be represented by any number of dancers^ 
but ilitre b no attempt at any drama tic represcntalion of llie in* 
cident which c^tablhl^ the fame. 

A dancer wearing a red mask with three eyes and a skull above 
the Ibrchcad ilieti entered in the company of iwo attendants wearing 
pmkuh masks with €att»likc features^ The mnin figuref who w'vut 
diroqgh movcmcfits similar lo those of Raja Daqc XolOj repr^enletl 
Shelunga, a local god worshipped near Rongphti. -As the Thattni 
lamas leamL tim Mani-rundu dances ni the Rongphu nioausi€r)'i 
they abo adopted ihi-t sequencej although SiicJunga plays no r&lc in 
the mli of Khumbit^ 

The next dance^ Icrtown as Tidzam, brought four ddues armed 
witli swords onio theaecne. Their niaski^ tiro blue and tvi^ bfowjti 
were ilmiiar to tliose of the gon-ditn^ and at die end of the dance a 
small himian figure made of dough was produced in a triangular UmCi 
and cui into piece# by die dancm* This action is reminiiccait 

of the dcslrucdoo of the dough figure at tlie Dumjc rite (p, 201}, 
and the figure, known as linga, represents a hostile ipiiit.* 

Ehmtig anodier long mteni-al in die fiiuoj perfommnee a jeaier, 
known as loiig-den and acted liy the gsrkm of the monastery, mad* 
appearance in the court^’ardi "^I'hls figure wore a mask and 
dolhes itiggesth^ of an Indian sadhu or fiiltjr ii\s untidy copper- 
colmin^, cuikd hair w-as tied up m a top-knot* and he otiried x 
rail e nnn and a sticL Hij bufToottery included imitations of the 
perfonmuiCK of the day. such as a parody of a Ubauon and 


^^=t«ikyAVijikc)rwltt, OfQcks fljaif Ikm&ni qf Tthi, p. gfifl,— 
IJclJl nur-iuo^ in the cour* of jKe ^ 

at thf^ t^bed by four ^ccmetery-^hcnili', ajitl it icenu ihic 

mcmv'or ^ ^ IwfoCTUcd m Thami lliti ^ytoboHcal dcs-mjctiim of vtac 

dime/of thu ” ^cted t^cc En a slightly cliflerem ftum* ooce La the 

Tidsaiii ^rwnrju m doll uuuic of ^hric, and once in dw 

’ wheo che elfigy to be destroyed is made of d o u gh ■ 
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By Hie time lh^y music and dances lestaried h w.is getting dark. 
hWict a dance of two pairs of masked figures knoivn as lilang-ma and 
Sur-dzem, and dressed in ccremoiilal robes of Chiiiese pattern* 
there wu.s fmally a dance caUed (^all dance together') or 

iok-Uam (^go out dance"). For thk final dance all the available 
coatumes* masks and dancera were gat!icred^ and nine lamas* wear¬ 
ing the costumes of Tidzam and other bcntr^-olcnt beings 

(but not Lhc Lwo divinities Raja Dorje Tolo and Shdunga) appeared 
in the courty^ard, and danced a round dance exprosing the peopled 
joy over their libemtioit from the forcB of cviL 

During the last two dances one of Uie two choriimis ahow'cd signs 
of possession by a god This layman, who had doubtless dntnJk 
a great deal of Ijcct, suddenly began to tremble and in ter strange 
sounds. Several men tried to restrain hUn* but he shook them off* 
rushed to join the dance with untutored but vigoroiis movement^ 
flinging hij arms about and several times coming into the way of 
the masked dancers. 'Fhough everyone agreed that a god had come 
upon him* the crowd seemed mate amused than awed. 'Die po»cs* 
dtm tedt him as *oon as tlic music stopped and no fiirlher notice was 
taken of his experience. 

The day ended with general shouts of 'dc* 

lory, and as the lamas tvent back into the temple and tlic crowd 
thinned I die young men among the visiton started a round dance 
of their owiii and continued dancing and siiiging in the way usual 
at social oceastoru until lace inm the night. 

The day after the ritual dances is tmditinnally devoted to a cciey 
mony known ba Shiwt Jinsak* which is the Buddliist version of the 
1 Utidu Horn offering* The pteparmtiouA for this rite begin w-ith the 
comtmetion of an ^Jtar in the monaAiciy couriyrard on which itic 
offerings are to be burnt* This altar consists of a raised squjire 

shaped out of mud, tvhich Is enclosed w’lthin wooden Ixiards until It 
has hardened and a sand painiing has been drawn on its surikce« 

The cherpen of die lemplc, helped by another lama* was In charge 
of this task. Using a long meial funueh from svhich if gently knocked 
ft tiny trickle of coloured land i£sue^ he drew five concentric circles* 
three red dttniaiing with two wliite ones. In the centre he drew 
four figures known as 'flowef-petals\ and in each of the four comm 
of the altar he drew on u blue background n yellow moon and 
aiandmg in its curve a dofjt or vqjra. Before anyone, except a few 
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chilfircHn liad admifctl (his s^tid paintingp Itnown lu 
it cm%jr«d with cakci of dried cow dung, ami dun rcmaiuird Iti-^ 
visible until tlic fUimcf of the burnt ofreniigs had de^ttoycd iL 

The ihnrpm also brotight two one rqjrcsenting a serpent- 

spirit (^if}j wlilch was later to be thrown inio a stream, and one 
imovm aa adorned with irpreseutations of dower petals^ The 
Utter wm. to be burnt on ihc uLiar^ 

Benches and tables \^erc arranged to fomi a square eftcloaing 
the aitaTH On a table to the right of the head kma*i 5cat+ offeringSj 
ttnma and rliual objects were set oijt| and all diE^c preparations 
extended over tnosi of die aTtcninon^ Tlie sun was diking when the 
head Urna took his scat and (lie other Unnajs letded dotvti on the 
bencliesi bringing with them tiooks and the usual izisirumenls for the 
accotnpanimeui of recimiiom* 

Within lire square there were also a few scats for Laymen^ juid a 
pttrminent tiillagcr orThomi and his wife brought a large container 
filled with loaves mode of tsfjmp^, and proceeded to serve theru to 
the Umas and the children who ivcrc the sole spectators of the rite. 

Prayers and chancing went on for a long time. When the full 
moon lit up the opwri courtyarth ih^ head lama and one of the 
oldest moii^ donned Chinese silk robes and head<ircsscs know^jt os 
Those cotwuit of Jive pamled l^vea sliowing the figures of the 
five Dhyani Biiddhos known to Uie Sherpas as ihe GjilwA-fwga, 

Finally tlie chi^rprn hi the butter liunpi inskle the pile of dung 
cakei on the almri and soon the wltoU itructiure anx^ in fioincs, 
Emned by a. strong wind and qoW' and then fed with mioU wooden 
sliciiJ. Uping u spoon %ridi a specioJly long ladle the bead Unm first 
poured moheit butter into the fire, and then a. mimbo' of oruclcs 
known the ^csseniiid icV'Cti oflmngs" were dropped on to the altar 
and consumed by the Qomes^ One of these was a which took 
a long lime to bum and necessi rated the add! Lion of more sticl^ of 
wood. 

In between the bummg of the offerings there wtsro recitations and 
tnusic^ and as it was now too dark to frum die texts, tire lafTiM 
cJiOntcd fTijm memoryH 

Wlicn ad ihc oficrings were oompletcdj the fire was allowed to die 
down, and the Jam ns rcutmed to the temple and their houses. The 
riliml lurtoundujg die Mmj-rimdu edebrationa h^d come to on 
end. 
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The sacred icxia rccitwl at die Mani-rnndii arc litcgcly the same 
as tliD^ Ibrniing die Uiuf^cal backgrijund of die Dumje (cf- p. ig3lv 
and leverai reamres tuch m the symbolic dcstmctlcii of the efligy of 
an evil spirit and the ofTertng of bunii sacrifices on a temporary 
altar form part of bodi these ritesp 

l*he roles of the two ceremonies in present-day Sheipa society, 
hoi^evcti are basically different. The Dumje b an oceadoti for 
giving ritual expression to the unity and intenlcpcndcncc of all the 
members of the qongrcgauoa of a village gombap a comiiiunJiy which 
may comprise the mhabltjints of either a siriglfi village or of two 
cloaely linked villages. The Mani^rlmdu^ on die other hand, b mot 
fcjcuied on any individual village cofnmunity* Whatev^er die purptsi^e 
of the original Tibetan my’Blcry plays may have becn^ the SherpaA 
think of thb monaatery feadvaj as a rite pciformeti for the general 
well-being of the people^ Tliey afcribe iu iJiittal celclnratlon to 
Pawa Chcreal (Avalokitcivara), known also ju Kurwan-tmthe^ 
shang-bu (Tib, Thugj-rjf chni*p 0 *of Great Compassion')j to svhoni 
my informants referred to as 'the god of the ManJ-^iInd^^ 

Tlicmgh neither lantiis nor laymen were able to give a consistent 
inteqireutioa of llic individual dances and masked figures, they 
iinjir| | | ] i[|fii!ta] y dcscribccl thc wholc performance as a dramatic enact » 
ment of thc victory of the divine and himnm pruiagomsts of Budd* 
liisi doctrine over the force* of cv^Ur As such die dant^ serve as 
vbunl rtzOAiurance ofSlierpa ideology 1 and to those who from cliild- 
hood cjowmnds have frequently w'atchcd the Mani-rimdu eldier at 
Thami or Tengboche, tiie figures representing Buddlibi saints and 
divinities become familiar and os much invented with reality os 
bibticoJ pcr^naJitic* to the spectaiora of mediaeval ChristULf] mys* 
tcry plap. Tlie message diey convey is tinoonnecied, however, vAih 
day*tCHday moroUty, ^ though dicy affmti iliie existence of poaiiive 
as well as negative spiritual ferecs ihry do not elalioratc die iticme 
of virtue and sin which link tnol w-ith the one or the otllcr of the 
lioitilc camps. 

As one of the principal scciat es'cnts of Khumbu the Mani- 
rltndu, drawing together large crmvds from vcvera] viUage^t ofTers lo 
the wealthy ample opportunliy of attnining religious merit and at 
the same lime social presdge by offering gifts to lamas and ihc 
monastery, and by dtspensing food and drink to all comen. Thus 
wealth ii db]jk>^ conspicuously to the benefit of die many poor 
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who eat and drink lo their hearts^ desire at the expense of wcatihier 
fdlow pilgrims. 

Particlpaiion in the sacred mystery Uqaicted in the daMcs is 
superhdal on tlic part of the Laity, None of ihc awe and religkiiis 
fcrv'ciur noticeable among the ^-nrshippers at a rite such as the 
Niungne ii noticeabJe among tlio^e who watch the Mani-ritndu, 
'rile pcrfoTmancc of the dancersp all of wheem are known to be 
tamas^ is viewed as a spcctade rather than as a ritnd act, hut ifie 
way in which the members of the crowd wil] chat and enjoy the 
distribuied eatables while the person ihoitions of deities and spirits 
move almit die ifage, implies neither disrespect nor disbelief in the 
supernatural beings lepresenicd by the maiked dancm. The laymen 
tflice the vimv that tlie propiliatiozi and wrirshlp of the deldei are 
safe in the hands of the iamm conducting the rite and redting hum 
their laened texts the prayers und Ineantations appropriate to every' 
phase of the ritual Filjgiims anti speetntan have hence no other 
funedem than to attend ihc performance and contribute by their 
gifts to the material basb for cedebratbn. To them the Mani- 
rimdu is a festival rather than a ritual ocCasidHp and they art satis* 
Bed with their gain of ment by the mere of their attendance 
without feeling an urge to participate more actively in the lamas* 
activities dirrcled to the wondjtp of specific gods* Religions fervour 
nmniftats iiseironly w'hcii on ihe day of the 'Life Consecraiion" the 
crowd presses forwaird to receive from the hands of the Icunai the 
lOCFcd iiquidii and subBtaneeXp and btnehu frnm the sanctifying 
touch of the head lama's wand. 

Individuals, mortover, may be moved to states of religious 
ccstHAy ai ihe time of the ritual dances, and the possession of laymen 
by one df the dKiaiticf invoked during the rite la an occurreuee 
which cause* little siiqirisc and b thought of as in keeping with die 
nature of the Mani*rimdu* 

xiT£s or DEL%m 

Among the nfcpj dr there u but nne which requires the 

mimstratioiiB of Lomas and ha* alt the characteristics of a tmly 
rdlgious nte. While in the celcbratton* iwsocioted with birth, 
betrothal and marriage religious dcmtnis are little more than 
secondary aipccia of basically social functions, death Wings man face 
to tkee with those figures and forms of exbiaice xo which all reiigioui 
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practice and thinking b dipected. It ia when death iirikes a family 
that the junaving mcmbecs set into raoLLnn ^ series of rito and 
ceremonies which I though emhedded in a Crameivork of social oblign- 
tinqs and custorm^ are of an esACntiaily rcLigiom natuir. Tltescrtt-n4ire 
pCTformed according to certain sacred Tiheian texts, sotoc of which 
urc available in English translntiom. In so far as their original contenE 
is conccmcdiH 1 cpn do no more than to refer the reader to the texts 
and the commcntariei provided by the Lramlators and editoca.^ 

My main coneem in this context, however, if to describe, and as 
Jar as poidble, analyse^ the Siierpas* reaction! and ettiiudei to the 
rites of death, llic popular beliefs regarding their eStcacy arc In 
cenain rerpeexs dearly dilfercnt from the ideas contained in the 
texts recited by the ministering lamas. Scholari famiJiar with tlittc 
texts may keep in mindi ibcircfore, that the account here given does 
lint represent an inicrpreiaiion of the funeral rites as it emerges from 
a study of the texti^ but a picture as it presents itself to the Sherpa 
layman and to tlie comparauvely naive village lama, who recilcf the 
texts without any critical diopght as to theic ultimate implications. 

As jsoon as a sick pers0x1 h wmidcred to be dangerouily ill, Sherpaa 
shun no expeme in seeking the help of spiri trailers (/A^u^a) to 
discover die eau^te of die aJTliction^ If the suggested remedies prove 
fruitless, they may commission bmas and monks to recite various 
htnm (Tib. j/nz-r/m) for the paiienl*s benefit^ and the jnnia distri¬ 
buted on such occasion! among senior bmas and monaateriea may 
run to several hundred rupeo. Lamas may aho be called to the hoiue 
to drive away malignmit spirtLs, and in recite such books oa Gyaldbj 
Gyaptlii or Dzendd for the benefit of the paticoL Tliere is, in such 
mat ter*, eJose eo-operatbn between ipirit-calli!ars and lamof, and tlie 
books to be recited as a Aarun are often indicated by die spirit* 
calJcr. 

A rieli man may cnJl bs many as thirty Lamav to hh liouse, and 
when in 1353 the wife of the pmlm Ang Oiumbi of Kunde lay 
dying, the entire miun room of hb house wot orcupied by some 
twcflly-five lamaf, who were reading almid Grom the loB voluraw of 
the Kangy^ur in an attempt to avert the woman*! death. 

^Thir book most reit^wt to ibb lectipti u Bvam-\Vcnti"i Thr 

TU^€km ilw* ^ DtaJ^ London 1^57. Also importaei b the lectloti <m 
^thiiding die CbeadoLimm after D^th^ in Darid Sncilgro%e^i Btufiihitt 
iivndii^f London, t957p pp^ 
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If aU aiidi inicrcoaioiw arc fruitliM and die patfcnl dies, tFie 
carpLi? a ecn'crcd with a wl]it& cbdij and tnuai tiot be [duelled until 
a banOr betn conmited. The bereaved fatuity dien ailh a Lmut 
and one utan to prepare the cnipfc. No member of [be h-ouscbold 
should undertake chu and there are in every vilLige several 
men otpericnced in !tandlm|{ corpset. They are not professlonaib 
and anyone, Inrcapective of chm- or klnship^Lies, may prqwre the 
dead body, provided he does not belong to tlie Iwusehold of the 
deceased and h not of lower social status^ t*c. of khommdtu class, if 
the dreeated wm khi^dro. 

As. BMtt as the lama arrives, and bdbre due corpse has been 
touched by anyunci he redta a pTuyer known as which h 

contained in the book ^ai^dcu. A great Jama called in on sucb on 
occosioni may puU out a few hairs from die dead pmoi>*s head, in 
order to pfoduee an opening through which hti ipirit (rffai) may 
leave the lieod. WliQc doing dib, the lama pranounces a spell 
aimed at seudtug the ron straight to Devachen, tlie lieaven of 
‘Boundless light' (Opanie) and ihi: pkh^im prayer Iras ostensibly 
the lazne purpooe. But the Shtrpas diemsdves seem very doubtful 
about ihe ef!icadousni!:as of this proceduiT, for all the suhsequent 
monmiry rites art based on due assumption that for forry*nint day# 
aAeir death the ina Ungers iit an intermedia le state in which ho can 
proBt from the advice and the prayers of the ftving. 

After reciting five times die prayer die lama consultf an 

asttobgicol manual^ kno™ as as well oa a calendar 

with a view to discovering where and in wMch manner the corpse 
BhouJd be disposed of In his caJculatiortB tlie foUowmg factors dwr 
taken into cnnsideratlon! 

1. The age of the departed. 

llie year of the tofii-cyxU! (of twelve yean) in which he was 
bcrm. 

3, The year of the ^Am-cyck foF eight yean) in which be was 

born. 

4. The day of month and vveek and the time of death. 

5. The cottslciladon ofitars at the time of death. 

6, The posiitioti of Pum-dung, a bird-lilte cfeaiure with a human 
body, who often changes its location, iu position at any time 
of the year h ghren in the printed da^Ju. 
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As a rcsuJt of hiS. calcutadortSt Lamn Indicaics^ by whoon ihr 
body imy be touched^ which dircjctiaii is open for its disposal and 
whether it ahould be crcmEiicd^ buried or ihrowu into a river. Aa 
cremation is ihc only respectable way of dispoii]!^ of the corf^t of 
an adultf the reiaiive* responsibk for tbc morttuiry rights usually 
mdit on crcmatioii, e^'cn tf the lama advisod snothet type of dls“ 
posaL Thtw who liave been bom in ihe same ^eCiKyear as the dr* 
parted may not laiich tlie corpsej and those born in lite lanw 
Jtam-year arc usually also excluded^ 

Astrological calculations sometimes narmw down die number of 
those who can liandic the corpse without danger to such nn extent 
dmt serious difEculdes may arisCj particularly if death occurred m a 
remote jfrm sfittlcmejiL In such a case a device known as 
iiru is employed in order to enable pcrwBS who should not touch the 
corpse mn-cnhclcss to astbt in the futurral without danger to them^ 
selves. They must dugirbe themselves by paindng one cheek white 
□ud One black, by putting on their clothes inside oui, by wearing one 
boot only, and l^ehaving in every possible way in a manner opposite 
to usual practice. If a body has to be cremBicd in a place lying in a 
direction excluded by the astrological calculatiom the same device 
of tiuip kiru is used by the mouroers. 

As soon as the hma lias made his prunouncement, the man 
called in to prepare the cdrpse tics it up in a silting pewition wiHi the 
help of a tope, and places it in Iront of a icmporary altar eieclcd by 
the side tvalt of the main room appouite the cu trance. Wrapped up 
in tvhtte clothi the corpse is encased in a stjuare structurej. on top of 
which is laid a painting or a print known as khith. This contains 
a combination of oilendrical and other auspidovu symbols, and 
is believed to protect the eofqne agaiiut du, shindi and other evil 
spirits, who fletf at the sight of these miigical signs. 

The km a meanwhile make the ti?rtm appiopriaiic to the book of 
Drovva-Kflndrfll ([‘Ritual of the Compassionate Saviour of Ail 
BeingsT of~if the moiirttcn wnnl to diortEfi the pTOtteedings— 
those appropriate to a book the futl tide of which ia ^Showing the 
Spheres of E^xisience for tlic Benefit of the Deported and in Reliance 
on the Grrat Compassionate One.* 

The flliar erected behind the corpse comsta of fli least two tiers. 
On the Inghcr tier are arranged the usually six in number, 

representing the deities appropriate to the service recilcd^ a^ ivcU 
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as a mirrqr and a wtiJsk for sprinkling holy water^ On the lower 
shelf there are brass eups^, some filled with ts'ater and athen with 
maiM, a ^rma to be calen by tlie people of Ute house npA anDther 
known as^y!d!^, whlcli io|fcllier wi±h odd bju of food Is so be ihrowTi 
out as an oIEtting far tlie ei»'il spldia. In imni of tilt corpocp no pan 
of which h t^sihltp there is a small table Ijcaring butter lamp; 
and a numlier of foud and drink offerings. Two baskeb;, one con¬ 
tain lag fried bread and die other puffed maize to be distributed 
amoag dte maumers at tbe fuziernl, are placed on ihe floor dose lo 
thb table. 

For the service which begia^ ^ soon as the torma aad die arrange- 
meat of the altar hss been completed, only oac Iarn:i is &trkidy 
necessary^ and this lama ia charge of die tcrvice recites fUdmiag and 
evening Droi^Ti^Klindrflh and duritig the day Bardo Thfldof a 
book known to die Shcrpoi as Tbhd.^ The whole scrviee ii heitee 
referred la as sh^tit^ All those who can afford die expense 
employ several addiltaaal Jamuj and ibeite recita sunultnacoudy 
Dnrj^^dikikA^ which eorLsuts of the flve volumes of Do^§ rhfpa and 
the ten volunia of Diksftd^isrki-fiulL While their incaniatioEis are 
addreased to varioiis gods^ witli the aim of relieving die departed 
from the burderii of sin* the text recited by the senior lama ii 
addressed direct to the Sfm uf die dead person^ 

In the Bardo Thddol the departed is told about the regions of tiie 
ncilicr w‘orld through which he wiU have to pass. Tlicnr he would 
meet many inuf^rTur del ties of Brighicnmg appearaneei he should not 
be afraid* Imt bow to them with folded liands, and remember that 
thcfce deilics are hh protectors. He is mid too how to find the path 
to Shinje^hogyal and how lo rcrognLce this ddty who sends die 
dead lo qflc tif the tne spherw of the wheel of life or directs them on 
the path to Devachen, Shinj<>c!M^gyal, the King of the Dead, cor¬ 
responds to Yama Raja, ihe lord of the underworld in Hindu 
mythology. 

llic period bcEwccn death and the cremation oFthe corpw dtouki 
lie at leait th™ day's and three jught*, Thi* period U sometlmo 
^oriened to two Tor leajtons of oonvetiiimce, though inch a proce^ 
dure is coninry to the initruetioii* of die wriptmw. There is nn 
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barm, on tlic oUicr liand, in dtlaying thi? cremation for tip to m 
if no autpfofou^ day can be found earlier. I have even htanl 
iJic vieiA' eicpresscd that it would be prcfcmble to keep the corpse 
sci.^en or eleven day^ in xht house? and that as ihta could not be done 
without the corpse dccompcnirtg effigy {t^n) w made for the 
posl-crcmation ritri as the next best alternative^ 

During the recttaticifi of lJrdW3t-KQndf6l tlte senior lama must 
not drink beer or liquor, nor e^i meat or atiintal Cn^ but should be 
served with mitlc, curd and vic|;cti4rlaii food tiulead^ This restricilcin^ 
hotvever, does noi apply (o the rest of the day, but oiiJy to the in- 
tcrvalft in the recitation of die Drowa-KundroL 

While tbc corpse remains in tlte house, and the Inmas are ci^gcd 
in tlseir tokmn rmtattons, suiuihly accompEmied by ihc clash of 
cymbals^ the tieating of drums and the blowing of a thigh-bone 
trumpet, rdations and firiends of the departed die house to 
otpress ^eir s™paihy to the mourners and give some offerings to 
the deceased. The most usual gift on thb occasion h bca* or Liquor, 
and tliU is known as ktm^haog, Tlie viiiiof cnLering the house with 
hU flask of beer or liquor first ptjuiis a little into the cup of tiie seumr 
kma^ then fills a Amall brass cup to be offered tq the deceased^ and 
tliirdlv scrve$ a drink to the chief mourner. The libation for the 
deceased temaiftt only for a fevv minutes on the lable in front of the 
corpse^ and Is then cither given to the senior lama or poured into 
another vesid. The visitor and all those gathca^ed there then dnnk 
of his gift which ti usually consumed on the spot. Hie giffc of 
ekang need not necessanly be beer or Uquur, but sr^me people present 
the moumers with oilier presents* fudi as grain or even pieces of 
cloth. Until the day of the funeral the Jamas remain in the Iiouac of 
mourning, and are supplied with food and large quantities of tea and 
beer iliroughout the iJme of their stay. 

Tlie most muni form of the disposal of the dead is cremauon. 
Only chijeln!!! are buried, mid the bodies of exceedingly ptxjr people, 
or of those who leave neither pmperty nor any kiusuicn rrapcmsibic 
for their mortuary rite*, are diroivn into ai river. Unfoas the lama 
comiittiiig the tsi-pi finds strong counter indications and the mour¬ 
ners do not overrule their advice, if b normal therefow to have a 
corpse cremated aJ soon as an auspidous day for tlie funeral can 
be found. 

Unlike tluc funerals of many oilier peoples, die cremation of a 
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Shcrpa is not a pcfformancs m be Attended hy br^e numben of 
mptimen. The p/oceedLng^ are difirdy in the bunds of the lamas* 
and alj thm ii required are a few heLpers who wiU prepare the pyre, 
carry nipplic^ to the cremation ground and provide for the bmas* 
bodily ncedt hy making tea and uirving tbotU These helpers need 
not be tile next of km, and are ofieti young msn^ standing t« die 
deceascci in the rdatiomlup of grandsonsi or broihen' wnsn Women 
never attend a tremation. 

At the funeral of Aug Tenaijig (Paldtnjc) cf Khun^uiig, for 
imunee, none of hb fbttr sons were present, though three cif them 
wttc at the time in Khuinjung and its viclrnty. Even Anulu, his 
youngest son* in whose house he had lived and wbo^ as cluef mour¬ 
ner, was responsible for the entire expenditure, did not auend the 
emnatioti^ though a f«v hours aTterivards lie took part in a dStfii- 
ihang celebration, Sueii absence of die nearest of kin is not a li^ 
of uidiirerence, but by making the material arrangements for tlw 
pcribnnancc and employing lamas to conduct it, they have done all 
that cuitutn rcfiuircs. 

A fuurr^ procesdon usually leaves the house of mourning at 
sunrisOp and proceeds to one of tlic crexnation places indicated by 
tlie lama conjuited about the manner of the funeral. The sound 
of u thigh-bone trumpet heralds the cmcrgcmfie of the moumefs &otii 
the house oi the dead person. In front u'alks % junior laitLit carrying 
a prayer flag; he is fbUoived by die ether lantas, and then comes a 
man« who may or may not be a iamat carrying on his back the 
corpse, still wrapped in white ckiLhi and tied up fer the journey* Hb 
payment for this service ii called wbla (m = corpse) and usually 
indudo the dothes tti which the corpse i™ drssed. 

On the way lo tlie cfematipu ground, which usually lies high 
above the village, lire lamas recite parts of die book lam<fta (^path 
showing"), and this rccitatkpn, accompanied by the playing orraulc- 
drums, is intended to show the deceased the 'patli^ to Dc%-ai;dien, the 
heaven of Sberpa beliefs It is believed tliai ih** recitation serves 
idso to purify rhe corpse which by this time may have begun to 
smclh 

As soon ai the procesaion has reached the place of cremation^ 
which may be high above Hus village at a distance of as much os 
Jialf aji hour^t walk, die eor^K is put dotvn close to the pyre. Tliit 
]m tuuaUy been prejared, but on occasion more brsmehea arc 
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gath«ed while llie lamas prrptarc iheir icmpcimrY nJrar. Most 
people arc burnt on the one or other of ihe ordinaTy' cremation 
gtoundSf of which tlicre are sc-v^traJ near every villagti but for the 
ctrrmition of a seiticir lama^ a more soUtaiy place which had never, 
or at least not recently, been usedp may lie chosen. This was done 
Jibr the cremation of Lama Kju of Khmnjungb TTic site waa on a 
sloping spuTt close tw a watcrEil], and iherc was so liitle ]€vcl ground 
that pyrCt altar and cooJdng place were at differtni Icv'els* thus 
tiecesai tating con tinuous climbing up and down of the turn engaged 
hi the conduct of Otc riica. 

ITie altar u made of itcn» arranged in two ticra and ooveml 
with a yak-lmir btanket. On Uic upper der are placed the same 
wliicfa stood on ihc altar iniidc the house, sonic butter lamps, 
a cup iillcd with liqimri atid whiski fur itpriiikJirig holy v^'atef- Tlie 
lower tier is for the rituid para pherti alia required during the redta- 
tions! books, a hand-bell, concb-^hcllAi platci with Ticc-graiitt loose 
maize for oflerings, and cups for beer^ 

A few feet from this aftnr are sei out a number of rough 
ienna, moulded nut of boded rice. They are bter partly dirowm on 
the pyre at oScrittp to die deceased^ and partly consumed by the 
tamos and uiomtiers* 

As soon os die altar has been completed, the lamas begin wiih 
the redtaiiou of the Drowa-KGndrdL The senior iama wields bcU 
and ttbuoderbolOp fiMther Jama plays cymbais, two lanuM 

play flageolets igclmg)^ aud one latna b^is the big druim Tlieee 
may be also two long irumpeis but these are not 

obligatoryp and arc played only at the fvmcrab of very rich people 
who employ more th JiJt the iiimal number of four or five lamas. 

White tile bfMi begin thtir redtation^ other helpers carry the 
corpse to the pyre and undrest it. The senior lama then sprinkles 
some water on it and tedtes a ihort text known as Tasul, while tJie 
corpsc^bcarcTs pour more water over the corfHC^ Seven square 
piece* of paper bearing block prim* of cerLaln prayers are iben 
attached to ihe head, throat, chest, navel p kticcj and feet of the dead 
body. A larger piece of paper {jakhif}^ tearing the imprint of a 
simplified wheel of life with the syllable* ti, mn, tu, /w^ mf^ Aiw, ui its 
lix compartments and the syllable shfi in it* centre w placed telow 
the pyre. Above the head of the corpse b placed another print ^ 
known a* fumkhilt which represent* s wheel of life suntmuded by 
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corjMc b (hen built into the p>Tc in a shtinj^ postdon, 
and u cnM>fntnt of split logs consinicted around iL The pyre is 
finally ctTvered with juniper branches. At itib stage one of the hunai 
throws auay a small torma of rice-flour, known as gydu, as an offer¬ 
ing to the I/>rds of the Sod 

At the crcaiation of important pcrjtmi poles with pra>xr flags of 
white, red and bJue cloth arc erected at some diitiince from the 
pyre, ITie number of these flags is not pmenbed and the only time 
I oboen.'ed thti practice^at the funeral of Lama Kiii^they formed 
a triangle enclosing the pyte. 

Tile ituna acting as ckarfim of the service then throws part of one 
of the Ufi^tama on ihc pyre as an offering to the deceased. Brass 
dishes containing pieces of ithtt-Urnna and other food are served to 
the lamas, and then Iscgins the distribution of piecci of tAtme, 
bofled poiaUNS, buckwheat bread and puffed mahte to alj tliose 
p^nl* It is not unusual for a number of small boy^ not connected 
with the dcocased, to attend a cremation maiuly for the sake of this 
tiAo food. 

At llib stage the lantas interrupt the service at the altar, and go 
clow to tin: pyre, and standing there chant a special part of a Itook 
entitled ^Yflttug. Another small firojj, known os gyakf'a thrown away 
as an ofTering to the evil spiritB, and one uf the lama*, who is not 
iiKtssariiy the one conducting the scr\i«, produces a [nek of 
OsgH, small piciurcs approximately the t«e of playing cards, which 
represent the following deities and Symbols; 

i. Pawa Clicresi (Avalnkitei^'arn}, 

а. Ttio nunThdof Pnwa Chemi knoivn as Paw Sung. 

3. Lhayi-thuba, god of liia->il!, the sphere of gods. 

4. JJ^yin-ihuba god of Lhama-yul. die sphere of titanx 

5. gtid of aVliVylil, the S|>Jjere of me»_ 

б. ClifHung-thuba, god of Tundu-yOl, tlie sphere of onimak 

7. Yidak-Iulw, god ofYidak-yuJ, the sphere of luffcring spWoi. 

8. N>‘di-thuba, god of NyeJa* die sphere of hell. 

9 -is. Gemadri, the gods of the four quartent. (These may be on 
separate cords, or combined m one paiming.J 
13- Thang-lha, the god of the plains, 

14. Man-dOn, seven protective female spirik 
13. Toahi-iakye, symboUnTthe pereepdoiu. 
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j 6. Dzuki thamu, six symbols mcludinjr a wheel and thince 
preciotis gtmii. 

j Guru provider of toug l^fc and duel pie of Ounj 

Rimpochc. 

The senior tama displays cue of these cards after the othefr and 
wJiik -doing w, chants the appropriate text from the book AVftuijp 
which instnicts the deparicd about the phaiumcna he will cuOoiXRtcr 
jn the world beyond. 

Tiik chant also advbcs the rm of the deceased not to haiik<a: after 
the potseuiens he had in ihU hfe, and to detach himBcir from 
tEuiughu of hti house and family. He sliould go ItappUy to the 
virtirlt! beyond, and not tnouhk the living m a restltsi spirit, Tlie 
text IS, of cciirse, not os limpLc os llmt* hut the lay-folk believe that 
the words chanled in a solemn and soothing iiuits very diEfoent 
from the usual invocations of deities^ hove roughly thiA mtaniugHi 

For tlte phaw which then fcllov^-s a book called .Yraf^Ar-irtme is re¬ 
cited by the bmas.Tlic useofthis book was inirodticed only some forty 
yean ago, by a Iatoa who brought a copy from Lhosa^ It replaced 
a mnpler iCrvice^ and ts now generally med tliroughoui Khumbu. 

Whtu^ ibe lamas return to the alLor^ and there resume Uieir 
chanted reciiaiion^, the funeraJ pyre U set alight, TMs must not be 
done by a sou, brother or husband of the dcccflacdj but a scFii!-ln-law 
may light the pyre, Merc usuallyi howevcTi this task is left to the 
corpsocarricr. Though Kime three hours nmy have jjossed lictwecn 
the beginning of the service on the cremation ground and the light¬ 
ing of the pyrCi ihifl is by no means the final pilose of the ritual^ for 
now begins the elalKirate pmeatation of a large variety of offerings 
(4^^} 10 Mda^ the god of fire. While the pyre bums^ tl»e buna act¬ 
ing as cfmpm, throws into the fbmiH ofleriugs of many kinds, com¬ 
prising several types of gnuHt two kiudi of grass, bultcfi honey^ 
sesam, iKtebnuts and the red paste used in preparing pm^ as well 
AS smalt sticks^ He carries each item on a tong iron tadte ftom the 
altar to the pyrct mid another lama loudly counts out five portioni 
of each item to be put on the ladle. There h no definite limit to the 
tumibcr of Uicfic oOciings^ (br until the Eames have consumed the 
body» mute and more ofFetings arc ttirovvii into the fire, even if the 
sequence uf sacrificial items has to be repeat^ several timiu. 

^ Thne dirr]ing]i ue nuide though Slmpiu do not i:hew betel eiiid pm. 
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While the pyte hums one of tlie Innuu pedbnni the Ihangav rite, 
the fourth stage in every tacrificiai perfonnance; lie lakes a st na ll 
ctish containing the tip of st aj well as potatoes and rice, 

holds it up in a position of presentation, and then throws the oop- 
tentsaway. The same process b reiicaied with the two timna known as 
ehirtdS and tnnii, which are thrown away *as an offering w all gods'. 

At I he Ihitties slowly consume the body, a process which may take 
ovta- twtj liours, and » hastened by the addition of new fuel to the 
pyre, the onlooker? watch to see whether any charred pieces of bones 
become visible. One of these is picked out wi th the help of a slick, 
to be ground into powder and mixed witli clay and water, and 
madt into a Ri^tire (ef. pp^ ^36+ 237), 

Ttic lamas end iJitar wonhip hy the act of iojhf, the throwing of 
rice fli ail offering to all the g^s iuwiked. Tlie tt/mn remaining on 
the altar are then cut up and dbtributed to the mourners, who may 
eat tliem as once or take them home. A* a Usi offering the charfun 
then spnnkies some milk Into the pyre. 

VVhile the pyre tatints down the lamas pack up their ritual objects, 
and the whole company moves away from the cretiuiLion ground. 
They rcium to the house of mourning where all those who attended 
the eremadon, iiiduding small boys, are given a stnaH gift 
which may be money, salt. chUlies or any other available enramod- 
iiy. The lamas wlia nlEcuited ahn gel this gift in addition to the 
payment for llicir ccKipcraiion in the whole mortuary riiiiaJ, a pay- 
meiu called htluft for Kiititr lamas and k-nip for junior lamas. 

After their return ftoni the cremation ground the lamas recite a 
book called Twiak, tvhich is a kind of kurim, read for die benefit of 
the living monbcis qf the family. 

All th<^ who can afford to employ the Lmat fitr a further period^ 
wmtnission them to perfonii a rite known as iwpitf. This rite may be 
held other immediately after die funeral, if this hiu been heW mj 
the 3rd day after the death occurred, or on either the 7th or on the 
T1 ih day. Only rich people choose the 11 Ih day, because in the inier- 

venmp dme the lama* cnnUmie to recite the Baido Thodol and have 
to bt r«l ar\d pale]. 

The 1 ^ used for the mpur rile is die AVfwflg, part of which has 
already been recited at ihe cremation. Before the nafmr can be per- 
formed some of the deceased's clothes and jewels are draped pv» a 
stool or rough framework in such a way that they can be taken for 
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A figure to reprCienL the dead pcnoa. Tliij figure » kno’wn as 
and Ita prrparaiiari is teferred to os Duringth^ performance the 

hiziias offer tome of the food and drink with whinii they have been 
served to this figure^ in the saioc way in which Ibod. and drink was 
of&red to the corpse during the Tfftid the recitation of Bardo 
ThOdol. In addition to the eJBg:^' a 'name-card* (ckmgpiiT] h pre¬ 
pared^ which mtmhbt of a piece of paper with the impricit of a 
prayer and a human on which there ia left space for the de- 

cea^’i name, Thb h attaclied 10 a small atkik, like a miniature flag* 
md this stick li erected in a vessel filled with grain, which is placed 
close to the m figure representing the departed. 

The lama conducting the service tlicn begins the redtatlon. of the 
fftiufigr. and calU upon tlie efeparted to pn^ent himself on the name^ 
card and reumin there until be directs him where to go. Next the 
kma addresses likmelfto the serpon t-ftpirii (la) of the localityi asking 
h U> release the departed If he has fallen into ita power* and 10 take 
instead a toma, which is a much more valuable ofTcfing. He then 
threatens to tut the fu into a himdrcd pieces if i^ reftises to set the 
departed fitt- 

Nmcr he proceeds to assure the departed Uiat he would cleanse him 
from all slna he had oommitied in thi* life, and free him ftum ah 
worldly obligations^ 

The lama tlicn produces six painted cards, each representing one 
sphere of the wheel of life. TTieie he places in a row* between two 
lines of six The ivjth die n amc>card h then first placed 

dose to file card ineprescntmg Nyela^ and the tortures of this hell arc 
described. One of the lonso to the left is then thrown away as an 
of&ring to tlie and one m the right taken up by die lama 
as an offering to the gods^ 

The departed is theu released flora rebirth in Nyela; the card 
representing Nyela is taken up, and the nome-card is moved to tlie 
card representmg Yidak*ytd* the sphere of imhappy spirits. There 
the same prctccdiirc is repealed* and one more tarmn from each row 
is removed, lu like manner the name-coxd is moved from one sphere 
to the Ollier until at last it reaches the card represcniitig Llia*yUtt 
the sphere of gods. Since mifering extendi even to this sphere, the 
lama frees the deported from rebirth m Lha-yhl too, and the Ust 
card is taken up and die last lorma are offered. 

The lama then admonblicd the departed to be attentive when he 
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shows him Plawa Chensii, m big and a* white at the taowmotiri* 
tain*. He should pray to him with folded hands, and if he does ao 
he will reccitic whatever he desins. Neal the lama shows the 
gods of tlie fotir dlrecUotu, who will act as lus protectors^ He assures 
thedecesiscd that he himsclfis great and pnwerrul like Pawa 
and that he can guide him to good places. Tf i be departed dow not 
Iblloiv his advice, he will suffer much. 

The lama then blessci the tm figure, iu the same way at living 
peivjns are blessed nt a Tjht'tvcng ritCj and ofTen it food, ‘Thcie 
is to much food here,’ h= says, 'that you cannot eat it all, the more 
you cat ofii^ tlic more it increase^,,* 

The riiuai nmv draw* to iU close, and the lama despatches tlie 
departed to Dcv^wti, V fatt as an arrow iliea from a bow-string*, 
liin final admonitions urge him to go to the west where the Buddlia 
Sangc iVgatvang Tai Sakya Muni U dwelling. To Im right he will 
see Pawn Chcrai (Avalokiteivam) and to Iu» lefi Tudae-chcnbii 
(Avabkiidvara moh^runa), Mi these arc Ijeiicvtiknl divinitim 
who will nouruh and help the decea-wd. 

‘Your body has been burnt,' he h finally mid, *aad only your 
muid {iemj a here. You arc now- like the letter A, and my (i.c. the 
bmaa) rm u fike ffUM.' A and HUM are now miiy^cd. With an 
l where J am sending you-fih^i. 

There u notliing Iclt hcre^your sait has gone too. Do 
not lie afratd. I shall bum thk piece of paper like a leather, of which 

ni> fl4lt rciimiiiki- 

RcHiaining in his seat, the senior lama now takes the name-card 
m on^^nd. d.ps a thin pi™ of wood in melted butter, lights it and 
with tins feme bums the namewnrd. He then say,; 'Your which 
IS ukc A, has now been taken up by the gtKls/ 

From the moment of the burning of the nmneM:md, the name of 
the feported should no longer be mentioned, and most people arc 
indeed extremely rdueiant lo pronounce the name of any dead 
person, ^ 

Tlie ashes of the namccard are gathered and mi*ed with a little 

1^ P<«s^ki«l bone* of the 

dece^ and some day, The mnuure it then pretied into a wooden 
tnotdd and albwed to harden. The resulimit figum, known at to,. 

*pdh and it 
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HvoTi mny h^vc the shape of a seaced P^wa Onircsi of simply of a 
It is depo?titcd cither in some isoiated spot,, where an aver-^ 
han^ng j[t>ck protects it from T^in» or is placed in a gomb 4 Or the 
buildmg coniiimiiig the praycr-wheej* 

The popular view of the propose of the napur h that it hrfpe the 
departed to gaiu freedom from rebirth in any of the sections of the 
wheel oflife^ and 10 find his way to DevadteUt the heavcti presided 
m'CT by Opame (Amithaba). Shrrpas arc ’iveJl awTire that only very 
few persons of exceptional merit reach this highest but they 
think that even if the napur rite does not have this most desirable 
effect^ it will pev'crthclcss sen'c to inaiprove the fate of the departed m 
die worlds bc^tmd. Wealthy people commiMion nijpur rites to be 
licM in Viirious mmiosieries, and such rite# arc pa-lbnncd in addition 
to die tutpur which takes place in the hottsc of mnnming. On the day 
of this napttf kinsmen and friends of the family are invited to a meali 
and there is a rule that no pari of die food served should be taken 
outride die 

Irrespective of the date of the napuT, a ceremony known as De- 
tbsongu h performed on the Sih day after death* and ttdi emunony 
serves to rid the house of dit evil spirits who may have 

caused the death. This rite u not striedy pan of the mortuiijy rites, 
and it h my fretjutndy performed In order la drive out tpiriis 
peetod of bringing dfaeasc and other tniifartunc. h Is bailcaliy 
similar 10 the Lokpar rite held on the 7th day of the Durqj^^ 

VVe leave so far dealt with tlic funerary riles which follow a nonud 
death. 1 r cases of accident, when a person’s body could not be dis¬ 
co vered, there can, of course be no crcntaiinu, and certain minor 
adjustments in the timing of die other rites may be required. By 
chance 1 had an opportunity to observe the procedure in t%vt> surii 
cues, for during my smy iu Khiunjimg a ytiung man was kilted by an 
avoiandic while semng iw porter on a mountarncciring ocpcditinu, 
and a few weeks later hi^ mother shpped mi an emergency bridge 
aCTQiS- die Dudh Kost and wu:s drowned^ in neither case tvas the 
body recovered, and hence there could be no fimcraJ in the usual 
sense, 

l“he proceedings began witJi ihc visiia of friends and rclouvti to 
the house of mourning wi lli gifts of i:K:tr and liquor Sudi gifts arc 
known as rmnm andi unlike the gifu oftered if a corpse is 

in the house, th»e sfmsm gifts ha\^ no ritual significance, but are 
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ifitaidcd mffcly as an txprwhn of sympathyp Their presentation 
15 aceompanied by wiords of comrorL The mourners are begged not 
lo grieve too mueb, and they are reminded that all men muit die 
eonic day. They ate then encouraged to drink of the beer or liquor 
and thus woihe their mmtow* 

M soon as lamas have been together to perform the mor¬ 

tuary service, a tsn figure h prepared, and from that momcm cm 
gifts of km^hang can be brought in the tuind way, part of the bf^er or 
liquor being offered to the of the deceased. 

The iamas begin the ceremonies by reciting the book Doije 
diksba, but not bardo Th6doh*i and this Icadf up fo a pcrfomuinfie 
of the nAfm rile. There h no difibrence Ijclwcen these proceeding 
and llio^ that follow a noniial fimcml, for the departed is in both 
casci repreicnied by the t*n figure, and hii name-card {chi^ngpar} ii 
burnt in like matiner. 

For the yi>ung Stierpa kiUed in a motmtatneering accMeiil his 
mother conunissioncd addiiiionaJ rites lo be peribemed m the 
three of Ttngbocbe, Thami and Kcrot, but when she shonly 
died herself* tire only napur held was that performed in her house. 

With die compklioii of the nopur^ the lamas m charge of the 
funeral riles leave the house of mourning, and iharc h wuaUy a 
pau5e in the sequence of ritual performances. But all except the very 
poor prepare during this pause for another set of oeremonieip which 
must be compleiEd uitWn forty-nine days, ihe period during wluch 
the spirit of ihc deceived is believed to be in a truiuitional state and 
capable of profitirtg from die prayers and oBferings provided by the 
mmnbcr^ of his fimiiiy. 

It 15 Therefore during these fhrty^-iiitie dayi that the final rite? for 
die deceased's benefit are performed^ These (all into tw\i parta^ the 
a solemn rite of worship accompanied by the tqreatcd redta* 
tion tif 0 slsort icxt^ and the gyewa^ the distribution of food and/or 
tnotiey in the name of the departed. 

Tlic essciice of the sbitu is the recitaticn of a text ftom the book 
known as Konchok-chindU (Union of the Precious Ones),* part of 
whicli mum be recited at Ica5t a thousand dmei. The daily procedure 

■ III Solu it u cujtomaiy id recite Bordo Thodol also on mch occasiom. 

* Tib.; Tlw: fuU title of this bonk h Vm sf £&f 

Lfwrt of 71 k PtkwUj putt omd Ihtv memt qf apnaim a 77 u TranquU nod 
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is to recite the ftmt {wt of ilje hook once in the morning, 

to reciie ilit paf t known as ik^tu morning, jjwddny^ and 

ingj and to recite a thori part knoim as ihilu dm as oTtfio as possible 
and usually* about ti^nty-^five times during the IntcKpcrjcd be¬ 
tween the recitatiom of tUui section are short t«ti known m 
To recite fAefw Aa and one such sAffiuNi text takjfs about fifteen 
mlnutcSy and by employing ten lumas for sicmluiieous rodtatknij 
tlie number of times the icxt has to be recited is divided by ten* 
and if twcniy lamas can be gathered the time required is again 
Italvcd* Wealthy people commission two or three diousand rcHrita lions 
of die shin dm^ and il\c whole perfonnaiici; may take five to sbi 
days. 

Before they begin their recitatipiu the lamas make a ret of larma 
much more dabomte than those made for T^tai jkitu and 
Together with the offerings and riiual objects these t^mui occupy six 
tiers of an altar put up on the far side wall of the main room. £itii 
in houses cOttcaioing a private cliapel the shetu ut always held 

in this room which alone can accommodate all the lamas as ^veU as 
the moument and tlieir friends and kinsmen. On the highest tier 
there are three great fflnadt representing Gum Rirapodie (in the 
centrc)f hb ^erec wpeci Guru Traipo (t* the kri)^ and Ids female 
mamfesiauon SengdromaT the lion-hciided Dakjni (to the right). 
Flanking these on each side arc two minor and reparmting the 
three ceniial f&md are cups containing offerings of bccr and U3i» 
the latter repreienting blood. 

The tier below this containj iliirtoen iorm^t, most of them repre- 
Ecnting deiljta. A 4 tq> furtJicx down i* m row of btittcr lamps 

and syrnboh of die sbt pereeptioni^ namely a book, a piece of doth, 
some foodp a couch shelly a pair of unalJ cyml^aii and a mimir* 
Eebw this is a tier bearing a U^ma knqnvn as Woiigbumedok (or 
Ongbu gonga), which stands for eyes^ ears, tottgue^ heart and nore, 
and consist of more or less nealbiic representations of there organa to 
be offered to die fierce divimtieSp On tliesamc tier there are incciire, 
somted herbs^ cymbali and two lamps, in from of ihia there are 
three cups made of human skulk ^ and given a more grueseme 
appearance by the addition of rows of teeth and other anatomical 
detail made skilfully out of butter dyed in diifoent oolmux. Two of 
these dmli-ciiiH contain beer and one tca» wlilch rqiresents blood. 
On tlie same level there are iiiunerous irnna^ knowm as goA tor, which 
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wrvc as a ksnd of laUy for the number of limes the shfu tcKt has been 
recited. 

On the {k»r^ below tlus ajiar^ are baskets wiih ofEeringi of ^nun 
and olber fond, and vessels of beer. In wcaXlby houses tnjzncfDna 
Ughied lamps stnnd dn ilie almr^ and as the butter bums out in a 
iampr a new aoe b Mled and Ut to fake its place. 

From the imrlh to the iilinr ihe whole room U given up to the 
Jamas who nt in rows behind Low tables Lieariag l^iooksi instrumcnis 
and cups, kept always full of tea by the women of tlic hou3e. At a 
thfltt I attended ai Kimdc^ held In the house of Dhanami [Hiaktu] 
for the beritht of his Ekther, there were ihirty-ibur persons reciting, 
and these were seated in four rows; one on tlic window^bcudi, one 
agmujE ihe back walh and two facing each otlirr acjxifa low tables 
along the centre of the ho use. There were all tbc lamji,# orKunde 
and Khuinjting, nine monks of Tengbodiet seven lamas of fang- 
bochc, five of Phoroe, and one bma of hfilJngbo. In addition 10 
profnionol lamu fhe nicn with die ieamingp but no* the storm, of 
binas liad abo been invited, and iheir reeftotionB counted on iLib 
occasion as equal to iliar of the lamas. 

The j‘A/fu twsl wat to be redted tlirec thousand timesj, and as 
each kma's rcdEatkm Counts scparaicly^ and tmre tlmn thirty men 
were rcdting sbnulmncoudy, leas than one hundred rcdlations of 
the inti wtrrr required. As each day^s pefforrmijicc included about 
twcmy-five repetidotis of the jhetu dua, four dayi wm sulfidenl to 
complete the stipuluted mimbcr cfrecitationA^ 

The number of individual i-ecitoik»ns {dicrj b counted by a tally 
which Mturki in the foUowJng manner. 

Bvcj 7 time die shsu Jm luw been redtnd, the rAerf re, who on dmi 
Dceafiton must be a Lama, mouMs a temd horn a heap of cooked rice, 
cuts off ihe lap and offm it to Guru Rimpoche represented by the 
central Urrmat known as fdngar^ and then puts die pieces oaide. If 
there are icn lamas the text should have bem recited for a thouiaiid 
tbtics as mon iis ihe hundredlh lias been made in i}m way, biii 
10 allow Lor a margin of error—in case a fell asittp or otherM’^ise 

misted a few redtaiions—the redtatkins are continued umii die 
tally amounts to lOd 

Every tnne the chpfpen offer* a toot?, he also poura a libation of 
Iwcr into a imall pot. Tlib k Lmer on emptied into a bigger vessel 
and the beer u finally fed to the kwn&i. In addition tiuj chifrpen puts 
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A hatidfiil of rnai 7 .e or rice ctn liiE fWtduL the thrcc-bcrcd ^Iver object 
oied fbf the *iimgic ofTofijig of die ijfil%Trse%* and ligbti one lamp. 

Thereafter the chorptn mltct one of the jr^ratctf te^ctip and whde he 
docs tliu—and ihe otliir lama* pause in their the mem- 

berj of the bouschokl prostrate thcmsekcs ihrer limes before the 
atiar» 

As soon as this act of worship is completed, llie lamas resume the 
rodtation of ihilti diMt at die end of which the procedure jusl 
described la rqjeated In exaedy the ^me fomL 

The Lunas en^iged in pcrlbiUMUCC of a lAfiu have to be pro¬ 
vided with food and drinks and this constitutes ^ major item in die 
expend [Litre connected widt the mortuary rites, A menu will 
give some idea of die mdier lavish entmainment cs^>ecLed by Lamas 
on mch in occisioni 

At dawn; Tea and fsempa. 

Later and throughout ihc dayi Beer and tea. 

g a-m.; GcM* a Tibetan dish consiistin^ of noodles of wheat 
flout', meat and greens. 

is a-m-; Boiled licc wiili some meat or vegetable stew^ followed 
by beer* 

p.m.:he* utadied pi^tat&M mixed with buck wheal 
flnur. 

8 p.rm: Stew of potatifTO, incat and vegetables. 

TJie provision of such a diet fOr up to ihiny tamas during several 
days requires a oouiidcrable effort even for a wealthy household^ pnd 
Uiimliy it is found necessary to construet a temporary cook-shed out- 
^e the housc^ and 10 call in kiniwomcu and friends in iidp in the 
p repara L bn of the fotxL 

iTic greatest expenditure of wealth, hovyever^ b eounected not 
with the pcrformimce of the iAviu rites^ but with the final funeral 
feast known as This too has to be held within the fotty-nine 

days following death* and the Sherpas believe thnl the departed 
iMiefits directly from the wealdi distributed in hb or her name 
on the occasion of the Usually the gjf€wa b held immediately 

after the oOncluition of the redtaiions, but there arc cases when 
the g}ewit takev place during a pau.^ in the perfbitnanoe of the jAfhfp 

^ For a dcflcriptiOEi and illuttration uP thii ritual ohject, the rKr^-mandaiff^ 
*ce Lh a, WpddclLj op. cii.ji pp. 396, 398* 
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'fhe jsyewa is biukaily not n religious rite, but a dispamtitm oT 
charity to villagen and people Irom nciglibouring villages. No per¬ 
sonal invitations arc issurd, for the theory ii that anyone attending 
the feast imuit receive a aiiare of whatevo' it available for distribu¬ 
tion. In. lact, iKMvevcr, rich people preparing a let it be known 
that people firooi neighbouring villages are expected to come to the 
JciUt, ^vhile those of mnderatc meatis cater only (br the inhabitants 
of their own vtibige. Tile eonunoditlei customarily distributed at a 
gjma are balls of cooked rice, darified butter, salt and cash in coins 
^*’1 of la tc, even in currency notes. Wh dc very ridi lutn may provide 
all of ihene commodities as well as caah for distribution, las afHuent 
men may have to be content with distributing only salt or Hce< 

A ^ a held on June 6, 1957, in Kunde village in honour of Ang 
Teshi ofTliaktu duo can be taken as typical of the more bvisb per¬ 
formances. The deceased's younger son Dhanarot, who had lived in 
hts fiilhcr’s home and asled as the donor of the feast, ^vas hitmelf 
fairly wealthy and mniieover he spent on the funerary rites a recent 
gift which his tsihcr had received iirn(n his eldest sou who was cstab> 
lished os a inulcr in Lhasa. 

^ The prepamtions for the gyrnvi began at about 10 o-m. At that 
time ilie thttu rccitulions were still continuing in the homr of moum- 
ittgi but in from of the pubbe building coiiialiiing tile great prayer- 
wheel enomious cooking-pots had been itu tailed on impiovisod 
hearths, and inembeB of Dhantuni's family helped by friends and 
kinsnicn were busy w ith boiling large (juamities of rice. The boiled 
rice was heaped on mats and several young people moulded it into 
Urjgc bulb. These had 10 be of equal weight, and as one ball was 
Bniihcd it wm, weighed against anodter on a pair of simple scales. 
The rie«-bitfb were tJien placed into carrying baskets and stored in 
the porch of the pmyer-wliccl building. At about nudday two large 
cjiuldrens yvav pbeed over ilow fires, and members of Dhunanu'j 
^tnily emptied large tins of elarifieil butter into these caulidretu, 

In the house of mourning kinsioej] and duse frieeids were enicr- 
tained with liquor and a dish of stw ami noodles whicli the visitors 
ate with chopsticks. Those accepting this hospiialiiy placed a few' 
Coins on the tahlr where the host was sitting, and such immedUte 
payment for hospitality h cniuidered courteous and in no way deui- 
tocwta l to the host's prestige. 

Some of the donor's helpers then prepared for ilit seating of the 
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crowds expected to come for the distributifTO of rice. Oti liie Lirge 
open jipoce in front of the praycr-wheel building they diew long 
of powdered reddish e^rth* and as the ^txia guesm began to 
arrive^ ihc>^ were Asked to dt along the Linea^ but before the guests 
directed to the sx^^ce marked out for the people of their vilia^^e^ 
they were oflered a drink of beef kdled out from large ^^csscls kepi 
at the approaches to the site of the Among the guests wcm 

people from Namcltc Bazarp Phortse aivd Pangboche as web as front 
nearby Khumjung and* of courw^ from Kundt iisdf. Tliey grouped 
themsetves aecordUig to viUage^^ and whereas the people of Khum’* 
Jung and Kunde liad turned out almost completely, ii seemed that 
from Namehc Bazar nminly the poorer people had come. 

At about 4 p.iiL die chanong and playing of instruinciits in the 
house cf mourning stopped, and the lumas came to the opeti pl4aLCC, 
where by dial time the gueats weir seated in orderly rows^ Two 
Lamas placed long^ td»copie horm in poiitkin and others brought 
their hugcolctt. A trcmeudoui blast from both types of instru¬ 
ments announced the beginning Qf thttg^twa, and frue^omets f™ii 
Kunde and K.hunijung hurried to sit dowi] boide ihcir oovillagen^ 
All the lamas wm then insindled on blankets and low tablet were 
brought and placed in front of them, 

When thifi was docie^ the general distnbution of gifts couki begiEL 
With baskets and cauldrons heaped with rice>^haLls the hewr* helpert 
walked through the rows of seated guests, and hiuided to each one 
of the large baUi of cooked rice^ while oihers carried rooking vessels 
frlied with heatedt liquid buticTp which they Uidied inui vesscU and 
dni brought by ihc guests^ Eoch guest reouved nearly half a pifil of 
this pnectons liquid 1. 

L^t cojne the distrlbudcn of mone>v and this was done by 
Phanami, Uie donor of the himtelf Accompanied by a l-tm n 
of Khumjung, who carried a plate with rupee notes coveted with a 
white doth, he passed ihrough the rows of guests^ distrfbuting one 
rupee notes from large bundles. Tlie idea was to give to each person 
one mfjhisrrt t.c. the standard coin iivorth half m rupee^ but us it had 
been unpossihlc to ofalain so many 7^t^h^Ir coins UhanamL used the 
expedi^f of gi\iDg a one rupee note for mo pcnions, and as more than 
one member from every family had come, this procedure did not 
cause any dilEeulues- Adults and babies in arms received the same 
amount^ and almgeiher 5G0 rupee notes were distributed to 1^160 
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recipients comdtuting jmi ift-cr half of die toral population of 
KhLitnbu.^ 

Wliea ihe distiibutioo was oi’cr the guests got up, and williout 
looking back slreamEd away in the direction of the «l[^e4. VVJule 
oihm-isc the orTering and the rccei\dng of liarpitalit)- is aaMm- 
panied by endless courtesies, the dutribudon and accqitanoc of Use 
shares handed out at agyma takes place entirely medianicaJly and 
unaceompauied by any capraiion of apprcciatton or gratiindc. By 
accepting whatever » offered tiic giiest* are believed to benefii the 
departed, and it wotild he discourioous nut to attend licit! 

by the heirs of a deceased oovillagcr. 

Apart &OD 1 tlir Rs,5Bo Dhanami dblributcd in cash, he spent at 
lean Rs.t^joo on the provuion of rice, cldrided butter and beer. 
As not ^ic enough rice hitd been boiled, the iauuu, who were to 
stay on in any case, and a number of Jate-comeri who came for iLeir 
share after the dislrilnitioii was ovcTj received liic e^uivalmt of the 
rice'bflih in uucotiikct] rice. 

An espcitdiiure of over two thousand rupees on a is not 

uriusufl], and within a montli of the gmtvi held by Dfinnami of 
Kunde, Dawa rcitiing, it wcnhhy expedition rirdar of IvLiiirgung, 
distributed at a ptwa held in memory of his kte wife Chortin 
ki.750 in cash, ncc-balls at a cost of neatly Rs,6oo and wit worth 
Rs.7do. In addition 10 this expenditiu'e he spent apprcndmately 
Ri-sso oiv the payment and enteminment of Uie lamas employed 
for the performance of IJic i/viu HtCs 
^er die distribution of ilic gifts at thc^ivtm, yet another rite has 
01 perfonued in the house of inourtiing. Tills is known as k«fg- 
, and afier its comptelion all the torma ate broken tip. Finally 
one of die Jai^ recites a pmyer known tis rnwjj kuiup, and kinsmen 
and villagen join in this senice, either reciting the samr text as the 

or. If incapable of doing so, repeating only the words Om nuaii 
pidmt hanj. 

Though not every (ptwa needs to be perfomted on »lavish a teak 
as Uie^fl in honour of Ang T«hi of Kiuute, even the dtitributbti 
ol a single commodity is beyond the meattsofpoof families. The very 
poor may have to omit any compiwaWe pcifiwmiincc. but those 
ca[a (1 ulToriluig die expenditure ofbrewing a quantity of beer, 
''m. hairel uj a pj,|h outside the village. There they 

o r adnnk ofelbtirj to every passer by undl the barrel U empty, and 
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%hi% modal difiptniaiLckfi of ohjirity h known as kcr^hmg. Tlit clc- 
meni commoti to aiij Ivr-^hnng is the nndiicrlminaditg dia^ 
tfibution ofJbod or drink. To invite a specidc: number of kinsmen or 
friends lo a mcaJ would to uni as ordinar)' hnrpitiiiilr)' and would lack 
the mcricoriaui character ofthe dispendaiiDn of charity to all comets^ 
be tJicy the crowds a 1 tendinggjwii-d or tlic iatidcnlal pasen tjy opi a 
public pa tin 

Wlurdicr a.£>v£t^a or a kw-^hang vnu lieM, on the fiftietii day after 
the crematiDa the piece of bone recovered fmsm die ashes of the fire 
i* pounded lo powder and mixed ivith clay* The raultmg^ mixture 
b tiicn moulded into a smaU model of a choTiof or other sacred 
symbol, and deposited in s prayer*whce| house or mfrior 

sacred struciure^ and this tiic is known as Xi&wttr 

As the last aciion in the longsequenee of mortuary riteSp the chief 
mourner approadus tlie senior kma who conducted the sktia witli 
fl prisent of due measure of rice, one rupee coin mid one mohar coixii 
and informs him of the amount he had spent on djc funerary rii^ 
and could do nn more.^ In popular Slietpa belief the Jama h sup^ 
posed to convey iMs message ro die dqmried, lliis final act is known 
as and caneJudes all that for the time being a mourner can 

do for his deceased pareatj brother^ wife or cluld* 

The elaborate tuid oosdy rites which ptccede^ accompany and 
follmv the funeral of a Sherpa arc clear evidence of a vivid Wirfin 
the dependence of lliosc recoilly deceased on the minisirations of 
the living. Popular Iselief conforms with the doeirincs cxpresJicd in 
sudi 'nbctati books as die Bardo Tliddoi^ commonly known the 
Tibetan B<K:kk of the DtadV and it appcim! that there U very UttJe, 
if any, dbtmctron beUveea frherpa and Tibctun eschatological 
ideas. 

The ^ame incongruities which have struck L. A. Waddell* occur 
also in the rites of the Sherpas, for the attempt to send the urn nr 
iptriL of the deceiLscd itralght to Devajchcn, the paradise of Opame 
(Amitliaba), whldb a lama undertakes irnmed lately after death, is 
olA'iejuily ln!:^nnsient with the belief in the intermedmte itaie nf 
forty*tunc days between dcaili imd the deceased's emry into his or 
her nnei existence. But ihe Slicrpa^ are not concenuxl about such 

* For a mimhitioji and coznmeniaria vx W* V.BvMs*Wcnti, ITu 'n^ian 

Baak^ jttJ cditienr l-oncktii* 

* Op, di., p. 49a, 
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bicombieitcic&i and foUpvvthe prbidple that in a iituaLlnn nf udcct^ 
tainty^ provklon must be made for alJ evc£itiiaiiiic:x. 

There above all, die gracral cortvictkti that the departed^ 
faced by miJkinilfar ^urtnunditigt and unknown dangen^ h m need 
of the ftdidce and luppurt the Umas coitduciing tin: nmrtuary rilca 
are (spabJe of giving hbiL The idcaa about the tratuftiooiil naie <if 
forly-nLne days, howevG, arc vague, and to some extent confiictmg, 
Sotdc of my lufbimartts expressed the view that during diis period 
the tfm of the deccawd wiw Lingtrlng on this earttu and dib would 
be consutcnt witli the practice of aflering to the deceased both food 
and drink all through the ritca performed in the houM af mourning 
prcvioits to ihe funeral m well as serving iimilar ofTcrings to the tm 
figure during the n^^mr rite after the uemation. 

Sheipas believe at the ssune time iliat the departed is wander¬ 
ing ihrough the regions of iJie nether wtirld^ and I was told expliciily 
dial the Tecitalion of the jArtK helped tlic rfm a great dealp For on the 
way to Shinje-chogynh the Kjng of the Dead, the sm might fall into 
the dutches of jomc mnlevolent spirit, and the purpose of the Jtfvki 
was to counteract such a mhforiuneand to get the r™ free,^ Once 
the i€itt of the deceased bas reached ShJnje^ehogyai, and has been 
scni to be reborn in one of the abt sphere!)^ the jhttu caimut benefit 
him any mom. 

In aU my oom-erwtiocts about the rite$ of death and die fiitc of 
the departed, 1 had the imprc^ion that bunas and educated laymen 
alike thought of the King of the Dead and other figures met by the 
im as teal beings, irrcapccuvc of the passage in the SiJpd Eofdtt, one 
of the texts recited in the course of the fuuerai riles, which denir* 
their reahey iu that sense^ and contains tJie iblluwing advice to tile 
departed: *Tlte Lorda of Death are their own lialludnatloru » . * 
Apart from one^s own hailudnatkitu, in reality there are no such 
thmgi existing outside oneself at Lord of D^ch^ or god, or demist 
or tite fiitlJ-headcd Spirit of Death, Act io as to recognize this/* 

I do not know how Sherpa. lamas iaicrpret that piuxteutar pagaage^ 
hut I have no doubt that njwi, if not all of Diem, think of deities, 
demans and spirits a3 possessed of independent reality* Specifically 
SlunjoKihogyal, the Ljjrd of the Dead, is ioiagined Jts a figure of 


I qr b mid to be derived from the ward iul *iq f™. to li Wie'. 

l*v Lirntt Koai Dawa^Samdup m W, Y* Evan^^^Venti, 
7 ^ TT^itoq Boifk^fht Diod^ Laadian, 1957, pp. j65^ 167. 
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importance and power, and the riiua! of the tiopur U ipecifioiUy dc- 
tigned to exempt the deceased from rebirth in any of the six sphetex 
to which (JiiB judge of the dead might send him, and thus to enahJe 
die deotawd to enter Devachca, Autoraatic success of this rite wouJd 
seem to conhict with the belicTin the iuexomhle effect of a penon^s 
kanna OQ his next calatencc. and would even ff-iuimte the function of 
Shinje«chDgya] as an impaniai judge, who sends everyone to the 
sphere appropriate to ids deeds in his life on this earth. 

I dtHtisacd tliese iucouiststencles ivjth lamas ns weJl as laymen, and 
mosi of them were of the opinion that tJie performance of rites and 
the charity dispensed by the survivir^ kln^n could help the de¬ 
parted during hb wanderings tn the nether world, but tltai hb final 
fate depended on liJs own merit or demerit. It svas the purity of the 
hwt of the departed, and not the expenditure of wealth by the sur¬ 
vivors wltich would secure entry into Devacheq or to Lha-yOl, the 
desirable sphere of tite gods. While some laymen are inclined to put 
exccui\% &ith in the effectiveness of costly moriuary riles, the more 
learned tanuu have no tUusiuna about the power of their own minis- 
tratiods, ^^gn\Tl'ang Choir of Pangboche, for instance, a lama wclj 
known for his learning, told me explicitly that napur, jA/m and^^tud 
were useful ouly to iJiosc wlig had aettuixed merit {iHam) in thetr 
eartlily life, while those whose reecnds sliotved tittle merit but many 
lins would not profit a> all Irom any such performance. 

It is nevertheless the dutyofa petaon's heir or spouse to afford the 
departed on tis way through the nether world as much ritual sup¬ 
port as possible. The surviving kinsmen arc not in a pnr itinn to 
know whether the departed would be able to profit {mm their exer¬ 
tions, but have to proceed on the assumption Uiat there u'bs scope 
for assistance tlirough ritual performances and the dispensation of 
charity. 

Among eJeria without the control of a ooitra] amliority deciding 
quest of doctrine it Vrould be surprising to find no incomistenries 
in belicfi as well as practice, and mconsistencies do exBt in the 
lamas ideas of num's fate after deadi. In contrast lo the purist view 
that the balance nf mcrii and sin alone detetmines a penon’s fate 
after death is, for instance, the belief that the recitation of the 
hmra‘ of the god SJiingdzong-geang-dong was once erfeclive in free¬ 
ing a person already in hel! (ajvfo) and sending him to Dcvacben, 

^ A tm\ irciLcil during thiiti, 
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wd it h In memory of this eviem that the appmprmic lo thin 
god was incorporated in the reel unions. This idea is not peculiar 
to the Sherpas^ hut corresponds to the Tibelati bdief acoording to 
which those suffering the torments of heU mo be released by llie 
perfortnfmee of certain clabontie ritcii^ a belief stemming^ as it 
seemSt from the AvuIomhaBJi 

The necesnty to complelr tiic ftincniTy rites within fOTtyvnine dayt 
lifter death arises from the belief titai only during this period^ when 
the departed is ht a transitional state previous to a further incarna¬ 
tion or entry into Dcvachcn^ the ministraUQUS of the lisdiig can reach 
and ben eJit those who hare d iedi This belief^ held by lamas and lay¬ 
men alike^ Is not easily compatible witli the cuitom nfmiirking the 
anniversary of a personas death with a sacrihchii rile^ known simply 
an tsh^f which is thought to bcncftl the penon in whtne memory it is 
performed* 

Unlike napiir^ s/tetu and g^tw&^ the perfisTmance of a Isha riie in 
htMKmr of a deceased parent or rpouse h not consklercd obligatory^ 
even for those of ample tneatu. But it counts as an act of piety and 
affoctionp and gives prestige to the donor as well m- comfort lo the 
departed. ITie only tfA* I had the opporlunity to ohser^'e w'a.i one 
cofttmifiskincd by Puruwa Dtki^ a KJtainba tvldowr wiuaie husband 
hi^ died in an accident about a year proviously* Tliis husband 
ot khamindm itatui^ and by marrying him Puruwa Diki had herself 
sunk to the level of kkfsmtmku. She win a woman of very modot 
means, but had collected about 119^,400 to pay for the likr rile in 
metao^ of htLT deceased husband. In !iirr case there w'ii* no question 
of aiming at ilwr gain of vdcial prestige, but ufTeetJon and a sense of 
duty towards her deqjly nioiimed husband were the only motivfci 
or mcttmng the expense of the rile. It was held in the gitinba and 
food and drink were provided on a ikirly lavish scale* It is possible 
to perfonn a tsh in one^ own hotts^^ and m that case otJy the 
ofEdadng lamas and those speoficaUy invited have to be fed. but 

fWwa Diy wanted to do mure and held the Hhs in the viUage 
icmple* 

The nuiflj folia wed the mual pattern of Buddhisi which 

comprises the invocation of the deities con Denied ^ the pmentatioo 

how 00 ihe odvioc of the Buddha hti disciple Mlod- 
Im niothrr ftom the parsar43fy of the /vrta. Of L. A. 
>P- 99 . 493 


^ TMl 40^3 will 
ga1y£yi^a rescued 
Waddeli, op. dt., 1 
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of offerings, hynwu in pniij< of the deities, prayen for ^edaJ benefits 
and finally a benediction.* 

Few viltagm were prsenl during the perfbrmance of the ritual, 
but someone from every house came to nceeivc bis share of the 
cooked food, and it is believed that by eating of this CrJla food one 
can benefit the person in whose mernoiy’ the rite was perfottned. As 
the vilLagerj came at their convenience the serving of drink and food 
continued until late in tlie evening, and next tnoming Funiwa Oiki 
was still engaged m pouring out drinks and ten ing food, .Among the 
Iasi guests was one of the rtdiesl and moat prominent men of the 
village, and tiic feet tliat Pnniwa Diki and her husband tverc of 
iJiomtKiUu status and of very little consequence in Kbumjung society 
did not deicr him fiont eating a large meal. 

According to popular belief a trA» is an ofTcring to divinities and 
demons for the benefit of the departed, in whose Eionour it is held, 
As a pcrton't next cxlstejice must long have been decided by the 
time a is performed to mark the anniversary of hjs death, there 
can be no question of averdng an unliappy rebinli but f have 
heard it said tbsi by the performance of Itha the kinamen of a dc* 
ceased can ihorlen the period of hi$ suffering in the sphem of on- 
liappy spirits OfiM-ytll} or in heU The purpose of a tiib 

becomes more obscure, howev’er, when Its performance is in memory 
and htiiiQur of a larria whose reincarnation in humnn form has 
aheady l»ecn recognized. Thus the mnuks of Tengboche celebrate 
etxry year a for Laimi Culu, tlic founder of their mnnastery. 
^though Lama Gulu is relncnniatcd in thtir present abbot and liva 
in tiicir midst. In that case one can hardly think of ihe rite as bene¬ 
fiting the person in whose memory it b perfonaed, and « must be 
considered a memorial rite in die narrower sense, namely as a rite 
honouring the memory of ihc fowider of the monastery in im incar¬ 
nation as Lama Gulu. Tsko rites of this type seem to be regularly 
performed in most monasteries, and I was told that in Rongphu, lew, 
every year a great tsAo was held in Iionour of the post reincamate 
abbot* 

Among tayfolk, on the other hand, Uho rites in memory of de¬ 
ceased Spouses Of felatives are Tare, and the tsfto which Puruvya Diki 
coniTOisMoiied in memory of her fete husband was the only ttJfe p«- 
formeti that year in the vilfegc temple of Khumjung. Unlike Hindus 
* Cf. tVaddelt, op. dt,, p 430. 
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the Buddliui SherpasjDonnalijr do not engage in jmy riuiat coin* 
pexahle to the n«i&a which jiioutd be desoibed ft* ftnceator \tKinlup. 
Gmt as (he expenditure on dbttt and £f^ may be« in nioit 
ca^ the^ tile* and perhap* a t$Ao at the fii*t annivienary conclude 
the ritual preoccupation with the deceased^ unless—a* we shall see 
below (p. 365)—the unhappy ipirit of a kiiutnan who failed to find 
rest in a new birth, vkits his hein or relatives and ha* CO be {Ntdficd^ 
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A& ^l'Iil}layllIla Budtl Iluu theShcrpuorKhumbu believe intliegrrAi 
tUviaitiei, Buddliai and BodMsattvas of ihe lamaistie pantheoD, and 
the Ecnptutes on which tbii bditf u based are those used by ail 
members of the Nyingmapa acet throughout liber and the adjotnuig 
rcgioiu, The attitude of the Sherpa towaxtls the divinitlea whose pic¬ 
torial representations cover in coburful profusion the walJi of 
temples aitd private chapels is one of deep reverettee and htitnilily, 
but on thewiiole hedoes not think of these great hgura of the trans¬ 
cendental world as likely to inEumce events affecting individual 
men and wamcn si long as they live on this eortlu 
In hk striving for spiritual perfection and the merit which will 
assure lum a desirable rebirth and advance him on the patli to 
Devachen^ die realm of ultimate bibs, the Bherpa relics on ikc 
benevolent old of the great Buddhist divinities Opame (Amitabha, 
‘Boundless light'), Pavra Chereri (A^alolutedvara, 'Glancing Ey«') 
and their human form the ‘Precious Master' Gtiru Rimpochc (Pad. 
masambliavs, 'Lotus-Bcim') u wcU as on the host of protector 
deities (matgara). But when Ids material inlerests or his and hi* 
Eunily's licaltli are threaiencd he ndther expects direct assistance 
on their part, nor does t« reckon with the possibility that the wtath 
of any of these exalted hgurett may have caused his misforttinc. He 
will think it very likely, however, that he or any other member of 
his household may have ufTcnded one of the minor earth-bound 
deities or spirits, and he will make every' effort to ducover in what 
manner such beings can be appeased or euneized. Accottling to 
Sherpa belief there are several categories of invisible beings, whose 
attention can be dangerous m nun, hut who can be cotiivollcd and 
rendered itinocuotis by those who know the appropriate means. 

iVfcnt persistent in their attacks on men and women are the malig¬ 
nant spirits known as ihmdL Their number ii legion, and people 
have always to be on guwd to ward olT their attacks, and drive out 
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djQSc wliOSd rvil inR urtirf. has bccu idcsilificd. 1[ is sm ttcftiM baUir 
ill which man can rievcr cocnibrtabiy^ ifdax, but In whidi ii« rrJlei 
on ihc efficacy of well^^tabllAhtd ritiiaJ, and ihe aid nf twn kinds 
of experts, the Lamas and the spirit-media. She^pas distinguish be* 
tween ^hmdi who have never been hiimun^ and tiuw lAriWi or mrpA 
w'hci were nien guilty of great sins and became niaiignant spirits in¬ 
stead of being reborn in one of the bdk As simndi they arc cx- 
duded ftom future rebirths, and one of the lamas of Kbtnnjimg 
ventured the explanation that by IxxamiJig sktindi they had suitk so 
lovk* that they ha.d forgone oU clianus of ncr^v Inciirimticin^ It is not 
cleaTp however, wliy some liuncrt should be boin in one of tiic hdb 
und there lace a limited period of suScriiig while othem becoftic 
ihruidi m roam the earth ctemalLy, ever nnxiom to inJlict haem on 
the living. 

RITIES OF EXOItClaM 

The rites to control die ihrindi can be divided into ptiblk rites pco'- 
formed in the tillage temple in order to protect the taitire conimun* 
ity froiTi the attacks of cv'il gplriis, and privjiic rites hdd iti the lioitie 
of individuals at s time ofillucasor tu ondet to fan Ify the hr.mtc agaiuit 
funher mkfoTtune, after a death or neddent had already ootrurred. 

In Rltuinjung a public rite of exorcism known as ttirim is held 
twice a ycBr; once at the end of April and once in OcEoljer^ It* pur- 
pc^ is to rid ihc yiUage of evil spirits {sfmtuii] and every year two 
ofhdab are appointed to organisse the perfarmaiice of the 

iririm and to prm'ide food and drink for lVic Limaa. They Collect 
comributions of grain from the villngers arid this li used pnrdy U> 
pay the fees of the lumas, agd partly to cx>nipensatc the laiM for the 
expenditure of butter, lea amt other provisium. 

The imim ti Lield in lite village g&mba and at Least tsw> hiuius arc 
required ffir its perfiinrumce. In IChmniiing three Lcuims resident in 
ihe village dutred in the wwk of the preparatiDns and in Uic subse¬ 
quent rites, but if no local lama with sufficient knowledge is avail* 
able outsiders may be brought in» 

The pteparaiioni of and oiTrrings Look tlse ihtec tiuiias 
scv'ciid hours^ The three mahi on die high^t tier of the aliatr 
represented Gum Rimpochc, liis hctce aspect Guru Trakpo and 
Sengdrama, the lion-lhced goddess always associated wisJi Guru 
Rimpodic and Gum Trakpo as kmtk or ftmutle counterpart, On the 
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Huddle tier wsx^ lonm reprcsetttmg C^^^tnbu Maning, ZidB, Tciiu^ 
Za, Tlmnichtn^ Choida and Ham-irlilng* Apart from xhh set of 
YoTTFia omuiged on lKe; a special f^nixa kno'^vn ais Xokpar and 
rf:|irf3CTUing the shiitiJi to be cKpeUed froin the village sci up in 
a Latge iron dijh standing on an iron tripod. Thb dbh was filled with 
can!I and in its centre was erected a three-Jicadcd figure moulded of 
dough and painted black; the three ht^ad^ were those of a pig, an nx 
and a Uger* A fence of \^-oodea fpikci cojoured red jurtounded this 
figure, and ioside this fence several muItUcoIouml tJiread crodses and 
tlucc paper flag? with red designs were stuck into the caiiii. This 
Lokpar fwmg ^ymibotires the ^hinJi, and the rite is intended ip 
induce thcin tp take their seat in 

'Hie recitation from parts of the Konchok-Chiindi (‘Ritual of the 
Union of the Precious Oncs^) and the offering of the ihuhI gifts of 
food to gnds and fpirits fallowed die same pmtem as iti auch rit^ 
as the Duinjcj but while the cjianting of die htraas was of nil due 
solemnity, die atmosphere was totally infotmaJ^ relaxed and eicn 
gay* Tlie Jjimas and other partidjmits were confident (iiai their ii^ 
cantatiom and spdh would fctfcc the shmdi Into the Lokpar iorma^ 
and there w^as no feeling tliai it might Ije dangcmiis 10 handle this 
receptacle of ma l ignan t forccfi. One can {uiirlly imagine mcdianv'al 
Christian pricsti proceeding to the casting out ofdeviU in w amiable 
and unruffled a firame of mind^ but though those Buddhist priests 
and la^TOcn certainly lielicvcd in the presence of evil spirits ai finiily 
siB any friar may have believed in the presence of deviU, their usuaJ 
gentle^ cheerful and courteous manners v^'ere evident even iti their 
dealing? with ^hritidL 

Tlie di ma?E of the lengtliy rite was reached when the senior lama 
called upon all die fArindr to enter the Lokpar and on the floor 
of the temple auodjer lama made a pattern of flouri and from this 
dnign a patli of flour leading out of the temple into the open. 
Several young bny?i tarrying tukri and swords* then posted tltcm- 
-sclvcs before the Ljkpor and three limes rushed shouting along the 

* Ihij toma described by fbe Sherpas ai Lokpar i^nTut hobvloutly idmlic&l 
with the image de^hed in dmil by Nebesky-Wojkoivitr, 

in Orai:lH rifid DmiifnJ TIAtl, pp. 514 1 doubi, whether the 

SlJcrpa lainiu arr carariouiflf llu! fyo^bolbni according 10 which each fratuns 
of the dueedteaded image h intended to cotmman ipecLfic evil fmn. 
yaiher *ec in It a general represeinaiwn of ihe sfpiriu iniiiilca.1 to man, and 
ility dciuoy h to eflcci the dowafAU uf the ipiiitiL 
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flour pttili 10 ihc tcmpk dpor^ This was repealed severd Lunes^ ttntil 
the fcuior ktm lifted the l^kpar figure and carried Jt outside the 
temple pretdocts, Laruas and ta^tnen followod him siiouting and 
brandishing swurds. The procession went as for ai Lhe southern end 
of the vilJagej and there close to a jaroni^-wall the Loltpar was 
put dosvnt and two imall boj^ woe told to strike at it with their 
w'eapcns. This cotnpleted the driving out of the xhintiii and every 
out returned cotiLtnlcdyiy (o the gsfn^d where the edible liFona were 
distrihuted among the parrfcipanu cf liiis rite cf cmrcimi- 

Tliough no out dnubti the efficacy of thj ^ public tsinm ritCf it is 
yet accepted ibat ihrinJi ore nunrerous and persktent^ and anyone 
ialling victim to ati illness Of other misfurtune b easily metined to 
attribute fib affliction to the drtaded attentitm of a jArin* By con¬ 
sul ting a spirit-mediuni or a soothsayer^ sucIi suspicion ho OOrfe- 
firnied^ and the accepted way of diverting the evil influence of a 
shrindi is the perforrimace of a private tdrifft rite in tlie house of the 
atTcctcd iazniiy. Such a rite ibtlows hasically the same patiem as the 
ptihhc uviin riles held tn die vtlLige gfmhOf and tlie co^opetatiou of 
at Jeaii oite lama u esentm]. TVnnaj thrcad-'Crosses and other rittia! 
objccu m arranged on an altar* and ihene is invAriahly a Lokpar 
toiwd which eventually b carried out of the house and deposited 
outside the V'iilage. 

While I U\'ed in KJitiinjurtg+ on many an eveiiing 1 Iteiuti ihe 
drumming and itmuting that aceompanlet the dm mg out of 

later in the night 1 Virould ofteu lec a pioccsiiao of toixhei emerg¬ 
ing hom a bouse and moving tow^s the vilbge bordar. 

Partkularl)' if there hai be^ a miifortunc in a house, such m the 
death Uf a child, it i$ con^enaJ advisable to rid the hoiiic of such 
evil influmctt as might have brought about the disaster, and to hold 
a mnim rite in otilcr to pxcA'eni future attacks by maJigziant rAriiuA'. 

aFlAIT-S-tXDlA AND SOOTiUtAY£HJ 

1 x 1 hb struggle with the cvH aplrit^ endangcrLng liutdan wellkre the 
Sherpa reiits in the Uat mori on (he powers imd teehtiiqiiwofiaRas, 
But before the insHsible enemies can be brought to battJe they have 
to be idcnltGed and underttood, and in Uiis task ShrrpM are helped 
by experts diRcrcjit from Ittmaa and monks, Tlttfe wpertB are the 
ipmi-medw or onu:le.pri«ts (flbxwi, Tib. and iht soothsaycra 

u&i. 
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ff^tndutt^). Both IfiaoM and mindaiiji a« capable of seeing s|iints, but 
only the foimcr do to in a iiatr of trance, during which spiritt and 
goda take ptwa&ion of the mtdiunj’i body and speak through his 
mouth. 

Compared with the ouxnbcr of In ma s the number of spJrii-media 
■S snuiil. They do not occupy a prominent place in Slierpa soebty 
by virtue of their jpeeiai abilities, for unlike Jamas, n-liwe power ts 
due to learning and spiritual aduevements, thespbttroicdu are only 
the ebanneb tinough which tlw spirits and deids manifest them¬ 
selves to men. While anyone can be trained at a lama, only people 
of special pychic gUb can dcvcbp the skill of a lA<we;e, and turn their 
close relatioiu witli the spirit world to the Advantage of their fellow 
men. Oficn a /Adine is virtually chusen by supcrnaiural visitailow 
and pleased into the rtilc of medium irrespective of lib own indina- 
tions. However, t!ic giAs of a medium may aim {>(. inheritnl, and 
there are families several membOT of which have acted as ttunw. 
Thus Pasang, n Utawa living in Jbaro above Xamche Bazar, had 
leamt tiie skill of otahUahing contact with spirits fiom his fatJicr's 
brother, who in turn liad been the san of a fiimous medium of 
Tharoo. 

A-Tulu, A Wflit'fl of Rhamha origin settled in Klitmtjimg, Karl had 
no direci contact with kinsmen proficient in tpirit-mediunulttp. 
True, his mother's Either had alio been a Uutaia, hut .VTutu had 
never seen him, and there were m> other Utoiai in the family. In 
tij57 A-Tutu was thirty yearn old. and (old me that he had been a 
lAiiMw for about twelve years. Aa a yoiiih he used to have confused 
vbiens which he could not interpret. They came i^n him withtnit 
ivaming. and made him feel ill and distraught. When he tvas walk* 
ing through the liiik, he wioiutd niddenly see no more mountains but 
be surrmindcd by level and noorfescripi country, or he might be in 
a house and sre hinuetf abruptly faced by crowds, but without 
being able to distinguish any details. 

Thme visions distressed him so much that finally he approached 
the rcLncamate abbot of Rongphu with the request to cure ^Fm of his 
afFliciiort. T^e Odbt fatna examined A-Tutu and asked him to de¬ 
scribe Jm visions. He ihai made him ctmeentrate on a mirror, and 
asked him to describe wha t he saw in it. The lama then explained to 
A-Tui« that the confused cloud-Uke images he saw were gods and 
qjirits, and suddenly the images became dear and A-Tuiu saw the 
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stupes of god5^ Tfae abbot abo told A'^Tuiu that the wbions he was 
having tvere caujed by tbe inHuence of a certain god, whom he 
named. He moreover taught A-Tutu to dbttnguuli. the varbus ele¬ 
ments ofhb visiomii and tww to work as a tkixwiL AU tldt imtmction 
was potnpicied in a single dayi and no other lamas or monks took pan 
in it; Tor only reincarnate lamas can fee what b in men's minds'. 

From tJiat dme onwards A-Tutu tw bnger sufTcred from involun¬ 
tary nrancc-expcricnccSp and began to practise as a IHiXWii* He fell 
into a trance only when called lib own familiar god. When lie 
locked into the mirror tised at all siisanoca he could sec his god^ and 
the picture became gradtially bigger and bigger and the room 
and die people therein itnialkr and smaller, till hnally he saw his 
gtxl ai htgiui a great mountain. Tlien lie eotild see other deities and 
spirits* Tile gods and serpen t^ivini tics {in) h e w in hh bigger mirror^ 
and the evil spirits (jAfrWi) and witches (^rm) in a smiiiler inimof* 
The rpirlts (rArwrfj] of dead persons looked as these persons had IfKiked 
wiicn they were aiivr, and the pm had the appearance of the witches 
from wham they emanated. Gods and spirits spoke through hi& 
mouih, and whatever profLOuncemetits he might mak** ivere derived 
directly from tiictn, acid were not hii own condusioru^ Hiough in his 
trance he might see dbtant pkees^ he did not concern lumself gready 
with such visions but rdted on whnt the gods and spidis might cell 
him. 

Unlike the shamam of other Himalayan tribes^ do not 

travel to the world of the spirits, but induce ihe spirits and gods to 
come CO them and to speak dtmugh their mouths. They are able to 
discover which evU spidu may have caused an illne?i5 or other mis* 
Ibnunc, and to indicate tlie ttianner In which ducy may be expelled 
or propitiatud, 

jILA44^<i have diSenmt ways of bringing about the state of irance in 
which goeb and spirits take possession of them, but drumming plays 
an important rAle in induemg disa^sociatlon and m metal minw b 
the mam tcquisitc used in focusing tSieir ^odonary power. Almost 
icw'ariably Ihawa also don a head*gcut {ruiga) consbiing of live leaf- 
like papier iniLchi tablets bearing paintings of the five Buddhaa 
of Meditations, knowm as the tigitw^-ringa [Dhyarti Buddhas)^ 
Attached lo ihc band on wlilch these tablets are strung are usually 

^ Cr. my ‘'fhe- Afic^-tJlc hn tudioji Tribal BelttTi J«mwl thi 
Anihropiftiogieel Iniiiiutf., Vol! 65, 4^^ 4- 
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aba scvcsraJ bundles of Fcaihc]^ or ribbons. UhaiLa are othcmvbc not 
dtpeadent on any specific implements or ritual objectsp but when 
preparing for a seance they usually erect sn imprm'bcd altar wilh 
such offerings as bowls of and ricc-grediu not unlike the altars 
put up for the worship of IcjcaJ di^-inldei. 

"rhe procedure at a lAawa'% se 4 Lnce runs along certain tradiiional 
lines, but no two perfonnancei arc exactly alike and each ih&w^i has 
hit specific peculkritks* One of the seances I attetuJed tv as held 
whm my cook* Sonain*\vas ill through gorging himjcff with very high 
dried mu non and was obvioudy suffering from (imd poison mg* The 
Khamba thawu A-Tutu was called in, but before lie came Doije 
Ngungdu applied some dluuL llnL aid by burningsnn a small stone 
tbb* mcenue and a kw wDollm threadi from the ckiaic oJ' ft great 
buna and waving ihe slab ivith smouldering wool round the 
paticoi'a iicad^ caliing wpon evil spirits (jAru^ffi) and witches [pm) 
ID depart. He tljcit took the slab ouL of the homc^ placed ^me buUer 
on the smouldering embers^ surrounded the slab with other food 
offcrjngs, and chased away llie spirits witli ^'chemenc spcUSf throw¬ 
ing dust and dirty leaves after thtm^ and HnaUy boiled the door. 

When A-Tutu arrived he at once occupied himjseJrwlth the pros¬ 
trate Sotaun. He fysd not brought any of Ids paraphernalia and imi 
called for a rosary. Tills wm fetclicd fkim a ncLgiibourlng houae, and 
the Umwa then let the beads pass through his iuuidsr and EiiaLLy pro¬ 
nounced that a ^hrmdi had attacked Soruim. This lAriWt or nitrpa \vm 
the gliost ofLakba Gelbu^^ the bie owner of the house in w^hich ive 
were living. Lakba Celbu had been lulled by an avaUmche some 
fivdvc yean previously and it was common knowledge that he had 
turned into a malignant ghoat^ The fact diat Somun was shivering 
And felt cold to the touch ^vaa connected with L-akba Gelbu^s death 
In Lhe snow. 

When I asked A-Tutu to discover a way of propltbtmg the skrindi, 
w^ho was emuing Sonam'i lUncu^ he sent far tlie mquisites used in 
eswy seance- They were thought in a basket and from thb A-Tutu 
look two large brass cups and seven small xlnc cupi^ a large and a 
small brass nitmjr, and the crow7t*llke hcad-drEss (rinfa). He then 
asked for two small lablcs and Improvised a stepped altar adng one 
of my table-clotlis as a cos'cring* Next he asked for a bimp, filled 
It with buitex and placed it on the altar in the middle of the seven 
ainc cups. One of titese was filled wjtli beer, otic with milk and the 
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remflining five were filled with rice; rlce-gmins were also ptit on a 
plate together with two strips of white cloih mid two script of red 
ckidi. A'Tutii then pai butter marks ou ihe metal mirrQrs and 
placed them on the altar* 

When the altar had been prepared a large double^mcmbriine 
drum waa (etched from die gamba and creeled next to the altar. 
Jumper twigi and pieces of smouldcdng wood were placed on a 
thovtd and pm next to the ikawa*s seal, 

Tlic scene waa now set and the seance could 1 >egin. Standing 
upright In front of the imptovi^Cfl altar and holding the large mi rror 
and a white clothp. A-Tum began to chant in a low voice. He re- 
peated thii holding the smaller bmsi mirmr, and dicrt pm (lie 
mirttiri into the two brass botvk filled with rice. Hnldiog die plalc 
with rice he then sprinkled rtce^grains over the altar calling at the 
same time on various divinitia and iqvjting them to come, 

A^Tutu then sat down &chig ^l low' table^ which had been placed 
at right angles to the altar^ Ln this position he continued to chant 
and now and then tcarccir rice-gmms. Soon he began lo tremble, 
breathe heavily and to utter occaakioal grtmus. Trembling, he took 
the head-dress and put it shakily on his head* He then grasped a 
bundle of ribbons and bolding it in his left hatidp hid his face in the 
ribbom, wliilc with hk right hand be beat out a rhythm on the 
drum. liii Imm trembled all the time a* he sat cross-legged luid his 
head iwayed from one side 10 tlie other, A thin singing sound tim¬ 
ing now and then into a high fhJselto alternated with hiEsing and 
noisy Idowing thmngb the nose. Gradually hb face, whidiliad borne 
4 ictturcd expression, assumed a peaceful and hnppy look* 

Doqc ^gungdu, who sat (being the IhuLa^ tied a white dblioii to 
the other ribboiu of the rifigti head-dress^ and pm lomc rice-grains 
into A-Tntu^s liand. Tlie shrv^ vnis now behc^^od lo be visible in 
the mirror,, and three W'omeiv prcscni a I tile ^ance saluted the 
ikrvtili with (bided lutnds, prostrating llirmseh^es before it, 

I was then asked so provide a small silver coinp ;ind thb was 
placed on the altar as an offeritig to d^t shrindi who was requested to 
enter the body. 

A-Ttitu Uitn violently ihook his head until the hcad^re^ slipped 
down. This was necessary^ for the head-dress belonged to hi* tiiie- 
lary god* and it had to be removed before the way wm clear for ihc 
ihirteh. The drumming then stopped, and die fell backwards. 
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if doubled up with poia, and tbrew hbnad/' about. He slih'erefi 
Violently and sermed to suffer the ^me pain 0$ Scinuni, Evennialiy 
he raised hiti and as he opened bis isontii^ he breathed heavily 
like someone under an almost intolerable strain. At Last he began to 
speak. 

Doije Ngungdu and the v^'omen present asked questiotLEj and die 
Ihawn replied haltingly beru^ten sighs and whistles. Ute ghent of 
Lakba C^lhit now spoke through .A-Tum's mouth, and he begno by 
blaming Sonam for halving come to live in the house which belonged 
to him. Me then asked for a speciJic carpet, which had belonged to 
him^ and this was found in the STore^room and placed before the 
Ifiawa. AD the time shivering and trembling A*Tutu then rubbed hts 
thighs and back. Tlic ihriiuli then called for beer, and ttiis 
poured into a cup, and the drank oTit. But Ute lArwdli did not 
rcltsh the beer, raying dm k was badt and called for r^ksM^ Le^ 
disrUIcd spirit. This feem«l to satisfy him. 

The gho«l of Lakba Gelhu, alsvays speaking tlunugh the mouth of 
A'TutUj then mid that by midday he wnuld have earried Sonam 
away* but because of the offerinEs given by Doije Ngungdu early 
in the rooming:, be now relcnEcd and \rauld spare Sonam^s life. 

Further questions put in a cabn and matter of fact tone by Doi'^ 
Ngnngdu and the three Mromeu elleiicd long and rapidly spoken 
repliif^ by Lokba Gdba^i ghoaU. ,tle pointed out that he Imd not 
been $tn ordinary person, but the son of a pmi^u^ a rich and unpor- 
rant man. He wanted only the best of food as offedngs and '^rould 
accept them only at the hands of Dot^e Xgungdu him-ielf, and not 
at the bands of Khambos whom he disliked. He complalried that for 
days beer and strong liquor had been drunk In hts houie^ but that 
no one !iad given him any orferings. He also expre^cd anger about 
the behaviour of his widow and his son^ who had left and allowed 
tlie hnuBo to remain empty—a circumstanec which incidentally had 
enabled roe to hire it Cor the period of my stay in Khiim|ung. 

Suddenly A-Tutu fell l>aek^vardst ■hen raised hh arms aind with 
a quick tnovement indicated that the ihriiuH of Lakba Gelbu liad 
departed* Tliis, liow'cver, did not mcsui that the seance hod come to 
on end. 

The thmva resumed the beating of tlic drum and began to chant 
in a difTcrent way. GraduaJly hit expression changed, and be wHit^ 
led and chanted with protruding lips^ his Gicc assuming a savage 
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mim: a dii^ a female demon, hod pos^siecl hiiiii This posse^ioit did 
noi l-aai long, and soon gave lA-ay to positessJon by a ^ a serpent 
spirit Soon die loo was goiitj and tivo different dH fw^sed 
A-Toiu in quick sncce^sjon* 

Next the ihmira wn? pcmftsscd by a monkey- he ctimbod one of the 
VrTM>dcn slietves and made the rnpviemems of a monkey pJticking 
fruit. Hardly had the monkey left him, and be had mtimed his scat^ 
when he was possessed by a buU, iv^aUted an all Iburs^ pawed I he 
floor and drank water in anbnal Ihshion from a IwwL 

AAcr these exhibitions A-Tutu was possessed in turn by Clio-sum, 
a god of Pani^boche, fay Kim-dang-kaJar-karbu, a god from Tibet^ 
who A-TutuS ovm tutelary deity, and by Deling-kandzip a 
goddess of Darjeeling, who alu'ttys appears at the end of a seance. 
White these divinities were present, the three women a^ked diem 
questions not ixumccted wih Sonam's ilbicssp and received out of 
A'Tutu^s mouth reassuring ncwi about their absent husbands^ 
welfare* 

One and a half houK after the beginning of the pcrfarmance 
A-Tutu suddenly came out of hii irance^ and without much ado 
packed up Uh rlluiiJ ubjecti, and the rico which was liia pi^rqublten 
He iduj was paid four rupeisa, and kepi the half rupee coin offered 
to one of the gods. 

Tlien seii'eral Isranehe^ tifjuniper were brought into the house, and 
Doijc Ngungdu prepared the feast for the gliost of Lakba Gelbu- 
The dead man^s own carpet was pitt oit the place where lie used to 
it, and :i meal eonusiing of stewed meat and rice, a cup of tea, m 
cup of beer and a amatl cup of liquor was ^t out on liie low table. 
Doije Nguiigdu and A-Tutu then stood before the table and offered* 
one after the otlier, the food and drink to ihe skriadi, .Vter liasdng 
been formally pmented each ofTering was thrown out of tlic win- 
dow* Finally A-Tutu took the jumper iwjgs off the ta ble, and wttved 
Lhem over the patient, who seemed calmed and coinforted by the 
pcrfoniiance. 

Both Dojje Ngungdu and A-Tulu then left the house carrying 
mtb them sunouldciing inceme, and soine minor offerings for the 
ipiriu and deities that hud spoken tlxrough A-Tutu's mouiiu Tlie 
latter pretimded lo remember nothing of what iie had done or 
during hii trance, and it is getieralliy accepted that a Ihm*^ ante 
iimpLy as the mouthpiece of the gods and spirits eoming upon hini^ 
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and iliat aftcrvvaitU he hai no knowledge of the promuncemcnls 
which he bad made while in a 5tate of pciase^ion. Iii ihk 3ta:e a 
Vtciwo*A voice niiially undergoes a change^ and he spe^s or chants In 
a thin falsetto voice which soundi as if it v^ere produced undej- a 
great ^Iraln. 

nic diagnosis of 3 Ikowc h sought in most illnesses and other mis- 
fortunca^ and dicre tfl no conflict between tMs approach to [nvisible 
powers and ihe approach made with the help ollamaj. LJkmvo often 
advbe their ditnu to comnusMon. the recitation of sacred texts by 
lamas as one of the means of averling the wrath of iui ofTended spinl 
or deity, and sinularly lamn^ rnay surest the consullation of a 
lh^wi7t if an illness docs not show signs of rniproving as a result 
of the reciutioni of the appropriate scriptura^ A ibnit^a may even 
point out what partic4Jilar text should he read ns a or he 

may diacot^cr the pre^^ence of an evil spirit and indicate that It can 
he expelled only by a Do-xongu rite ptrforttied by a powerful 
Lama. 

IJtawd never admlnbitcr medicines, while some great lamas both 
manuiiicLure and udminivtcT medicines of s’arious itort^. Coiiversdy 
no iamn may ever act a spirit^medium. The two vocalinns are 
exclusive, although they do not stand in a rdationship of rivahy^ 

Tlie importance of the spirit-media for the bcbefii and world vict^' 
of the Slier pa lies in die fact that deities and spirits manireat diem- 
jelvcs in their seances and assume the reality of bcingn comprehen¬ 
sible through the senita, WliiEe in the rites conducted by lamas the 
prcMUice of the divinities invoked a generally assumed, the presfflce 
of the dcidcJt demons and jipirJu ibai possess a an* directly 

expcrienccdj and their utteranCo heard from the Iipd of the medium. 
No Sherpa doubts their reabty nor the relevance of their pronounce¬ 
ments for ihc sol ution of personal problems. 

A Ikawn may also assist in crysmllklng a Uieni and uncxpreiscd 
public senimicnt\ thus he may confirm suspicloiis of the presence of 
a witch among the members of a village community. A witch 
thougit still alive, may speak through the mouth of a medium or of 
the ihawitf wlio* while in a state of trance^ may see the face of a 
witch and rtcpgnize licr.^ He may then identify the whch and in¬ 
dicate the menns of warding off lier atiackt, but although the 
pcrmiu present at the seance may hear this and pass their knowledge 
on 10 ethers^ care will be taken mU to let the witch know that her 
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nature has been recognbcd. Hence liie tkawdi discovery will noi 
resiiJi ill any publii: eondcnuintion or prcKiecutioci of the ^vitdi, but 
individuals will be careful not 10 expose thtnuclvcs to her Jiarmful 
AUenniion. 

While thawa can see in tbetr trance all the inferior canh-boujid 
gods and spirits, they cannot see the great divinitiet of Deii'aclieti 
nih.; miihFyo^r't>dt-^a-caa)f the western paradise of Opame* It 
5 s only great lanms and particularly reincaitiate lamas who have 
gained so much merit that dicy can see the guds of Devaehen, The 
tkawa are always invoh’ed in the aflkirs of the six spheres of the 
wheel of rebirth, and Sherpas therefore consider it unlikely that a 
lhaim can gain entry to the heaven of Opamc, Perhaps it is the 
involvement with evil spirits and inferior, cartliboatid god* In¬ 
separably linked willi the work of a (howa which accounts for the 
(act tliat the vocations of huiia and spirit-medium arc coosidered 
tncotnpaiiblE!'^ 

In many rwpecti similar to the foie of the spirit-medium is that of 
the soothsayer (fniw^g) who has the power of clairvoyance without 
the need ftir a state of trance and possession by tiipematural beings. 
The process of soothsapng is know'n as and the art of the mie- 
iuns may be practised by laymen and W'otnen aa well us by lamas, 
S^c ntnufunj^ require no properties, while others lue beads or a com¬ 
bination of lamp, minor and rice-graira. A oiisdung in KhunijiiJig 
used 10 put rice-grains into the hand of the client who had come for 
eonsidtation, then took them back and ihnrtv them againsi a mirror- 
In this mirror he would then tte whales-cr he had been asked to dis¬ 
cover, Another mindung talc] me that when he wm caded to a patient 
he mually saw in front or behind the sick person the shape of the 
spirit or witch who Imd caused tlie affliction, SometiniEs he would 
*« this even in front of the messenger calling him to the sickbed. If 
he did not have such a vision fpontuneously he used Ixadi in order 
to (ibcovCT whether a hi, ltd or itirindi liad aliacked the patient. 
People consult wwiAiJtg not only in ilw event of illness, but also in 
order to know whether a trading imnwciion will be profitable, or 
where a lent object can be fisund. Tlie advice given by soothsayers ii 
not very dificrent from that olTered by spirit-media; tninih/Tig may relt 
OMt a ftc^, sAniufi or /a hut to be propiiiatcd and what i\pc of 
orTerings u-ould be acceptable. 

Some great lamas, mo, have the gift of clairvoyance and tliis is 
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called iurtdak-jhs. They rte^'cr iisc pmpextici but vimply dose ihcir 
cyc$ and mcdiin!i;e for some lime before giving ihcir answer* They 
sotnetioics comlime diis process with a^trolugicai devicesj ask for the 
cIIcfiL*! day and year of binh, and then consult a book. A lama 
known for liis gift of cUirvo>'ancc is consulted about iJie suitability 
of hotLie iites^ the choice of marriagC'partnm, the prospects, of trade- 
deals as wen as about ibe care of sickness* For such consuliadons 
people pay,, according to ihcir means „ fees ranging from Ra. 2 to 
and there are lamas who dert^-e an appreciable tneome fbom 
such corwnJtaikins. Tlie art of JtmrfflA'iAu cannot be learnt, but bmas 
of great spu-itual power acquire It spontaneously, 

WITCHES 

The practitionm who aid die Shtrpa in his fitrugglc with imnsiblc 
tnalignani for^ei often come up against the baneful influence of 
\vitehcs and there h the widespread belief that much illncsa and 
other misrortune is caused by tlielr activities^ A witch is known os a 
pm or Jondmi, and normally it is only women who develop the 
power and urge to harm otlim througb the invisible influence of 
their mind (srin) while they are add alivi*. Some of my in formant'^ 
were of the opinion that very rarely even a man may develop such 
inaJignant powers^ but I have never heard of a concrete casCi 

No woman h ever bom as a but ihe may turn into a witch 
through envy* jealousy and evil thoughts and deeds. The jnn of such 
a woman can act independently of her body^i and is bcliev^cd not to 
be fully under the control of her consciousness. Thus it U thought 
that the itfffi of a witch may visit other placa^ and attack people, not 
only when she is ailcrp, but even while she is awake and at work. 
While the ivoman developing itith pgweri is asvare of her nature as 
a pew, she is believed not to be oouscintis and in control of all the 
doings of her lem. Thus the condit ion of a witch may be regarded as 
an alBiction cotnpaimljlc to the evil eye rattier tlian as a wihUl manip^ 
nJaiinn of nutUgnant forces- Vet, no gocxl-natured woman kindly 
disposed low^aids her fellow-villagers b tn danger of turning into a 
Tills process is always set in mofiou by a wilful maltdous act or 
persistent evil thoughts. Of one ^vdl-knowii witch of Khunijung it 
was said, fur Ins ipm line, that she became a p^m when she poisoned 
some of her relatiom, and even her nearest kinmten were so afraid 
of her that ihey did not dare accept food in her bouse. 
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The end of this pariiculm- pm occurred at tlie dme of my stay 
under dramatic circumstance!. First her sen was killed by an ava¬ 
lanche while on a mourLtalticcring expedition^ and a few weeks later 
the woman henedf slipped on a bridge across a sivnUen stream and 
was dmwncd in fnit view of hcf companions. Her body disappeared 
in the ttifbulent waicr:^ of the Oudh Kosi^ and tliough later ii svas 
seen wedged l^etween two rocks no attempts were made to recover 
it* for the lamas co/isidiing their astrologica! manual liad found out 
that it v^-ould have been excremely unlucky for anyone to touch the 
body.* 

A pan wandering about and attacking people is someiinies Accom¬ 
panied by the In of her house, and some witches tend aliead dieir 
a dangerous type of earth-spirit^ in the same W'ay "as kings send 
their soldicn ahead of lliem'. The evil inJluencc of a witch am make 
it 3 cir felt a I n great dhBtancc^ and there are man y atoriei ofShetp'as 
who ofTciided a w'ojnan baxong power oF a pcffi wJiile on a journey 
far beyond KhiitnJuDg and suifered her revtngc long after rts 
turning home. If a spirit-medium idenlifia such a fmm, she Is plac¬ 
ated with offcruigs, and these may Ipc given near the aJTltcted 
persons home, however far aw'ay the witch may UvCik Shniiaily a 
dwelling in the vicimiy h propitiated with nf|frrmg& in ihe same 
way as the spirit of a deceased person, and no approach Ii made to 
the womaii who haa been recognized m a witch* 

^"he Sherpas attitude to pm is very different Irom the treaimcru 
witcltci receive among many Indian populations* Neither is a witch 
accused to her face of her doings on the evidence of spLrit-media or 
lem, Jior will any attcnnpt be made to expel a womau identified aa 
pm fircOT the ^dllagc where she reddes. Tliis may partly be due to 
the belief that an embittered witch could do more harm from a dis- 
tan^ than she is Likely to do wlicn left unmolQtcd^ and partly to the 
behefthat a woman may turn Into ^ptm withmii her owti volition. 
CoTOideradon for ilie fedings of the other membcri of her family 
may also play a rt6le in dcicnnUiing a Commnnity^s atiltiide* In the 
Mse 0/ the Witch who died by drowning during my stay in Khum- 
j^g respect fur her husband, wl^o wa* a successful and well known 
miflr of many mciuniaincm expedition, had oeriaudy played a 
pan in mulfhng any public «pressiun of condemnation of her 
aetiviues. On the oiher hand, tr wiu said, ihnt her son luid left 

^ CT. p. aati. 
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ihc villAge and acccpicd employment in India largely became lie 
iva& CDiticioiu of her reputation and felt awkwaitl living in Klium- 
jung, 

JbfAUUN^ANT OMOSTS 

Whereas wmc afflictions and individual misfortunes arc attributed 
to the attacks of witchti^ a mudi larger part of human suffering h 
thought to be caused by the inuli^ant ghmis of certain dead mcn^ 
lliesc ghosts are knoijv'n as narpn^ though in casual speech die>' are 
Irequendy referred in by tlie more general term jhrindL In contra- 
distiiicdon to a prm^ w 1 k> is ibc perverted «ni of a living woman^ a 
KOTpij comci into being if die of a dead man or woman is not 
reborn in any of the six worldi but wanders about on this eartb 
without fiuding resC- Such a fate may be die result of evil deeds or 
thoughu in ihc per5on''B last life, or it may be brought about by the 
tnanner of death. People who died in accidents are liable tn becomr 
norpe^ but if they bad not been guilty oFpariiculnrly evil conduct they 
may after a time cease being norpa. and acliievc rebirth in ^nnihcr 
sphere. Tiic surviving kinrmea of such a person am aid him to 
escape from the existence of norp^t by conunksioiiLtig lamas to recite 
prayers for his bcncGi. The yoiuig son of tlic witch mentioned 
abovcp for instance;^ was believed to have become a mrpa Oti being 
killed by an avalanche, and when be ipokr through the mouth of a 
spirit-medium, he asked for warming food and drink because he was 
sufTeting from t!ic elfcct of the snow and ice under which hh body 
was buried. He also blamed his parenis Ibr havuig urged him on to 
engage in the dangerous occiipaticni of high-altitude porter, and ihts 
pronouncement made through a corresponded to the general 
view in Khumjimg tluit tlie young man's amhitious and greedy 
mother h4id forced him 10 take up expedition vvork agaimt hia own 
Inclinations. The mrpa tlius said whai was commonly bclie^^d to be 
the sentiment of the deceased, and in thb case it was abo tltought 
dial the Sim lurncd norps might sooner or bicr be released fiom ihb 
condition and attain anoihEr rcbiirth. 

Generally a wrpa does not move about alone but is accompanied 
by a gyap^i^, who may be 3 demon serpeiu-spirii [iu) or a 
JocaJity spirit of maUgnanl indlnation. in the case of a per^n killed 
in an accidcni the loediiy spirit of the place of death U likely to 
assume the ir 61 e of ^d when a norpa is propitiated with 
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offbrlngft separate gifts arc wuaUy also offered to the aeaunpanyiog 
gJfiip-Ulk. 

The rRomuary riteSp and pankularly the rwitadon of the Jirhmg 
text, aim at prcip'enting the sm of the deceased frciui turning into a 
Rut these attempu ore sometimes of no avaiJ^ and the probing 
ofspirit-mcilm may reveal that o-cn a person highly respected in lits 
last life aiilTcrcd the fate of Ijccoming a maiiRimnt^ earth*botmd 
ghost. Thus I found in 1957 that K.iishyn l^pkyc, whom £iur ycani 
previouaty I had coniE to know as the senlnr lama of Klmrojungi 
^vna believed to have turned into a narfia and had appeared a* sudi 
to more than otic ikiiws, sJtmtkin seemed aU tlic nmre irnuie 
ai I t emnn hened wdl a eonversatinn in which the old lama had 
explained to me mo^l camOitly that the performance of mortuary 
rites and memnrlal feastd could not benefit 3 dead man unless he had 
liad A pure heart' tbc final determinant of a man's Bite after death 
wxre not offering? and recitations but purity of heart. 


SEtlPE>rr OR WATTia-SFIRlTS iLU\ 


To an ordo^ of normally invisible beings entirely different from 
iJiat and norptj. belong the serpent or water-^sptrits known as 

lu (Tib. A/a)* But in their effect on men these /u^ which cunmrpond 
ill some respects to tlic Indian and are refcrted to as by 
Sherpos speakjng in Nepali,* share some of die characteristics of 
pm and mrfia, and the techniques employed to ward off the attacks 
of witches and ghosts ore used also to diagnose and ncutralbre the 
unwanted attendotu of an offended /#. 


According to the Tibetan iconographic tradition fullowcd by 
Shcejra painterai (a are depicted as men or ivomcn wjfri a snake^s 
lail in the place of legs, and there is the gicncral belief thai lu are 
closely associated wiEh water^ Yct^ in Sherpa ritual practice, in are 
treated house-spirits rafrier than as walcr-ipiritS| and cverj' liiniily 
should normally have a Iiousc^/ej ojid offer it regular worsJtJp, 

A /y is potentially of benevolent dkposition, but if neglected or 
ollimderl can tum malicious and dangtmus. The Sherpos vbualkc 
the change, in a temper as a change of oolour; a /u can be 

" pmbably correct in mstgeiiing that llie 
St been ii&ifiel willi the 

I 1 ’I cORiequenlJy many a wdhkncnvn aifa or fR4£t ti 
j ^S ^ ^ *iunihcn. CL Oraclij md Dntvms ^ 71^ VGr^n- 
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blade, pifibaJd or white; a bbek tu 11 malcvolctii, a picbsdd tu 
indiiTcrent, atid a while iu bcnc^'olcjit. There are enaJe as wcU as 
female iu^ but only die laEter are daugerone Lo humans. Tlie Sherpaa 
belieip-e diiU many in migrate to Tibet ilurtJig die summer and 
rainy season and return lo Khumbu for die winter. Tlii* explains 
Atfhy in places such as Mamiehe Bavar there b less water in tlie 
s-tEinmcr, aiitiungh it rains then, than during die winter montlis* 
IndidduaJ lu have different names^ and iwo pTOtninent male 
Gaphu and Zogphu^ are described as kings of the £if* 

Another ImporlaaE iu b Ham-thrang^ llie tu of a place where Guru 
Riinpodie {Fadmasartibliava} hid a caered text, iruirucupg the 
local lu to guard die book widi die promise dial ihe /u would lie 
w'OTshipped in rclum for t\m 

There b a general belief tliat hi liave a greater affinity to svornen 
than to men, and it b indeed the women who worship their house* 
tu mosi regularly. In view of the attachmetit of the iioust^/a to the 
Women of the fnmjl y spedol precauticinE are taken to p™ ent such a 
/ii from following a bride when she goes 10 her husband *s houses 
Before a newly married bride leaves her parents! house the shrine 
of the rnxiiily lu b CMvercd with a doth, and young girls and children 
sing and dance round the /« shrine m order to detract the fu^s 
attention from the bridal procession. 

A man wlio sells hb house and mo\’C* to another liouse or [ocaUt\\ 
however^ will open his iu shritiCj take die hi pot contained in it wtlli 
him and enclose it in a new shrine buiJi near hb new home* A fu 
pot coniams Various siibsianf^ symbolizing the eyes, hands, heart, 
liver, kidneys^ tiings and intestines of the as wxll as grains of 
maize^ wheat, barky and rice, and pieces of gold, silver and beads» 
Tlicrc is the bcUef tliat if a lu shrine la well maintained the iu 
appears as a young woman, whereas the iu of m neglected shrine 
appears to spirit-niedta and seens as an old, ihrivelled woman* Such 
a iu can be rcjuvttiJitcd by proper care of the shrine, juai as the 
regnlar propitiation of a tu can bring about a change in coloiir* 

A married &oti who separates from his pairJiial household and 
moves to anOLhcT bouse wiU not attcmpi 10 lake the home-ia with 
him, but will cons-ult a ifiowu m order to discover where an unat¬ 
tached and unclaimed tu can Ik found. It is not absolutely necessary 
to build a shrine for a lu. Xkirjc Ngtmgdu, for instance, had been 
Jiving in his house for tnany years without liaving built a shrine 
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With lIic hdp of i& lhawa he had kumd ^ i» and worshippkig it 
Tinder a trt€. He aaid tlial in order to instaU ihh in a ihrint he 
%stiuid rcquifc an earthen pot Irom Tiber, for he was not iiirc 
whether a iu would take rwidcnce in a pot made in Nepoh 

TIic Sherpaji think of /u aa real houseFspirits who li%'c in clo^ 
praxinuty to die human inmates of the houMa* Through the mdudi5^ 
of sptrit-medU the k can make their wishes known sunl complain of 
actions which cause than distomfort. During a stance whidt I 
watched in Klnimjung in 195,3 hoitse^ who Itad [tos^ 

$^cd the medium^ blamed iht tnembers of the family for throwing 
their boots on tlic floor and thereby hitting its body, Tliis complaint 
was Jaiinchod in a moat dramatic form^ the ihawn possessed by the 
iu wept and whimpered en account of the pain inflicted on the iu 
by the throwing about of boots which had hurt it and polluted its 
hniiic. The itmmies of the house otntualiy sattified die In by re- 
mo%mg the boots from the comer on the ground floor into whkh 
they used to throw them, and by placing an oflering of butter into 
the fire of their hearth. The pulientt a young girl for whiise sake 
tltc seance was being held* prayed to the if. asking for forgiveness 
of deeds whicli she luad eommitted nor on purpose, but out of 
ignorance, and concluded with the w-ords: Tlcasc do not kill nte, 
but let me livt\ This final mtlier pathetic pica seemed to be somc^ 
w'hiLt ineoniistcEii wiLb the generiil belief that la may cause swellings 
of the limbs, pain in the head or stomachy Laflammadon of the eye^ 
and sitnihir ailments, but neither a fatal diseanc nor a fatal accident- 

AlilTCiugh an oflended iu can become dangerous^ the imocijidon 
with unc of these w-^tCT'^pirlts teems nrv'CTtliciess advantageous, for 
othorrvise a Sherpa would hardly gp to the trouble of I nducing hb 
house 4 u to move widi him to a new house site or of finding an 
wiattoched /u who can be installed in a new ahrlnc. If properly 
woohippod and kept in a good temper iu can be valuable alUcs in 
the fight with ghoflts and evil spirits^ and T have h^ird a iu who spoke 
through a '% mouth offering to drive away a troublesome 

m^pa in return Ibr worship and offeringi^ A lavourably indincil iu 
helps with the growth of crops and benefil^ the vvel&xe of die 
cattle, 

A popubr prayer to the hi ruiu foLlows^ *May all bbek iu 
beoante piebald, may all ihc piebald h become white, may the 
white bi inertase in kindn» and benevpjenct/ 
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The waiCT^pirita known to sll Tibclan jpeaJdag pctiple as 
(kht) arc usually cksaliicd as a diatmct category of ^rfg:f-pa or pro* 
tccdvc dcitica, but among ibc Shtqsaa, as also among other Bhotia 
populations, they have asaumed the characccr of apiiriu very closely 
associated with Lndividuai hunlilea and iiouseSk This association m- 
vests ihmi with an tmporiiinoe in the esteem of the average Sherpa 
far surpassing that of tnost aUicr classes of gods, and the main¬ 
tenance of friendly ndadflns with its Jtouse-^/it b a vital cotictm of 
every family, 

tVONCLUSION^ 

Though shfwdi (ipiribi), ni^a [ghosts) and /w do not represent 
the only onlcgories of potentially malevolent invisible beings known 
10 the Sherpa, dtey are those most frequently Impinging on human 
aifain and eousequently a latgel of the ddensh^c ciToris of Lamas and 
spirit-media. To ertutnemte the many other ferocious and dangeroUi 
divimiics and demons, the bclidT in whom the Bherpaf sharr with 
all members of the NyiusinapJi tcct^ would l^gcly mean a duplica- 
lion of the aiudies of such Tibetologiits as David Snellgrovc^ and 
R. de Nebesky-WojkowJii*^ without matisrially adding to un under¬ 
standing of die world-^vicw of the average Shorpa. Lamas as wcdl oa 
lAymcni are r^ n v ic i ii^ of the existence of a great number of demons 
m wtdl as of the fierce aspects of the great divmjtita commonly 
represented on the walls of temples and and some of the 

minor demons aometmtes take posd^swion of spirit-fnedia and ipeak 
through their moudit. The nnsai dangerous of ilicse are the dii, 
equated with the rakskusct and of Ijidum mydiology^ and we 

have ^cen that a man-eating Ju, tamed by Lama £hci*chen Rim* 
pochc^ b tmditiormtly associated with the institution of the Niungrte 
fite« Anotha' catc^Jry of rnalevolciit deities are the (Tib. 

S£t-bddg)^ c:ai'tJi*fpirits w^hom the Slicrpfts regard as somewhat 
similar to ihe k but more dartscroui In dhporitioii. This b dearly 
a popular simpUficiationi and XebMky-Wojkmviiz has shown that 
above the sc4d&g listed in the 'Hbetan astrulogieal compcuditim 
Vmdufya dkar po esm be divided into a number of distinct oitegoriea.* 

^ Cf. Bttddkui Oribot and Pilgrimagf^ Oribrdh 

^ or. Oradft md Dremm VOravenlmge, 1556. 

*Op. cii.^ pp ^i-8f 


The Control of Invisible Forvfs 

Like kU xMahayana Buddbiju the Sherpas are cotitdeni ihai the 
brces of evil, in whatever form they may be maaircitedf can be 
brougiit urujcT control by ibe c^tcrtbEi ftf lipiritua] powen. 

B$ the *PiTtiou4 Ma&tcr^ (Gum Ruupoche) tamed the mdigesous 
ddiki of Tibet and forced them to accept the rote of proieetor 
ddikf lo of h^hot tpiriitiat itanding have llie 

power to ward off the atiadu of demons and evil tpiirii^^ Every 
iacrificml ritcpcdbnncdia the templet and pnvaie housesof Khuin-' 
bu Bcr^'Ct in part towards the propiUadon or control of invidhle 
beings potendaUy dongerau^ to man. The nldnnite pdui]ip!:i of the 
trtte doctrine^ as ceremoniously rymbolized by lueh ritml perfbr-^ 
manccs as the Mam-riindut is never kt doubt but m the Sherpa^s 
daily Ule the services of humble vdlage pricatj litid ipLrit-media arc 
Gnequendy needed to ward off the tbreai* of such minor cnctniei » 
a. disgruntled gliosi or offended serpent-ApiriL Once dlngTicMoct tlte 
evU influence of such a creature can be bought off even by laymen 
ttoidcnng the appropiiate offerings^ and only if & spmt proves 
refractory may ^ iaoia of high tpiritnsd power luive to be called in 
m perform a dte of exorcism. 
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Values and Moral Concepts 


The Sherpa*! world-vieiv b a c?QTDpkx coiTibiimtbn of a naive belief 
id countJcK persom! beings inhabitirig ihli eartJi and the &ve othcT 
splierts of die B^ddhlit univcrte with the higtily sephbueated con¬ 
viction that mnnV ulUmatc iate Is dctcrmirird not by hh relatioiia 
with these personai bcinp bui by Im attiiudc to certain impersonal 
principles to which both men and godi arc subject. TJic lortnet 
aspect of the Sherpa's view of na ture ii not fundamen tally dUTeneut 
from tlun of many more primitive tribal populations of Nepal. The 
mountains, vaUcyi and rivers of hh environment* in many parts to 
forbidding and empty of human iniinbltants, are enlivened with a 
throng of iiili-deldcii eanh-spkiis^ water*3piritfl and otiter spirita 
partly hcatllc artd partly IHtndJy to man. Tiieir cult and periddic 
pmpiiiatloii lias been rWrited to in the previoui cimpters* where 
we have seen that the SherpA h comriona of the beneficial as w-clJ 
as the harmful inDueiice these invidble brings can exert on his 
bocliiy and tnatcriai wcllAre. 

His fiite in die life to come* howeveTt h rtot dependent on the 
arciiude or grace of any divine nr demenje powcrsi but solely on the 
balance of merit and guih w'hich he accumulated in the course 
of his I Lie on this earth. Jt is his morat condu ct which ulunutiely 
dctermixics hh nest rrinf:amatioii or—in the rare cases of great 
laints—liis entry into Dcvadien, the rarnclisc of Opame {Amitibha* 
"Boundless Light"), while his skUful mampulatiou of the gods and 
spirits assures hh prosperiLy and worldly success. Express in this 
way^tht dbtincrion between secular and spirilual aims is perhapi 
too clear cut* and docs not adicqualdy lake Into account dwK acts 
of worship directed to such divinities ai Pawa. Cheresi (Avato- 
kiteivara) which aim specifically at ilie eiimlnalion of sins and the 
acquisition of religious merit. Rites such as the Niungne (cf p. 180)* 
iliaugh rdating to personal belngSp are certainly not thought of as 
furtUcrinf wnrhlly putpnsca, but as Increasing the religious merit of 
the participants. 

■17* 
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MERIT KXU HJS 

THc^xiimiimticjn ofthc \d^ of is fhtobipioua p&ifit 

of dfiparture for an anaiysis of Sherpa morality^ Shcrpas bcljcvc 
that cvKify act of virtue (gf^a) sdds to an iniliWdimrf stoi^c of 
4ifnam, whereu every morally negative acdon or *sin* (digb&) de- 
erdues ihU store^ AddiilDn nml *ubtTaciioii ajrc thought of 

in more or lc» mcciinniea] terms. Throughout a rtmnV or weman's 
life^ good Rivl Ijad deeds make ihdr marks uit ihe perwn^s record 
shreti and dm ^ imagined u tlie action of two anthro¬ 

pomorphic beings, heJicved to be bom with every Individual mid 
sitting invisibly on hit right and Mi shouldtx. The fonner, known 
as Ikm-iig-Ljtr-witi-tha, iS the perjqii^s good genius who marks every 
deed of virtue mih a white mark, whiJe the latteCi known as 
cig-H^-wsi-dri^ h hiii evil genimr who striv« to lead a man along 
a downward pash and marks every sin wilh a bUek sign. 

At a mans death rhe aocoimt is made and the baLanoe of white 
ox black murks determines hh &ie In the next worlds It h iherehixc 
everybody's endcstvonr to aocuitndate as mticli iflnairi at pofstbtCf 
and lo avoid actions likely to dimmbh the stored-tip merit. Xlond 
pTCRTiptlons may thus be seen as a guide to die aeqaisititm of 
tStmm, and the acts they enjoin are teleological in etiaractcr- Vet 
iTnh^p the object of socially appnoiTd conduct m the ideologies 
of many Less jophhticaied tribal aocijctiEt^ Lhe desired end-state of 
Shcrfia Ldeology U not ihb-wO(rldly \iut clearly tramccndenial. 
'rhere U no premiie of well-being and prosperity in iIib life sis the 
iresuit of i^nwir-galning actlnnsj but the promise of blhi or itdcase in 
the world hey'ond. 

Clowdy linked with the idea of irviTirds and rembruiiorti in tlte 
M’Vfrld beyond is the concept of irdncamatksn* Ihis concqjt^ basie 
CO much of Hindu rchgiomi thought, is not peculiar to the Sherpaa 
or wen to Tibetans ui general but^ unlike Hindus, fhc Buddhist 
Sherpas and Tibelani give social recognition to tlte belief in the 
reincarniulon of Individual persom and reincarnaije hunas play a 
vital f 6 ie in the reiiginua pyrtem^ Persons wlio iiavc gained ^ much 
thar they wrjuld be endiled to the Hnal release^ cir m Sherpa 
words tu the entry into Devachen (Tib. 

Taradise of the \Vai')., a kind of ^uper-paradisc b^TJiid the world 

* "the term tAtfom ij uved by lanmi^ and oihi^Ti ftmiltar with Tibctau tcm\ 
lhe equivalent in celioqiiiiil ^kerpa it pd. 
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of the SM spheres, may return as reiacamate lamai to tlte position 
they held in their fonner life and, as Uiey are supposftl to rct^ 
all tilt knowledge gained in previous lives, they are attributed with 
a degree cf sanctity fer exceeding that of even the most devout 
pcTHin in his first life* 

Morally positive acts, which add to a person's include 

conduct ranging from tlw building of rdigious monuments lu small 
aat* of kindness to aninuila. Unlike monotlieistie religiuns, such as 
Christianity, the Sherpa** ideology does fioL provide a motive Tor 
morai acts comparable with such ideas as the love of God of 
'obedience to the commands of Cod’. Tliough the one supreinc 
motive for leading a good life b in Sherpa eyes the to acquire 
jftwJBi, this motive a not directly linked with a Wid" in a penmial 
deity to whom vnan breiponsihlc for his bcliaviour. Similarly 'sin 
h not seen as an act whidi offends any parttcuhir deity, but as on 
offence against a mofnl order nisting independently of any of the 
gods whom the Sherpas worship. 

Tlie nature of behaviour believed to produce SSfuait can be under¬ 
stood, however, from a Ibl of acts described as itieriuiriom Uy my 
Sherpa informant*. Sherpas are mually not verj- *ystcmaik in 
cminwrating *uch ac», but here I have grouped them into three 
nuiiti caiegofie*: religious and ritual acU, acts in reliiuon to persons, 
and acts in relation to animals. 

Ail prayer and the remtatioa of sacred scriptures fell into the 
first category. It b mcritnrious to read and redte any of ilic sacred 
boob, as wdJ as to pay others to recite tbem. Thus the io8 volumes 
of the Kang^mr, kept in a village temple, are annually recited by 
lamas paid from a fund which die villager* raise by pt^lic lub- 
acTiptiob. All those subscribing derive merit Gntn this reading of the 
scripture*, and there are many occasion* vvhen Individuals or 
ptroups may commission recitation* of that type. Different frem the 
reere reciting of scriptures, is the performance of rite* which, m 
addiisDn fo tliC recitation of tlic appropriate liturgical texts, involve 
the presentation of feod offerings and butter Lsmpii, and the playing 
of musical imtrumenta. Thus an individual may employ lamas to 
perform a so/tgu-tatipt which rfacmble, in outward form and the 
shape of the appropriate tonuff, the tktht rile (cf. p, 33®)? though this 
rite is not for the benefit of deceased Idnsmen, but in order to obtain 
merit lor the person comnussioiung the perforttiatice. Similarly a 
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isho ntc may be perlbnned for the same purpoae, and such a rite h 
held either on the 15th* S5ih or 50tii day of the months TTicse arc 
niupidoui dayi when ^houM be avoided and mcritoriom aetj 
are partkiiLarly effkndoiu. 

hftnof rdigiouSi priutiee* productive of (dtum are the burning 
of \imp$ and inccrue either in agmifii or a private diapel 
the oiftrinj; of water on onc‘$ hqnsc-Aimr, ns t^"eJI the tunilng 
of praji’cr^whecti and tlie circuniarnbulatian of religioui ini>nti- 

Tlie con^trucLion of wwffr-wdis and esen more than their 

ctrciimanihnlaitjoiii is a source of great merit for those commissioning 
tile work. The Shcapa cnnntry is full of uiani-WEiUii bearing stone 
tablets with engravings of the sanret! fonmihi cm kma^ and 

of rock inscriptions containing this and odicr saentd fommhiff. The 
idnmn produced by tlieir ean^&triiction or carving goes to the perwn 
who paid for the work, and not tn the workmen or tlie aitixnn- 
Monks will sometimes enr\'c rock inscriptions on spcCulatiimr and 
then ^tell^ them to whoever wishes to acquire the created hy 
liic carving. Simibrly tlie building of bridge? and rr^idiouscs* bene* 
fitiug Dounilcss travellers 1? cLonsidcred mcritoiiom work of high 
order. In 1957 Gdung Ngawnng, nn old bmn of high reputation^ 
who had left Tengbodie mDiiasicry and lived In a hermitage lugh 
above DIogbcichtt» svai cnllccthig funds fur the construe cion of 
rc3t*hous€% along liie route aert^ the Nangpa Ijit and it was com¬ 
mon kncpwlcdge that he did this work in order ftj atone &ir his 
liaison with a nnn^ on whose account he had departed fnam Tcng- 
boche, the tnonaslcry whose acting head he had been throughout 
the infancy of the reincarnate abbot. 

The egnstruedon of bridges and rcsE-hous«+ mcrilfirioii? because 
of liieir benefit to the wiiole communilyi Itatb to die category of 
Tnerit*produring acts which relate to micrpmojial relntioiis^ All 
kinds of charhy produce Gifts to lamoi, whether they arc in 

need of liicm or nol^ as well ai aims to the poor result in the gain of 
sFFfum by iJic giver, h b particularly meritorious to feed those 
Ucking foodi and to dothe dime madcquatdy dud* On the occa- 
sioti of religiaus fetttvais wealthy people diafrihntc food and drink 
in the expectation of gaining 

It is considered meritoriaiis w act as pcace^makcr* Many quarrds 
ore seidcd by persons Avithont oHidal status, who for from deriving 
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any profit from their actlvitio in the intisat of iodal liarmtmy, 
incur coitsidcrjiblc catpcoM in providing the dnnlt neocrtary to 
bring the parties together, Wliat they ffain is and social 

approval It is significant that Sherpas adnilre a skUfid mediator 
and 1 "!*" of peace more tlian a ‘strong* man. Their ideal is not the 
heroic perwnaiity, but the wise, restrained and mild man. 

Tim empJmis on the viritic of mildness is particuiarly apparent 
in the Sherpas* attitude to animals. Acts of kindness to aaimuls arc 
4 Siiource of rJiinm, and 1 was told ipecifically that a person about to 
hit a dog or a cat, which has stolen meat or butler, may pause aiid 
let the animal get away with its ill*gottcn gains for the take of 
acquiring 

’flicsc examples of jrjflfliit-producing actions reflect the type of 
conduct considered ideal for laymen, Fhc members of monastic 
eot&niiitiities have additional ovtans of acquiring ifinaBi, not the 
least imporianl of which i* the voluntary renunciation of sex and 
family life. 

file injunciicms of a moral code a« usually matched by corres¬ 
ponding interdictions, and one loighl well asnime that the actions 
regarded by [he Sherpas as ‘sin’ can also be divided into three major 
categoTies. It seems. hoVi>ei,Ter, that at least in the consdonsneia of 
die majoriti' uf Sherpas—and 1 have no material on the attitude 
of the more sophisticated and learned clerics—there is no concept 
of a ‘sin* outside the sphere of personal relations and the rcladoiu 
of mini to oihcr animate beings. In other words, the wide range 
of religious and ritual a«H producing idn«w « not matcEied by sins 
rolaiiiig to purely reJigiom and ritital reaUtic* and not involving 
other human beings. The Sherpa layman is not conscious of the 
possibility of committing a ‘sin’ by offending any of the itumcmu* 
divinities he wooJiips and it would seem that even a neglect of ihcir 
cult is interpreted as forgoing an opportunity of acquiring rifwm 
rather llian a* a broach nf the moral code. In the case of monks and 
nuns the posilbn is differani in so for as a violation of their vows 
of chastity is dearly described as sin. For lliem sexual congress is 
sinfiil, fpiite irrespective of the status of the other partner, and their 
action Is not judged accoirdmg ii> the rulci roguliiting conduct 
between persons, llic monk wlu> oonsorts with an uiunamed woman 
sins only becaure he brooks his vows of celibacy, and his partner 
iiiu because she causes him to sin. Wero he not bound by his vow. 
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ymjni rdatbim bctwiMi the tiiv* periom concerned would be 
considered moniUy nctitral^ 

The problem arisen iherdbre whether the Ijehavirntr ckT the un* 
chftstc monk b wrong* pimply becatue tt vjohnes an tiud malting 
freely enmraeted, or whether it b sin because it nfhrnds any higher 
power. The question posed in this tbnn can pmshably not be 
answcird becaitte Sherpas view morality not Tn rclatiott to any 
penonal legLalotor and iiph^^der of a moral code* but agaimt the 
background of an impctsorml nionil order. And according 10 this 
order the lireadi of a vow ii 'fin’, krespective of whether any harm h 
done to anotlier person. 

Most of the actioiif considered howek'er* etmeem the rela* 
tions Iietwecfi individual and in panicidar* from any 

infiringetnent of the rights or diptnlty of another person. Tlw way in 
wliich Sherpas view »uch infringcmcnl* b decncnistrated by the 
following list of sms enunicratjed spontaneously by one of my Uy 
inEbnnants: 

i« All quarrellirig b fiti, 

s. To steal b lin- 

3. To cheat in trade h sin. 

g. To talk ill of fiotneone bdiind his hack is sln^ partkulariy if 
whas one tells about him is not true^ 

5, To kill any living creaiurc is sin. If someone kills a cat he 
commits so great a sin that he cannot make up Ibr it oxn by 
hiuning as many butler lamps as the cat had hairs on its 
body. To kill yak and sheep b sin* even for the bufchcr^. but 
tioi for ihcae who buy the meat. 

6p To h.*ive leTual rciatinha with another pertou^fl spouse b sin* 
7* To hatx sexual irlatintu with a nun b because ihe man 
involved coniribtitcs to the tin emnmiited by the ntin. 

8. To thtenten children or make Uicm try b iin* W'hatcvcr the 
mi 5 on. 

^ To marry^ a girl who is unwIUing If sm both for the husband 
and for her parents, who arranged for ihc marriage- 
fo. To hit any animat bsUi. 

11. To fell trees b sin, tiwugh on occasion it b inesiiable; even 
to pluck flowers is sin^ anil U b sinful to set fire to the forest. 
For a monk U b a sin to drink too tauiib aitd get intoxicated. 
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13. To cause a. spirit long BMOcJated witli a locality to bc drivcii 
(Hit is tin for tlie pcison vtho amimisaioiifl tiic exorciiing, but 
n.Di for the lanu^ who eXicculc it^i 

"fins list, though by no mcansi sy^ttmatiCp is illuminating in so 
Car A» Jt reflects the ideas which arise tn a Sherpa'i mind when he 
itiuihs abpin *ui, A more complete lb;, compiled finom the state- 
tnents of all niy informanis, would cover stweral piiges, but withwii 
substantially adding tn our undemanding of what Sherpoa consider 
wmngand iriOTaJly reptchctwiblc. A chiixacierMtic feature of Sherpu 
morality a the idea Uiai certain typo of sin taonoi Ik avoided, but 
that those who conunit sudi sins make up for the Uh* of JiSnam by 
undertikmg meritorious wrfcs. Thu* yak-breeden have to castrate 
their yak-bul!i, though it is sinful to tnBkl pain on anuoaii, and 
it is necessary to fell trees even though plant lifec^not I* destroyed 
without incurring sin. The Sherpa overcomes this ctorepan^ bc- 
iween the tiiairabfe and the possible by comforting himself with liw 
idea that good svorla can outweigh such, minor suis. Ptrl^p* ft is 
this cmplrasis on the balantx of tntrit remaining after all evil actions 
have set off by good w^irks which toko the sting out of the distaste of 
such avoidable sini as adultery, For if all Kn* ca" be outweighed by 
good actions and a la>Tnnn cannot lead the normal life of a farmer 
without committing a certain number of tins, there it no 
whelming incentive to avoid some of the more pleasurable tins. For 
llwac too wiU simply be added to tlic sum of sins which can be can¬ 
celled out by a somewhat larger sum of good worb. The idea of dm 
perpetual adding mid subtracting from a balance oFjftiam ft totally 
different from the dramatic contrast between the slates of grace and 
mortal Tmof Chmlian theology. Though Shcrpai are often conscious 
of having committed shut and will engage in such ritual practiocs a* 
the Niungne in order 10 cancel them out, I do not tliink that any 
Sherpa ever «perieiica a 'state of itn' in a sense comparable to the 
Christian concept of a loss ofgrace. Jusias the behefin an unending 
f ^nin of existences deprives the individual's fate afref this fife of the 
quality of finality, SO tfie idea of a somewhat mechanical balancing 
or merit and demerit results b a view of sins as cntriei on the debit 
sde oTa ledger rather than as dramatic outrages against an accepted 

There are many actions, moreover, which altbcaigb socially 
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imdcsirabJc^ do noi MI wjdim the categtiTy ofjln. Moral and locM 
evAlimuom do rifit by any means oomdde. 'Thm it is sin tn have 
MJtiiat rdatioti^ with a nun* but for the man exmeemed thu nflcnce 
ha^ ncf ad^^erse aodal consequences- On the oUtcr luind^ it u n<ft sin 
for Aft unniamed mafi ta sleep with nn timxmrricd ^irl uf infenor^ 
i,e. status, but persistence in the rcladonship deprives n 

man of hil own superior status, arud be ainb in that gf the girl 
concerned i WhUe it is dn to marry an imwJllmggirh and even graver 
am to lmpt)sc iicxual relalinm on her, no adverse social consequences 
rvsuil Crtun suck an Arranged matriage, cxccpi of course the likeii- 
hood of iu early brtJxk^up, 

T^ie cimiddcratiDn ihown for a giri^ wblirs reflects the exceplion^ 
ally high regard for the dignity and independence of the indhidnA] 
pcrponality. Any actimi cncroacking rgixibty on this liidq;»cndcuee 
of angther person is cousidered sLm Respect for the indepciMtence 
of [he mdividual b expressed also in the attitude to those kno^vn to 
have committed sins* TJjctr actions arc held to be their own afTafr, 
mid no public tmliee is taken of wliai ii recogniatd as a viuiatiott nf 
the moral code. In the vUlage of KiiuiTQung llitre were an ex- 
monk and an ex^nun who had left Tengboche and Devuchc mid 
Lived as man and wife, fanning ihe land ifie ex-monk had tnherited 
from hit finker. Thougii my informants were muinimoiiit in describe 
sng the vwZatkm of ilirir vovv:r orcehhaey as sinfnti they said that 
ihb wat a tnaticr of no concern to the viliugci^v TJic offcndbig 
ODuplc might ^ufTer tn the next worlds but there was no reason why 
die jicjghbuuEiihould object. Indixid there were no iigiu of any coild- 
^boulderjiig of the couple by other members of the village cora^- 
nnmity, and when I asked wheibtf tlicy wotild be uj. wctidingiii 
my inibimants \Hgoratialy disoounted any likcllhi>tTd of Abcrimina- 
tioD^ insisting that it would be michanlahk and wnmg to hurt xhdk 
feeUngf, 

This attitude bring* out the diflerence between whieJ] 

retuli in a dimLnEblimeint of the olFender's ftarc of and may 
expose hhn to rctributirm in the next world, and civic ofTenceSk which 
may not rerJuce a petson'i lonmn, but offcei the tnieresu of the 00m- 
mtmity and sire therefore puniahed by iht dected village oflickib. 
Such moriLUy nifutnil but socially reprclien«ibk arc viobdewa 
of die rules regulatifig the use of gradng gmundsi or of puhliciy 
Divned forett feservei. Tlie Sherpas* attitude In tliesc mat ten a 
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perhaps companibb ^vitb tt European*! view of parking of&tices or 
the cv^iioft of emtaw which only thoK with the iraat lender 

conseience will reg^tl aa sins. 

The whole sphere of seiEua! behaviouf» w^hkh ainun^ aU Use 
Hindu ogannuniiics of Nepal b rigiiUy don trolled hy nunaerous 
bterdicdoiu, b according la Sherpa idcotog>' only partly tubjisei to 
elhjeal ordinances, Basic to the Sherpas" auitude to sex is the view 
dia t jeatoal rebdons hclwten those bound a cither by marriage tits 
not moitaaiic vowa Sa^ morally neutral. Sexual huctcotifsc of such 
permtu h neither ooniidcrcd *iin" nor ii it wcially diiappmved o£ 
Even a girl already formally betrothed may sleep with luimarrkd 
men other than her fianci* ami such behaviour siromo no urdavoin- 
able coimocnt. The pregnancy of an unmarried wocnmi may he an 
economic emharrasOTicntt hut doc^s not jubjecc her to either social 
or Bupematuml sanctlom. 

Neither a sense of 'ain^ iwr a sen^e of ^shamc* attaches to pre-^ 
niGuiial fCTCual relmiona, and even extra-marital relations do not 
provoke ici'crc condettmaiion on the part of society. No doubt 
adultery b lomidcicd but it b a dn far less, lerioua than say 
ihc killing of a eat* and iu dclcction doei not expose thoK cancemed 
w nmng frodiil dkapprovai Even the deceived Bpoiue can be 
placated by a small payment or perhaps only llie praeniaiinn of a 
l»tdc of beef or liquor offered together with the offender'# apology. 

There ii no fcclhtg tliat adul^ciy' ofFends any supernatural being 
or apoacs the pcq)c(jrators, or even the whole communiiy* to any 
speddc danger. Tlic idea widespread among [ndian populatioOi 
that ctsrtain brearhea of the moral code draw disaster upon the heads 
of the offenders su well as the community to which liicy belong finds 
no echo ameng the Sfierpar.i 

In sharp cnntraAt to the teJerant ailitiidc lowanli lap^ei in limrital 
fiddity^ is the uncomprnmiiing condemn atinn of clan incc:&t, Sexiid- 
congress between members of the yamc clan* ii'iespcctivc of their 
marital ilntust b considered a crime and mySher|3xinrarmanls were 
unanimous in the ftflirniation that a couple guiliy of such incest 
would not be tolerated in the village. None of them rcjnembcred 
an actual butance* but they thciught Lhat in the c\'cnt of a case 
occurring the offenders would be bound and delivered to ihc 
Government court for trUl. la the absence of spedfic caicST ^ 
omitced to inqtdre tvhelher Incest b cofisideitd a uit well an 
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ofitnc^c agdmt sodety^ but none of my infdrmant* Enentioneti ii 
when enumerating the vatioiiB types of ffmfUl bchadour* 

Indeed there arc ■some IndicatiaiiB that traiuigre^ioEis of the moral 
code wfajchinciiT jrtiibuUaiie in the world, berj'ond arc not eonsidcf^d 
subject to $00^ ^ancUuni, wbercaj morally iicutraj bin loeially 
imdisimble bchatdotir may have to be checked by leeuLir puemh- 
mcAtt- Ju^t at EvanA-Pnichtuid fbiind among the Nuer trlbci tiuti 
do not motive indignation^ the SherpAs arc not indignant abouc 
adultery or the killing qf animals ^ punished no doubt hi the next 
tvofld^ but merve their indignation for snth acn as ihc daunting of 
An order of the village a^embly or a breach of tlie custom of dan 
exogamy. 

We may then condude that certain actioni, Auch at inccsii arc 
prohibited, bccatue they arouse tocdal dltapprova], while otlieo are 
interdicted and considered 'sin" becauH; they result in a Icut of 
and possibly putushmetic in the world beyond. The idea, so 
widely current in other religions, that viotafions of the moral code 
nr tribal cmtnm may enmit immcdiaie rctrlbuiion in the form of 
uebness or other disaster h not a part of Sberpa l>elief 

Slcknc^ iLiid otlier miifortune is. often attributed to ghojls^ houie* 
deities and evil Apiriu, who liave been ulfended by the aelioas of the 
pmon$ concerned, but the aciiuofl vvhiidi cau^ offence are unially 
trivial and tacking In ethical aipecui. In order to avert die ipirib^ 
unwanted attetitbn and cure die skkness^ it h necc&saty ii> placate 
them with offenngB* but the question of avoiding morally negative 
a£t$ li uiuaUy not invotveth 

Tlic idea of iiDonuigioiis pollution^ which occupies a position of 
cardinal importance in Hindu iiocitil Ideology^ a virluaUy abscni 
among Sherpas« There k no suggration that a grave sin or social 
offence could debase the ritual and Aocial ttatiis of die pcTpetrator to 
tuch an c:^Lent that contact H^lth lilm or hei^ would spread the comip- 
tion to [M^ni unconnected and Irtnoccnt of the original offence. 

The Sherpafi^ who beJieve that every human actioti will fiiuJ 
it> own reward in the wiwU beyond^ do not think of Imraond be^ 
Kaviour in terms of change or toss of i-tatUB« The locua of all !ianc- 
tlOTu imposed on those who sin lies outside the human sphere, and a 
miin't kinsmen and CD-vilbgcn do not arrogate to thcirudves the 
right TO ibrcsiall this tran&qendento] jndgemenu 

* JiiMt O^dord, p. iSg. 
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AiHJther %'ital feaiiire of Shcrpa idftology ia the equatmti of 
knowledge and virtue. Tlie greater a lania*! leamins, the grealcr i» 
hit ttaim to sanctity, for Sherpaa believe that an iutellectiuJ grasp 
of die trtie doctrine wiU normaUy result in virtuous behaviour. Tliey 
emphiuize, however, tliat in rtlaiion to die eternal order a pure 
heart is more important that all knowledge of scnpUirm and the 
lavish perfonnance of riles and ceremonies. The most elaborate and 
costly rites do not serve any purpose if perfaimed for the benefit of 
those Iftckittg purity of heart, the most essential of all qiialifidations 
for the gain of sdttenn^ This purity of heart monifisu itself in charity 
and kindlinesn towards all living beings, and it » the charitable, 
mild and tolerant penon whom Sherpas adnuie. Even wealth is 
conducive to social presllge nuiuly when It b gis’en aivay in charity 
or spent on religions wwks. Not the possesason, but tile generous 
disposal of ridio is an object of admiration and social approval, 

"ITiere is a certain analogy lie tween the approved disposal of 
vvcalth and the ideal use of an aeaimukUon orjarntm. While a rich 
man is expected to distribute, on occasions such as a runeml feast fur 
a decesutd parent or wife, large pontons of his wealth to lamas and 
the general populatloo, a saintly lama possessing a store of rffwam 
which would enable him to aitaiu the paradtie of Devachen may 
(btgo the immediate attfllnmenl of bliss and place liis Jtntdtn, 
wisdom and own penwnab’ty at the dbposal of hunmuity by too- 
seiilinB (O be ttincamaied. Tile free and joyous employment of 
resources, material in the one and spiritual in the other case, Ibr the 
benefit of others, charjtEeriies the ideal attitude to fellow human 
brings, and it is this model attitude which accounts for so many 
aspects of Slierpa social behaviour. 

THE IDEA or TUG OOOO LIFE 

The acquisition of wealth and its proper utilisation are bask to the 
average Shtrp®’* idea of ihc good life The instinct of traders vt 
evident in most Sherpas, even in those village not greatly engaged 
in trade, and men and vsxmiefi, no less than half-grown boy* and 
girls, seldom miss a chance when there is dieapportimity to engage 
in some petty transaction or to sell their serviees for w^agej. This 
eagerness for gain has made it possible to rttnilt large numbers of 
porters for mounuinecrlng expeditions, and ti accounts fi>r the 
Sherpas* unceasing and strenuous efforts to keep moving the flow 
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of goods aloiig one of the worH^s highest cradc^rouica^ name^ly tlie 
tfiack running from NjMneJic Bazar 10 Tingti over the Nangpa Lsh 
N ot only the imdcrbut equally the caidc-breeder h moti vated by the 
mcxniive 10 make ptnfit£. He doo not think of hh ynk mamly as a 
source of dairy produce and mcatr but counU on n oub Intome 
re:mitins: from the sale of edvet This attitude b fax removed ftn^iu 
that of the primitive subristcnce fanner c\tu though in fiici many 
Shefpas do maintaJn ihcmaelvia by subahtmee farming. Most mtm 
aspire^ howtx'er, to lhr acqubition i>fsiii]i£iait \veaJth to peimiLabo 
3Wine pmieipatinn in iradiug openttions. 

Wliat the Slicrpa values is not 10 much the nmierial comfort 
^vHkh rkhn can bnyi but the prestige derived from the peesession 
and expendiiure of^^calth. The rich, on doubt, pn^e^ better houirs 
than people of modtist tneamij and on many occasions they eat 
superior food and can aiford more and better drink* Vet, many 
wealthy men spend weeks and months on high pastures with their 
%-ak-hetds living ai fnigaUy aud m as much disODinforL m many a 
poor man. Similarly on trading joumeys they cheerfully put up 
with many hardships^ aiid when camping without shclLer on the 
roadsidr dch and poor stiOcr Ui much the same way from the cold 
and otiicr liazzrd.^ of an indimicut climate. 

WiMare the rich man scoru over hh ptwrer neiglibotir is in tJte 
splierc of activities directed mainly towards the gain cd pmtJge. 
Sherpzs enjoy dispensing hospifaJiiy* and only the rich can afford 
to catertaLh many vbitors with ten and alcoholic drink, and to ns-k 
ilitir fricnch frequently 10 a substantial meal. By lavish hospitality 
and pojticiitarjy the feeding of Utnns cm the occasion of rites and 
cdTcroonies, they build up a reputation of open-handed genenosity* 
In tiic great mcmorml frasls far deecased retativnis this trend to 
ostentatious ejcpexiditure of weafUi reaches iti and. a ttum 

may virSuaHy impoverish luraseif in order to gain the honuLir of 
having dispensed extravagant Imspitallty* 

Similar liberality b sliown in gifts to lamas and monasteries. A 
w-eabhy man may take on the restoration or decora tiDn of a temple^ 
and ^pend a great pan of lus hquid raottrocs on such an enterprise. 
Gentrcaity in the service' of religion mitshines m Sherpa eyes most 
other srrtnetp aend covers a muJtiinde of sins. Otie of the most 
respected women orKhumbu w^ Kgawang Samdcj the sister of the 
pfTftbf* Ang Cbimhi of Kunde, Tliis aiiractive and spirited iacly^ who 
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ikt the time of my iK'cd ^vith her sevtmth husband in 4 unoll 
bouw high above Pauigboche, Itad at one time been a mm in Devu- 
che. Despite her evcnUful marital career and the fact that sc\'eral of 
licr husbands were cat-mojiks who fiad relumed to secular life on her 
account, she enjoyed die reputation of great piety, and cotitorucd to 
be a frequent and welcome s'isllot in the bouse of die abbess of 
Dtw'uche. This reputation ivai due to her great expenditure of 
^vealth on religious works- Her talent as a trader had enabled her to 
pay for the cotistroction nl Fnsni-wjiUi, the decoratsDn of the temple 
of Pangbochc, extensive pilgrimngcs to holy places in ribeli and 
inttuiiicmble ciibcr activities of rdigious itieot. To the average 
Sherpa such a life jccmcd far more comiucndablc than, the inono- 
tonous ciiitcoce of die average virtuous housewife, absorbed in 
dontetde duties^ The genuineness of Ngas^ring Samde's dcsrjtJoTi 
can be judged Ijy ibc fact that in 1957 she and her much youager 
oc-tnonk husband tiad embarked on a two-year period of retteat 
and spiritual exercises. \iVhile in Uie first year die husband did not 
leave their Uolaled residenoe, and she maintained coitncccious with 
the outside ivorldjin the next year ilic roles wete to be changed and 
Ngawang Samde then intended to observe a year’s relrcat, while 
her husband would provide for their tnaterial needs. 

Second only to the prestige and admiratioii gained by generosity 
in die expenditure of wealth is the value placed on courtesy, genile- 
ne» and a spirit of compKnnise and peaoefulntsa. The Sherpa does 
not admiie' the lUmng and ruthless man, though it cannot be 
denied dial them art cjwmplcs of strong tneu gaimng oons'idcfable 
influence and of using the oflke of or Uuar position as tir^r 
of a big moTintaitieeriiig expedition to exploit ihcix fclbsv villagers- 
The whole systera of vilbge govetnment with its imutcnce on the 
sllotmcni of office in rolatiau Ls designed lo curb such tendencies, 
and the annual select ion of village oSiciaU by infomud consul lation 
assures that reasonable and considerate people rather ihaii aggres- 
*K*e personalilics arc placed in positions of authority. More than 
anyone else it is the peace^maker who gains social esteem and 
approval as. well as religious merit. In moat villages tbete ate one 
or two men kuovm as pAor^imi or mediators- They do not hold an 
official porition, but when a quarrel arises and the persons, involved 
are too angry or lOO proud to make up tlieir diffeTenCes by them* 
selves, a pb^kim is likely to approach tliem and to work for a 
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iroon£iliAtion« The ifituU way of actue^^ing ihh is to invite the two 
oppoiients to the pharicmi^s boti*c ?Tid to provide beet cw liquor for 
a par^'. Thb» hoAvevcTj is done only after the mediator hju succeeded 
in persuadmg tlicm 10 adopt a ffomewhat conciliatory attitude. The 
person wlici is eiiher much junior or was dearly in die wrong, has to 
ofierjai^gifcr, Lc.a drink offered wiili an apology (cf. p. ,tO the per- 
«>n whom he iw ofFciulcd, and iJierc is bncquoidy also an exchange 
of pnsentatton icarvei, Tlic pharkimi dmves no pnoUt Brom the pro¬ 
ceedings except for soeial prestige and tiic good will of ihc parties 
concerned^, and he uaually bears some of ilw eipeme of the drmls. 

Sometimes rixoncUiation parties are given with the intention 
of ending more than one quarrd* In Khtunjung 1 once ai tended sucli 
3 parry held in ihc bouse of Pasang Soim^ commonly knoivn as 
Meadt^a^ as he vvas the leadiBg member of the Mcnde clan. The 
purpose tvas to bring lo an end three quaircb which v% ere dbttirblng 
(he iiannuny of ^l^c costmiiiuiyi particidajly as iht men inwived 
were ail of lome prominence. One of the soupr lamaa, Sharap LAma, 
had quarrelled in public with Ang Chiri^ wlm some yean prcviomly 
had been engaged to the lamaH daughter 1 the pfm^u Ang Chunbi of 
Kimde liad had a minor brush with Kapa Kaldeni the famous 
painter; and ihc latter had qiianrlicd with Lataa Karcnai when both 
had been drunk at the tiinc of the YcT'chang cdcbratidiir. 

P.vMg Sona^ though a popular and extremely wicalthy man, had 
Mlcd in Itii first attempt to rcccuciic the parties, and he therefore 
asked for the support of Dawa Tenzing, a fammjs mounlaincering 
sirdsf, and ^^gawaIlg Gotobu, one of the more regular pharkimL 
Together these three men provEiied beer and JiquerY and finally 
induced ihe men invohi'ed in the rceent quarrels to attend the party 
in Paaang SonmS house. Under the iiiDtience of die media tor's 
^icnUA-don they finally agreed to make up their quorreb, Ang 
Chiri offered jang^do and apologized 10 Sharap Lanta Ibr having 
kicked him in a tusde^ though he privately maintained that Sharap 
Lamxi had gone out of hk way to start the quarrel. But Aug Chiri was 
so much junior ta the respected old lama that there was nu quesUon 
dT iJie lama apuLogizmg t£> hiim, Tlte poaitLon Cif seniority was nut as 
dear in the quarrel between Ang Chunbi and Kapa Kalden, os 
both were middle-aged and cxtiemcly respected mcn^ bwl in the 
end the painter agreed to ofTer to Ang Chunbh wlilk in 

torn Uinia Kiirmu oflered m Kapil RaJderi. 
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As soon 34 ihrac formalidcs wcrt ovcr^ the attoospheTe became 
relaxed and indeed extremely jolly, A great deal of Jiquor and beer 
cotuuraed and when aupplics ran low Ngaw-ang Gombo cd- 
lecled money lion! all those present for the puithasc of more cItihIl 
Al Auch a party^ whtch is held for the public good, h is quite usual 
to colIi:a:t ooniributbrut {br the purchaie of more drink. Even 
when cv^eryone w«u Eiirly drunki the women conlhiucd to press 
more drink on the gorats, linging and dancing bdbre each person 
m they offered cups of beer and Siquor. Partkulafly Dawa Tenzings 
who bad recently Ifxii lits wife* was offered drink by ah iliosc prcKni^ 
everybody begging him to cbccr up and Ibii^ct his loss and somwi 
Finally scarves w'crc offered eo the three proinotcni of the fancLion^ 
ajid the party ended Tn an atmosphere of gcneml jollity and good 
wilL By that itmc Dnw^ Tenzing and Ngawang Corobii had already 
passed out and were lying unconaciotis on the w^mdow-bench* 

The party w.tv considered a great ^uccm and the villagers feU 
relieved that tlmtiki to the mctiialm’ iniEiativc an end liad been put 
to die open (rictiont between some of the commtinLty'a leading men. 

Pharkimi may act tn the interest of peace and tranquillity even 
when a quarrel breaks out among people not normally naident in 
the village. Once a dispute arose between two Tibetan butchers, 
both of whom had come 10 Khuenjung to sell meat. Jealousy over 
their custoiMis ww the root of their quarrel, but rather than let 
them fight it out* I^orje Ngungdu, who chough not wealthy often 
acted as phe^kimit bough* a bottle of liquor and inviting the two 
butchers for a drink #culcd tlietr quarrel. Sudi a spirit of altruistic 
helpfulness is greatly trained and finds its intangiblE reward In the 
populariiy of a successfiil pkarkimh 

The seniimenti of tolerance EUid comitlmition for ihc intere5t> 
and feelings of others, which are centrd lo Sherpa moralityj ftnd 
Lkjcir outward expression in courtesy and good manners. Great 
cmphaxu is placed on the graces of conduct, and every visit lo a 
Sherpa house i» an occasion for Hie display of an elaborate etiquette. 
While Sherpaa are very free in varbal expressions and a male vkitor 
may joke witJi his hojicss in a manner wUkh in many other societies 
would be coiLiidcTcd outrageous, both hoiteskt and vmtor will seldom 
&il to msiintarn the strictest etiquette in the itcrving and acceptance 
of drink. It is cssentifll tiiat the hosted should refill his cup at least 
itvicc, and the guest accepw thb ^vith only faint gr^tures of refiisa]- 
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But when ilie trici CO 611 his cup agimi, he has Dp protest vigcffomly 
and the game of pressing tea or Uquor on an osttnsifalf reluctant 
guot, who sccniA to yield only tinder pressurCj Is continiicd for a 
long time. 

Etiquette also dclermiucs ihe order of seating^ and at any larger 
gatliering in a jwivTite house, there is a continuous resbiiflUjig, as 
people give up thdr scatj to lltpw of greater seniority. The place of 
honour ts ihe one nest to the ho^t, who sits immediately nest to the 
hreplace^ Other proitiLnent guests sit In Etrict ottlcr of precedence 
on the same bench along the window^ while those more junior may 
sit on the floor, and wmcn always sit on the floor near the heanh. 
An order of precedence is maintained alw) in the seating on the 
benches of the gomta^ and lliis order which in each village seems to be 
well otablklied is based on the Bietnrs of age, wealthi public office 
and lamily atatui. Except for laniaSp who usually take precedence 
OTcr laymen, men of Khamba origm seldom rank high in the order 
of ptceedcncXi and tit KJiumjungp for Ldstaneej the first places open 
to laymen are taken up by ihe memberi of a few well-cstabliahHl 
and wealthy Sherpa familijaL Among tiusse age and personal 
prestige deierrmnc die precise rank nf each individiiaL, 

Yet, the etiquette reguksing personal fektigns wiotkj so snioo thJy 
and unobtrusivelyv that status differences arc not unduly cmpfia* 
sized, and tlicre prevails a general atmosphere of equality in which 
the powerful and the poor mix on eaxy termi» The overbearing 
behaviour of a higlmiastc llmdu landlord or merchant vis^vis ha 
inferinn, would be uiumagtnable in KlMimbn society, where the 
ridtest and most indueiitLal man speats to a poor fellow vaJlsgcr as 
to a social cqiiaL While hi rn=»^ of high spirhuaJ prEaligc arc treated 
with deep rtspecCj and efvtn old men will prostrate ihennelvei 
before a remcamaie la-maij in ordinary cnnversalijDn lamasi do not 
adopt a tone of superiority and laymen will speak ici them &^y 
and jokingly without a display of excewve hunihlenss* SunUarly 
men and women talk lo each other fredy and without any inhibi- 
dons. A Sherpa wife, hoiivev^ young and aiiracUve, will unhedta- 
tingly entertain tnaJe visitors In the absence of her husbandj for the 
dctniindft of hospiLaliiy and ooiirteay to guests impose on a woman 
die same ohligatloas aa on a man. 

In a society where iadwidiia^ fbHow o number of different 
caUing^i it h not caiy to gcnemllzc about the ideal of a good life* 
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The yaJe-breeder spending monilu on end wiUi hts heidi dose to the 
etemd snows olis’iotijly has tastes and flApiratintis difFercnt from 
diDsc of the trader familiflr with the life in a nuntber oF Tilwtan 
towns- Common to all Shcipa laymen would seem to be the tded 
of occupyiug a respected and secure place withiu a dosdy Ituil 
community of fcUow villagers,, who cooperate iti the control of 
natural ricsourcts the maniGild. ntual activities disjgtied to 
protect them against sttpernamral dangers, Sticrpas arc sociable and 
uninhibited people, whit greatly enjoy tlie pleasures of conviviaUiy 
and abandon tlitmselvm wli«le*hcarledly to the 1 hr ills of dancing 
and choral singing. Even nuddle-aged m«i and women will dance 
until law into thenighi,aiwJ during lUe limited pcriodi when nil the 
villngCTs are collected in the main leiilensoii, friend* and neigh¬ 
bours frequently etiieriain each other in llicir houses, arrange open- 
air picnics known as or pool their resources to pro%idc tlic 

drink for dance-parties held in tlie one or oiher of the bigger housa- 
All these social activities, which have no pBralleb in the Hindu 
vilbgc* of Nepal, reflect the intense pleasure the average Sherpa 
takts in the company oflm fellow men. To be popular among them 
i* hence of vital importance to a per*on’» liappincss, and social 
success is an essential aspect of the good life, 

The warmth and cordiality which pervade* ilw rdaiions between 
friends and fellow' villager* « intemified among dose kinsmen, and 
the atmosphere iti the average Sherpa home it one of relaxed and 
aflccLionate cheerfulness, Relations between hiubamb and wive* 
are usiudly amicabJe and based on mutual tolerance, Ibr those of 
mcantpatihlc tcmperamcnls have Uille incentive to stay together. 
The ideal of thi: good marriage is not a urdqueTclationship enwtion- 
ally BO highly charged dial its persistence stands and falls with the 
prtBcrvalion of absolute cidusivcness, but rather a stable and 
secure union bared on affection and commoo interests, in whidi 
both apouscs are tolerant enough to omlook a casu^ bpie ui the 
partner’s fidelity, lliere i* ao emphasi* on btoad-niindcdMas and 
tolerance rather than on passionate pOMeMiv™ess* and the dis¬ 
interest in exclusiveness in sexual nclatiun* provide* an ex plana t io n 
for the success of polyandrous marriages* 

Tolerance and an innate respect for the individual dctennlnes 
th e attitude of pareiil* to their chiidrcit. Sherpa pareols arc 
seldom domineering and even half^towii children, enjoy a high 
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decree or ipdcpcndcact;, Thdrclden expect them to act raponjibly 
and often enEmat tfaem mih taal^ dcmiinding perseverance and 
initiativt;. 

While ^iojnionjous reUtions with members of his fnmilyj tinitneia 
and fellow villager are in Sherpa eye? the one main facet cf the good 
lUe, the gaining of religious merit k llie atlier. In the badigTOund of 
all viwltily dcsifcs and aspiratiom wlileb the average Sherpa punues 
wiili aeat and a remarkAbk jm rtprr there h die deq^-seated 
com-ictioji that nlthnate ftappiiicss can be gamed only by the 
aoquhition of meril and iheooncentraibnofi oUscr ivorldly realido^. 
Minor rdlgiom practices pTOdutiivc of merit are part of c\'cryday 
life, and most Shcrpias cjtpect that with advacidng age they \vilj be 
able to devote more and more dme to prayer, ihc Tuming of prayer- 
wheels and rhe circitmamhulation of prfnni-ivalli and chSrttn^ Old 
men and women turning small silver or copper prayer'-wheek and 
making their rounds of religiotis monnmctita are a Gommon fligblj 
and some retire for the Laai ycaj^ of tlietr life to die tranqud atmo¬ 
sphere of a fflona^teq* or nniiiitT)' even though they retaio their 
stAtiis oji laymen. To the Sherpas this k ihc ideiJ ending of a ful¬ 
filled life, and the best possible preparalion for the next incamutbn. 

Basic to their worJd-^dew is the idea of the Indmdnal a& a free 
moral agent, responsible for his actions ;tnd capable of moulding 
hk fate in Uic nexi life. Unlike the Hindu, the Buddhki Sherpa docs 
noi consider himself primarily as ihe member of a fcin- or eastc- 
group* whose ritual stains k msolubly linked up w-ith that of the other 
members of the group. Just as a Sherpa^s afiu or breaches of rule# do 
not affect die status of othen, so he k not ^trbjcct to pollution or other 
loss of status through ihc actions of bk spouse, diiJdren or kiujmeu. 
Tliere h no group tespombiliiy comparable wLdi that of a Hindu 
family or caste-group, and every itidivEdiial stand* for himidrin hk 
quest for the pcrfecdon^ however inadequately realized, which will 
Msurc Ilk welfare in future existences^ And among alt the virtues 
which Jiclp a man or woman to gain this mental perfection Uicre b in 
Sherpa eye* lume greater limj] the \"irtue of ooiopassion with alf 
Uvtng-bemg*. 
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Ktsuhlp Tmif ^ 

«f mtd Un Shwffm (ff Khumbv} 

fedier 

ODd gakn 

fethrrt £ftther 
inoihcr's fatlicr 

Qm^ 

mothrr 

amngJtk^ 

fpothcr'i mother 
fathcr^s mother 

fflr 

lather's biother ^(ehier and yminger) 
motlier’s jisfer's husband 


mother V brother (etder and younger} 

ani 

(athert sister felder and younger) 
mother^i brother's wUc 
hiiibaiid''s youj^gcr sister 

tiru 

motlief^s iiiter 
mother's brother's daughter 
udGc's younger sister {as term of address 
only) 

^0 

elder brother 

fflthez^s brother’s son [yotitiger than speaker) 
husband^s sister's husband 

m 

younger brother 


radKr'ft brother’s son (yDungct than apcalcer) 

^ Tfiif Sherpus of Sol» tifc^ for topse rckiionshlja, dlSfercni 

Irrms^ ^lkliicr''| Iaf ioitpiiari. b aod ^gramliatlirr^ pn^sif^ 


ago 

fkatgbu 

Appendix 

mother*! brother's son 

trabjuh 

Ikthct'^ 42stfir*s son 
broihu^A Aort (man speaking) 
suter’s sail (woman ipcaking) 

mw (ivu^) 

Qtoihet** mtar*s son 


d<ler sister 

father's brothcT^t daughter (ulder tlian 
speaker) 

wifeV brother’'s wife 

mim 

younger sister 

father^ brolher's daughter (younger than 
speaker) 

tiQbywtj^ 

fadier'fl filter"* daughter 
brother’s dauj^tcr (woman speaking) 
sisier"* daughter (man speaking) 

mattii (n^pin} 

moiher^i lister"* daughter 

pfmjung 

son 

broiher"s son (man speaking) 
lister’i ion (woman ipcakitig} 

pkum 

daughter 

l^otker's daughter (xnait ipeisking) 
sister's daughter (woman ipeaking) 

i^au 

btlicr’s sister's hmbfmd 
sister's husband 
sister's daughter^* husband 
collective tertn fi^daughtii^'t busband’i 
kinxmeii 

Ui^g9 (UffUi) 

wiTe^i a biter's husband 


brotber'i wife 


husband 



fftirma 

jtmkir wife 



rrum 
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huBband^s father 
wife^t father 
hu&band^s elder brother 

Trvifc's elder bmlher 

iwi 

hiisbaitd's mother 
wife's mother 
wife's elder sister 
huahand^s cider sister 

jfokti 

hiisband*s younger brodier 
collective unn for huiband^i yotinger kitsa- 
mcii 

nifma 

^vife^s youngrr sister 

isait% 

son's wife 
brother's wife 

makba 

daughter's husband 

itati (Ncpaloc}^ 

Sdti'i sort 
dauglitcr's aon 
son's datighicr 
dmighter's daughter 


^amdhi (Nepsdcsc)* son's wilt’s father 

daughcer's hutband's fntber 

* Tbcjr Bi iio term for 'gmnddiiie!*^ and Slinpas me ihc Ncpalae 

word AiO^r miJic Hum the Tlbctui cue (gtvndioti] tn^u (igrEjcid* 
diujlhtjer). 

^ Thcrr U no St^rp^ term fbr ihk ]ThLtl0Qihip and Sherpas uk the 
NepaJeae word jasnd^i: ihc Tibetan icrm u vdA 
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